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Todd Super-Satety Checks 
Can Be Your Supersalesmen 


— they go—to merchant, manufacturer, 
shipper, doctor, dentist or gas station—Todd 
Super-Safety Checks do a selling job for the banks 
they represent. 


Dignified and distinctive, they are ambassadors 
that always make the right impression and constantly 
win new friends through their quality appeal. 

And what’s below the surface? 

Try a few drops of ordinary ink 
eradicator and see. Immediately 
hundreds of impressions of the 
word “voID” vividly call atten- 
tion to the alteration. Further- 
more, as an additional safe- 


guard, Super-Safety Checks carry insurance against 
change of the amount, payee, date or number. 


Send for samples of Super-Safety Checks. Judge 
their appearance, quality and writing surface. Test 
the tamper-proof feature. Then, if you are con- 
vinced, you can put thousands of these supersales- 
men to work for your bank, without adding a single 

person to the pay roll. 


We shall also be glad to send 
you a copy of our widely read 
booklet, now in its second print- 
ing, “Two Dozen Ways To Make 
Friends For A Bank.” No cost or 
obligation on your part. 


ROCHESTER g NEW YORK 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


THE OvuTLOOK. Business is beginning to see daylight and 
solid ground, although still inclined to be wary. 

Improvement has been fairly general, compared with last 
year, but statistically, trade still falls short of levels reached 
two years ago. There is quite a noticeable spirit of hopeful- 
ness on all sides and four factors are probably responsible for 
it in a major way. 

Pus.ic’s ATTITUDE. One is the perfectly obvious change 
for the better that has come over public opinion regarding 
business. This is reflected in polls of all kinds, in conversa- 
tion, in editorial pages and, most important, in the actions of 
political bodies from Washington to the smallest local ad- 
ministration. We seem to have turned this corner, at least. 
The illusion that politics can create wealth and guarantee 
happiness is wearing thin. 

Goop Summer. A second factor is the unexpected nature 
of the improvement and consistent activity of the Summer 
months. Last Spring there was a widespread disposition to 
mark time until Autumn and whatever optimism there was 
seemed to be centered on September and the last quarter of 
the year. But, instead of a lull during dog days there was a 
rise in activity, in profits and the volume of orders for Fall 
delivery. 

FAVORABLE INVENTORY Status. Third on the list of en- 
couraging items is the low point of most inventories. A 
spirit of caution, induced by dangerous politics abroad and 
our own slightly less disturbing kind of politics, took hold of 
industry early in the year and production schedules were 
held below sales. 

War Tomorrow. A fourth element strangely contributing 
to a brighter business frame of mind is our increasing cal- 
lousness to the prospect of war. We have heard the cry of 
“Wolf!” too often. There is no real reason today for feeling 
less worried about war than earlier this year. All of the same 
threaten’ng elements are still present with more added. 
What has occurred is that we have come to regard the possi- 
bility of war tomorrow morning as something in the nature 
of another normal business hazard. 

Cross _InDEx. BANKING’s index of the general trend of 
business, obtained from a poll of 3,000 bank directors and bank 
presidents in all sections of the country, compared with the 
previous month, continues to show an improvement. 

Forty-four per cent of those polled for the purpose of this 
summary said that business was getting better, 42 per cent found 
conditions about static and 14 per cent reported a decline. This 
compares with the month before when 39 per cent said that the 
direction was up, 41 per cent reported that their respective enter- 
prises were holding their own, and 20 per cent reported an un- 
favorable trend. 

Here is a tabulation of the poll for the last six months, giving 
percentages of replies under the three general questions asked: 


UP UNCHANGED DOWN 
39 46 15 
34 40 26 
35 35 30 
36 42 22 
39 41 20 
42 14 


Not Over Yer. The wariness of business, particularly 
capital, is fully justified, all things considered. Everyone 
knows that we have not seen the end of zealous efforts t» 
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BANKING’S cross section poll from its inception 


find a substitute for private enterprise and to put the skids 
under free capitalism and to swing events back into a 
socialistic groove. 

In other words, it is reasonable to assume that this thing 
is not over yet. War, taxes, labor unrest, inflation, the Fed- 
eral deficit and miscellaneous attacks on business, are still to 
be reckoned with, not to mention the existence of numerous 
regulatory agencies possessing broad, indefinite powers and 
the ambition to try them. 

A BALANCED Bupcet. The prime essential of genuine re- 
covery is just what it has been for years, a balanced Federal 
budget or the absolute assurance of action toward this end. 
The promise must, of course, be trustworthy, accompanied 
by a blueprint of the methods to be used. 

Many persons, believing that the decline of 1937 was 
caused by retarding the Government’s spending machine, 
are now afraid of something similar happening if the Govern- 
ment should again turn tightwad. 

Whether they are right or wrong about 1937 is certainly 
open to question. What is not open to question is the fact 
that business can never really get up on its feet with the 
threat of national bankruptcy staring it in the face. 

HELPING CapPITAL FIND Work. Second only to a balanced 
Federal budget is the necessity for removing legal and finan- 
cial impediments to the raising of capital, particularly small 
amounts. In attempting to separate banks from the security 
business there was such an excess of zeal, and the job was so 
well done, that security selling was detached not only from 
banks but from investors as well. 

A great deal has been said about the need for persuading 
risk capital out of hiding. One way would be to reduce the 
present prohibitive costs of registration and simplify the 
whole procedure. The bigger jobs of capital-raising might be 
handled under present regulations without too much diff- 
culty but this is not true of small issues where the proposi- 
tion is local in character and the participation chiefly by 
residents of a limited area. 

FINANCIAL OvutTLook. Bank deposits and reserves con- 
tinue their prodigious rise and the peaks are not yet in sight. 
A matter of increasing importance in our whole financial 
picture is the continued importation of foreign capital, over 
which neither banks nor Government have much control. 

Excessively easy money is supposed to be a business 
stimulant but inasmuch as business is not fully employing 
the credit that is being almost thrust upon the market, there 
is precious little benefit discernible. In fact a situation where 
demand and supply of bank credit are so far out of balance 
is not at all conducive to business confidence. 

R. KuHNS 
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WASHINGTON 


What Congress Did 


Extended the President’s monetary powers for two years. 
Extended and broadened lending powers of the RFC for two years. 
Extended for two years permission to use Government bonds as collateral 


Investigation 


It SEEMS to be rather uncertain what 
Senator Wagner of New York is to do 
with the authority given his Committee 
on Banking and Currency to investigate 
the banking and credit system of the 
country. The authority was granted asa 
sort of rebound from the defeat of the 
Mead Bill to insure or otherwise stimu- 
late credit grants to small business con- 
cerns not in a position to finance them- 
selves through ordinary channels. The 
amount authorized to be spent on the 
investigation was only $25,000 which, 
in these days of elaborate hearings upon 
limited subjects can hardly go very far 
in the investigation of a subject like 
the country’s banking and credit sys- 
tem. Up to last accounts the senior 
Senator from the Empire State had 
made no definite plans. Whether the 
investigation will be carried on by the 
full Senate Committee or by a sub- 
committee had not been decided. In 
short, what is to be done depends upon 
what the Senator decides he wishes to 
be done. It is considered unlikely that 
there will be any imaportant move before 
the middle of October. 


New Money Issues 


TREASURY ANNOUNCEMENTS indicate 
that there will be no new Government 
financing by bills or otherwise, before 
the September financing date. After 
that, the deluge: though there is nothing 
to show that the Treasury will be in a 
hurry to reach out for its requirements. 
New appropriations in the recent ses- 
sion of Congress exceeded $11,000,000,- 
000. With appropriations authorized in 
previous acts and recurring regular ap- 
propriations the total outlays author- 
ized amount to $13,360,000,000. 

All this money will not be spent in the 
current fiscal year. On the other hand, 
expenditures authorized in other ses- 
sions of Congress will be made. The ac- 
tual total outlay during the year is 
somewhat uncertain, depending upon 
progress made in naval construction, 
army rearmament, public works, etc. 
With the stupendous appropriations 
made, however, as against a revenue 
which will probably not exceed $6,000,- 
000,000, a deficit of between five and 
six billions may be anticipated. Old age 
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for Federal Reserve notes. 


Extended charter of the Export-Import Bank for two years. 

Made total appropriations of $13,360,000,000. 

Passed President’s full national defence program authorizing expendi- 
tures of approximately $2,000,000,000 on army, navy and air forces. 

A ppropriated $1,775,000,000 for relief in the current year but limited 


WPA activities. 


Passed Government Reorganization Act. 

Passed Hatch bill to limit political activity of office holders. 

Passed tax measure to impose flat 18 per cent levy on incomes of cor pora- 
tions and wiping out remnants of undistributed profits tax; also per- 
mitting deduction of two years’ losses in computing incomes. 

Froze social security taxes at present rate for three years and extended 


benefits. 


What Congress Did Not Do 


Pass the President’s $3,800,000,000 lending-spending bill including 
$800,000,000 for slum clearance through the United States Housing 


Authority. 


Pass the Townsend Old Age Pension bill. 
Amend or repeal present neutrality laws. 


Pass a comprehensive railway bill. 


Amend the National Labor Relations Act. 


Amend the Wages and Hours Act. 


Authorize the insurance of small loans to business. 


pension payments are to commence next 
January and a considerable portion of 
the funds collected on that account, 
used for current expenditures, will then 
go for the purpose for which they are 
collected. So a greater portion of the 
current year’s deficit must be financed 
by the public in new money issues. 


The Agencies’ Needs 


THERE IS FAIR PROSPECT, also, that 
various Government agencies will be in 
the market for new money. The RFC 
has authority to expand its loans con- 
siderably. While the Corporation has a 
very substantial balance in hand the 
expansion of various lending agencies 
drawing their funds through the Cor- 
poration suggests a demand for at least 
a fair amount of new money. The Hous- 
ing Authority will call upon investors 
for several hundred millions of dollars. 
On the other hand, there will be at least 
a fair reduction in outstanding guaran- 
teed securities of the HOLC, the Fed- 


22 East 40th 


eral Farm Mortgage Corporation and 
the Land banks, as their long term 
loans are amortized. 


September—December 


THE SEPTEMBER FINANCING will prob- 
ably be important if for no other reason 
than the fact that the 15th of the 
month seems to be an open date. Only 
$11,035,100 of 136 per cent Treasury 
notes fall due on that date in addition 
to the usual weekly Treasury bill issues, 
all of which now outstanding are be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $101,009,000 in 
the recurring weekly issues. An issue of 
$526,232,500 of 134 per cent Treasury 
notes falls due on December 15. There 
are no other long term issues maturing 
before March 15, 1940. Apparently the 
lines are all set for comparatively large 
new money issues in September and 
December. The Treasury is in a position 
to be quite independent in its financing 
operations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Strength 


NEW YORK 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1939 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 


. . $ 14,912,716.52 


United States Government Bonds . 10,613,871.00 
All other Bonds and Stocks ........ 79,255,824.00 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due 9,318,885.22 
Other Admitted Assets .......... 1,563,697.41 


$112,869,753.15 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .... . 46,616,806.00 
Reserve for Losses. 4,632,412.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts . 1,997,695.41 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . 61,510.00 
44,561,329.74 
$112,869,753.15 


NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements— 
Bonds are valued on amortized basis. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried 
on basis of pro-rata share of Capital and Surplus. All other securities at Market valuations. 
Securities carried at $3,100,267.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are 
deposited as required by various regulatory authorities. 
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‘COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $57,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance ser- 
vice through subsidiary com- 
panies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
which consists of purchasing 
self-liquidating accounts, ex- 
tends to automobile dealers, 
household appliance dealers, 
and to manufacturers and 
dealers in many lines of indus- 
trial, commercial and profes- 
sional equipment, including 
the heavy goods industries. 


C.I.T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities from 
60 to 270 days and at cur- 
rent discount rates. These 
notes are payable atany of 
our 279 depositary banks 
located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Examiners’ Conference 


CONFERENCES BETWEEN the Comp- | 
troller of the Currency and the 12 chief | 


| national bank examiners early in August 


led to wide conjecture as to impending | 
| changes in policy, methods and super- | 


| vision of the national bank structure. 


| Asa matter of fact the conferences were | 

held for the purpose of getting better | 
| acquainted with the new personnel in | 
| the Comptroller’s office, a discussion of | 


current problems in examination and 
| supervision e-pecially with reference to 
| uniform methods in supervision and 
| classification of loans and investments, 


| an important factor in improving the | 

credit position of cities, and current | 
| payments from the Treasury are still of | 
| material benefit. One of the most im- | 
portant factors that enabled many cities | 
to work out of a bankrupt condition five | 
years ago was the refinancing of home | 


and a tightening of the organization and | 

| improvement in examiner morale. In all | } 
these respects the conferences were pro- 

| nounced a distinct success. 


Improved Municipal Credit 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has been 


mortgages by the HOLC, resulting in 


many millions of dollars being paid into | 


city treasuries in back taxes. Grants in 
aid for various public works have also 
been important and are noted in a sur- 
vey report by the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House as one reason why 
most cities are holding their own or 
doing better financially. Other reasons 
given are better tax collections, better 
business, reduced debts, new sources of 
income, and operations on a fixed cash 
budget. 


Postal Savings Interest 


Tue Postat Savincs System is fol- 
lowing the policy of reducing the rate of 
interest paid depositors to that estab- 
lished by the laws of the several states 
where the latter do not allow more than 
the 2 per cent the System has paid here- 
tofore. The policy is forced upon the 
System by provisions of the Banking 


| Act of 1935 which require that national 
| banks and savings institutions may not 
| pay more than the states allow their 
| own institutions to pay. The policy also 
| reduces sources of friction between the | 
| Government institution and private 

| savings institutions. 


Putting Gold to Work 


SOME OF THE GOLD stock of the United 


| States is being put to work, albeit only 
|as Treasury deposits in the Reserve 


| banks against which it can draw for | 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


And help he did. The chap on the 

other end of the line had cashed a 

“no account” check of $65.00 for 

a man who had removed the. 
blank check from the book of 

his employer. A visit to the bank’s 

customer led to identification of 

the check passer and the money 

was recovered. 


Only because of perfect control 
in the distribution of his blank 
check stock — made possible 
through the use of Safety Num- 
bering — was this banker able to 
tell the casher of the check the 
name of the depositor to whom it 
had originally been given. No 
bank is obliged to do this. But 
what a satisfaction to be able to 
do it. 


Safety Numbering isn’t costly. 
Tell us the quantity of stock 
checks you use in a year and 
we'll promptly send you an es- 
timate together with our booklet 
which explains just what Safety 
Numbering is. 


CHECK PRINTERS /NC., 
Lithographers and Printers 


PLANTS AT 


NEW YORK ST. PAUL 


KANSAS CITY 
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ABOVE: Good general illumina- 
tion is supplied by nine a 
fixtures, each equipped with bot 
mercury and G-E poe lamps. 
BELOW: Working areas are more 
intensely lighted with G-E Fluor- 
escent Mazpa lamps which pro- 
vide from 25-40 footcandles of 
light. 


SAVINGS BANK SAVES EYES WITH 


HE Seaman’s Bank for Savings at 74 Wall Street, New 

York City, is another leading bank which recently installed 
modern light-conditioning to make seeing easier both for cus- 
tomers and employees. 


Today in this bank, customers can see more easily and transact 
their business more quickly and more accurately. And the 
officers, tellers, and other bank employees report that the new 
lighting helps them keep more alert since eye fatigue has been 
reduced. 

For information on how light-conditioning with G-E Mazpa 
lamps can increase efficiency in your bank or office, write to 


General Electric Company, Dept. 166-B-I, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Government expenses including the 
purchase of more gold. At the end of 
February the gold not being held as re- 
serves against certificates issued to the 
Reserve banks or in other gold reserves 
or in the Stabilization Fund amounted 
to $719,182,191. It is known as “free” 
gold. By issuing certificates against this 
gold and depositing them in the Re- 
serve banks the Treasury can draw upon 
the latter for ordinary expenditures. By 
the end of July this free gold fund had 


decreased to $331,718,493. On either 
date $142,405,399 was held intact as the 
balance of the increment resulting from 


the devaluation of the dollar. At the end 
of February the Treasury carried $576,- 
909,893 of free gold in its working 
balance. At the end of July the amount 
was $189,313,094. In the five months 
the Treasury was able to replenish its 
working balance by $387,596,799 which 
is another way of saying that the work- 
ing balance otherwise would have been 
reduced by that amount or that amount 
of money would have been borrowed to 
maintain it. 


Farm Security 


IN THE FIRST six months of the cur- 
rent calendar year the Farm Security 
Administration increased its loans— 
mostly to tenant farmers for the pur- 
chase or equipment of farms—by 
roughly $80,000,000 to a total of $256,- 
274,834. This activity of the Govern- 
ment has received less attention than it 
deserves. It is evident that the move- 
ment to enable tenant farmers to ac- 
quire farms of their own is becoming 
| one of the big things in the Govern- 
| ment. It is significant that the Senate 
in the lending-spending bill it passed 
approved of $600,000,000 for the pur- 
pose in addition to the regular appro- 
priation already made. There is no 
| doubt in Washington that next year’s 
| appropriation for the Administration 
| will be many times that for the current 
fiscal year. 


Baby Bonds 


OUTSTANDING UNITED STATES Sav- 
| INGS bonds are expected to pass the two 
billion dollar point on or about Septem- 
ber 1. The total at the beginning of 
August was $1,949,436,747. July sub- 
scriptions amounted to $84,684,803, 
the third highest monthly record. In the 
last fiscal year these securities furnished 
$684,495,389 of the $3,274,000,000 which 
the Treasury had to borrow. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year they are expected to 
furnish at least $800,000,000 of the 
Government’s financing. Low yields on 
bonds and the difficulty of securing ac- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BROKEN: One Puppy’s Leg—One Little Boy’s Heart 


No one would deliberately break a puppy's leg... and a 
little boy’s heart. And somewhere there is a driver who 
won't sleep very well tonight. Over and over, a terrifying 
thought will repeat itself...“A few inches more and I 
might have run down the child.” 

The Maryland has long been a leader in the fight to 
lessen automobile fatalities. The saddening fact is that so 
many of these accidents could be averted. 


All it requires is the exercise of common sense on the 


part of the driver, and ordinary caution by pedestrians. 

If you are a parent, supplement the work The Maryland 
is doing in schools—train your children never to cross 
streets in the middle of the block, never to play in the 
street. 

If you are a driver, train yourself to drive carefully, 
always on the alert. With your individual interest and help, 
the cause of safety can progress more rapidly. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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SERVING AMERICAN BANKS 


IN 29 COUNTIRUES 


Complete correspondent services available to 
American banks through an extensive branch 
system in Canada, Latin America and Overseas. 


Over 600 branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 45 branches 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, British 
and French West Indies and 21 branches in Central and 
South America. Also in London and Paris. Enquiries invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


ASSETS OVER $900,000,000 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC. 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles: 
PRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning: 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it ofters to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ceptable other investments is the ex- 
planation offered for their current 
popularity. 


Public Debt 


FINAL FIGURES SHOW that the United 
States Government in the last fiscal 
year paid $940,539,763.50 as interest on 
the public debt. Statutory debt retire- 


| ment during the year amounted to 
| $58,246,450. The increase in interest 


amounted to only about 14% million 


| dollars in the face of an increase of a 


$3,600,000,000 deficit—a measure of the 
extent to which easy money has beaten 
down the return on investments in 
Government securities. 


Foreign Bank Branches 


PROSPECTIVE INCREASE in the num- 
ber of branches of foreign banks in the 
United States—the decision of the Swiss 
Bank Corporation to establish a branch 
in New York City is an example—is not 
as popular in Federal supervisory cir- 
cles as it might be. Proper supervision in 
such cases involves difficulties not found 
in domestic institutions. With so much 
foreign capital coming to the United 
States, however, it is inevitable that 
foreign banking houses should endeavor 
to continue to handle the money of 
their home patrons. Several important 
banking concerns are canvassing the 
situation with a view of entering the 
American field. 


Mortgage Association 


THE FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION organized by the RFC is 
not expanding as rapidly as Government 
officials hoped; but in mid-July it held 
32,266 mortgages totaling $130,248,977. 


Banks and the Labor Law 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
Boarp has ruled that national banks 
are not instrumentalities of the United 
States Government and therefore come 
under the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Act with all that such 
jurisdiction implies. The Social Security 
Administration has ruled that national 
banks are instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and there- 
fore do not come within the scope of the 
Social Security Act. No doubt in time 
the courts will pass upon this question 
and bring some order and consistency 
into the application of Federal acts to 
national banks. Meanwhile, these acts 
seem to mean what the agencies admin- 
istering them want them to mean. 

GEORGE E. ANDERSON 
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» Broaden customer service with Chase correspondent facilities « 


A BANK WITHIN A BANK 


for Correspondents’ Foreign Business 


O NUMEROUS and so varied are the activities 
of the Chase Foreign department that it might 
be called a bank within a bank. 


Here foreign exchange transactions run into 
millions of dollars each day. More than twenty-five 
integrated divisions are maintained to handle—speedily 
and with accuracy—the financing of import and export 
shipments...the issuance of letters of credit ... the 
checking and preparation of shipping documents. .. 
the presentation of drafts for payment... and the 
collection of foreign bound bills... 

The extensive facilities of this “bank within a 
bank” often help correspondents to fulfil their own 
customers’ overseas banking requirements quickly, 
efficiently and at minimum cost. 


The Chase banking system maintains its own organization in those 
: 
centers of trade and travel indicated on the above map. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Yearbook 


S IS THE SECOND Yearbook issue 
I of BANKING. In text and pictures the 
editors have tried to reflect outstanding 
events and significant trends of the 
months between the Houston Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Seattle Convention of 
September 25-28, 1939, thus providing 
a magazine that will continue in use 
long after the postman has brought it. 
There was no attempt at being en- 
cyclopaedic, so maybe your favorite 
trend or event has been omitted. But 
BANKING feels that in stressing the 
“Know Your Bank” theme, it empha- 
sizes a point that will appeal to bankers 
who believe business begins in one’s own 
bank, not in the other fellow’s, and that 
there is no compromise with knowledge. 
Besides calling attention to the special 
Convention section, another point might 
be mentioned. The Yearbook for 1938— 
the November number—was in such 
demand that the supply of extra copies 
quickly gave out. The print order for 
the present issue was generous, but 
exhaustible, so order early. 


Idle Money 


Mr. ATWoop’s SYMPOSIUM on the 
reasons for money’s idleness offers in- 
formative comment on what would 
appear to be the Year’s Problem. It has, 
in fact, been the problem of the last 
several years; as for the future—well, no 
prophecies are in order here. 

Incidentally, Mr. Atwood’s contribu- 
tions to BANKING in recent months have 
been widely read. Long a regular writer 
for the Saturday Evening Post and other 


JUST A MINUTE 


RICHMOND 


The lobby of the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, headquarters for the 
American Bankers Association regional banking conference, December 7-8 


national magazines, he has the happy 
faculty of making facts tell an interest- 
ing story. 


Streamlining 


It ISN’T EXPECTED that bankers, 
after reading the article on bank reports 
and statements, will send out hurry 
calls for high pressure streamlining 
experts. The purpose is, rather, to 
chronicle a definite trend in industrial 
public relations activity and to suggest 
how it can be adapted to the banking 
business. 

Some banks, especially in smaller 
communities where customer contacts 


STUDENTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Some of the members of the California Bankers Association who attended the 
Stanford Business Conference on the University campus July 17-21 under aus- 
pices of the Graduate School of Business 


are more intimate, are finding that they 
can use their reports to carry more than 
a recapitulation of operating results 
which most of the readers don’t under- 
stand. Simple facts about banking 
service, well told, make folks aware 
that the bank is a human place, after 
all—run by people, for people. 


We Get Digested 


It’s IMPOLITE to talk about yourself, 
but we can’t resist this one. 

Down in Florida—where, by the way, 
every bank is now a member of the 
American Bankers Association—they’re 
digesting us. Starting with the July 
issue, a mimeographed two-page sum- 
mary of BANKING’s contents was mailed 
to the banks by W. W. McEachern, 
president of the Union Trust Company, 
St. Petersburg. Acting as Association 
State Vice-president elect, Mr. Mc- 
Eachern sent with the first digest a 
letter pointing out that the Association 
was anxious for its members to derive 
every possible advantage from mem- 
bership, that he thought the brief 
review might aid the banks in “getting 
the most out of this journal’”’, and that 
he would send the summary monthly 
if the idea was popular. 

In a sentence or two Mr. McEachern 
chattily outlines each editorial feature. 
It’s a neat job, and we say “Thanks.” 


Slogans 101-105 


WHEN BankKING printed that July 
article “100 Bank Slogans”’, it realized 
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that the editorial neck was being pre- 
cariously projected. In fact, the Edi- 
torial Committee posted some playful 
bets as to how long it would be before 
the first letter arrived saying: “Hey, 
what’s the matter with you? Our bank 
has a good slogan, too!” 

Well, the No. 1 Correspondent from 
the slogan front was Miss Helen Betz, 
member of Cincinnati Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. Writing 
promptly on the stationery of The 
Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of that city, Miss Betz said: 


In the July issue of BANKING, Mr. T. D. 
MacGregor has compiled a group of 100 
bank slogans. I have gone through the 
whole list and am disappointed in not 
finding a bank from Cincinnati in it. I 
believe that The Provident Bank, of 
which I am an employee, has as good a 
slogan as any in the list. Our slogan ‘‘ As 
Solid as the Oak”’ is carried out in all of 
our advertisements by an acorn. 

We also use it in our endorsement 
machine. ‘‘Where Friends Meet Friends” 
is also used by our bank. 

I am sure there are many other good 
ones not included in the list. 


And then came this letter from 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis (“Oldest Bank West of the 
Mississippi’’) : 

I was interested in reading the ‘100 
Bank Slogans” given to you by Mr. T. D. 
MacGregor. 

Evidently he hasn’t seen ours and you 
might hand this letterhead to him. 

Cordially yours, 
Tom K. Smiru, President. 


Finally, Mr. MacGregor himself ar- 
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rived. It seems he had been getting 
letters, too. 

His addenda were: “Behind the En- 
during Institution—Successful Custom- 
ers”, Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
Pittsburgh; ““We Are Here—to Serve 
You”, Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York; “Sound Banking 
Service”, American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the tactful and 
canny Mr. MacGregor, “there are many 
others equally worthy, so perhaps I 
shall have to expand my list to 200 
eventually.” 

In printing the 100, BANKING had no 
idea of giving a complete report on bank 
slogans, or of selecting the 100 best. 
Perhaps some day there can be a Slogan 
Issue. The subject would almost require 
a job of that proportion, apparently. 


—And 106 


THE ABOVE paragraphs had hardly 
reached the printer when BANKING was 
advised by William H. Horsley, presi- 
dent of the Pacific National Advertising 


Agency, Seattle, that another omission | 


had been noted. The slogan of the Seat- 
tle-First National Bank is “‘ The Largest 
of Many Excellent Banks in the North- 
west”, and Mr. Horsley hoped that 
BANKING would include it in any future 
tabulation of slogans. 


Behind the Scenes 


Viewed from the customer’s side of 
the teller’s cage, banking looks quite 
simple and direct—you just take in 
money and pay it out, trying to do more 


hod 
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HE GOT THE LOAN 


dent, The American National 
Bank, Nashville, sent this 
picture to BANKING. Here is 
his explanation of it: 

W. A. Dealy is a United 
States engineer at Nashville, 
and S. B. Langham is assist- 
ant manager of the bank’s 
Broadway branch. One morn- 


ing Mr. Langham received by | 


mail this cartoon by Mr. 
Dealy, which was his applica- 
tion for a loan of $200. He 


pictured himself as being | 


forced to this step by the 
thugs sickness, doctors, gen- 
eral expenses, taxes, etc. 
Later that day Mr. Dealy 
called on Mr. Langham and 
not only was the loan granted 
for $200, but it was increased 
to $250. 


C. H. Wetterau, vice-presi- 


SPECIALISTS IN 


UNITED 
STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 
OTHER AGENCY ISSUES 
TERRITORIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


C.J.DEVINEs. CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
HAnover 2-2727 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
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CoonsIpER the 
factors that have done much 
to achieve perfection in the 
operation of banking’s most 
used service, the deposit-and- 
check system of payment. 


The adding machine; the Post 
Office; the aeroplane; the rail- 
roads; the Clearing House; the 
Federal Reserve System; cor- 
respondent bank relationships; 
—and long years of experience. 


Since 1803 our correspon- 


dents have been cooperating 
with us in making an impor- 
tant contribution to this 
indispensable public service. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Uncivided Profits 
$41,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| of the former than of the latter. The 
| average customer, of course, only sees 


the “out front” part of the bank where 


| he transacts his business, and never sees 


the work of the men and women who 
keep the wheels moving so that he and 
other customers can cash checks and 
borrow money with a minimum of 
inconvenience. 

To Americo Grosso BANKING is in- 
debted for the above “behind the 
scenes”’ pictures of the outgoing mail 
department of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. On the first day of the 
month the peak load here averages 
60,000 items, weighing about a ton and 
a half. The daily average is 12,000 
items. 


Commutation 


UNDER A RECENT Associated Press 
wire photo of two Scotties was this 
caption: “In Denver yesterday these 
two Scottish terriers were given a new 
lease on life when County Judge C. E. 
Kettering set aside a death sentence 
ordered for the dogs in the will of their 
mistress, Mrs. Ellen R. Webb. The 
wealthy widow had requested execution 
of the dogs to save them ‘grief and 
unhappiness over her death.’ But Trust 
Officer H. E. Parks, who had asked for 
the reprieve, told the court that the 
Scotties were not ‘pining away.’” 

Mr. Parks is trust officer of the Den- 
ver National Bank. 


Sesquicentennial 


MAY WE CALL particular attention 
to the picture story about the Treasury’s 
150th anniversary (page 50). The 
photostats from actual documents on 
file in the national archives tell some 
interesting history as it was being made, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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“.and your check 
is an important 
part of your public 
relations program’ 


Whenever Public Relations are 
discussed at Conventions, authorities 
invariably stress the value of checks 
as “Ambassadors of Good Will” — 
because they are constantly passing 
through the hands of your customers 
and are frequently seen by those 
whose business you seek. » » » » How 
important, then, to have your checks 


attractively designed on safety paper 
which will reflect the prestige and 
standing of your institution. » » » » 
La Monte Safety Papers are distinctive 
in appearance, present an excellent: 
writing surface and are widely ac-. 
cepted as “the standard of protection” 
for checks and other banking forms. 


From coast to coast, La Monte Safety Papers are the choice of outstanding 
business institutions, including more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley .... New Jersey 
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BARECTIONS FOR BANK! 


We your account this doy, name snd adideess below will 


Cuatis New-Stvte 


BANh - BY- MAIL 


envelopes ore available in four sizes 


and fit Standard Window Envelopes 


You may not want increased depos- 
its right at the present time 
but you do want to make more 
loans, rent more safety deposit 
bexes and encourage more people 
to use your trust department ser- 
vices. 

Many banks have found thot 
the distribution of Curtis Bank- 
by- Mail envelopes to a select list 
of prospects has opened up Scores of 
profitable new accounts. 

We believe your NEW BUSINESS 
deport ment will be interested in this 

possibly a trial order. 


May We Seno You Sampres ano Prices? 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
| cBank Bur 


342 CAPITOL AVE 1000 UNIVERSITY AvE 


ST. PAUL 


1614 40TH ST. 


HARTFORD CLEVELAND 


Genthmen: Jend us somples of your Bonk - by- 
Mail Envelopes which we understand have 
standard size deposit slips (else larger or smeller 
if desired) and a mew time-saving receipt form. 


and tell it, we think, in an unusually 
effective way. 


Not a Squeak 


J. P. McEvoy, writing in the Sateve- 
post about the movie producer, Darryl 
Francis Zanuck, and his purchase of the 
picture rights for John Steinbeck’s 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” says: 


make an uncompromising picture. 
“Mind you, I think the Hays office 

has done a great job, but if they inter- 

fere with this picture I’m going to take 


Hays office.” 
“They say the bankers will get you.”’ 


been making pictures for years and 
bankers—and bankers are always heav- 


ies and pictures are always taking a 
crack at them... . 


Not Copyrighted 


At the time the August issue of 
| BANKING went to press it was contem- 
_ plated that the proposed standard form 

of assignment of life insurance policies 
as collateral would be copyrighted and 
the form printed therein bore the nota- 
‘tion that it was approved and copy- 
righted by the Bank Management 
|Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. However, it was subse- 
| quently decided that the form would 
‘not be copyrighted, and so, for ac- 
curacy’s sake, the inaccuracy in the last 
issue is hereby corrected. 

and Borrower 


| THE SUBJECT OF BANK LENDING to the 
| individual appears to offer an interest- 
|ing opportunity for public educational 
efforts that have long range ends in 
| view. The Madison-Crawford National 
_ Bank of Chicago is inaugurating a wide- 
| spread campaign to interpret credit 
| realistically, using a new booklet Bank 
\and Borrower as its medium. T. H. 
| Golightly, the bank’s president, says: 


In view of the growing importance of in- 
stallment loans and promotion efforts in con- 
nection therewith, it is necessary, in my 
opinion, to take a long range view of per- 
sonal and consumer credit. We must not for- 
get that, to many people credit is a new 
‘product’. They need to know its limitations, 
as well as its purposes and advantages. The 
better they understand, the more selectively 
they will “buy”. 

Our booklet does a thorough job of mer- 
chandising as well as interpretation, and we 
are obtaining excellent results from its 
distribution. 


Talking it over with Zanuck, I am | 
convinced that he thinks he is going to | 


full-page ads in the papers and print | 
our correspondence. I'll let the public | 
decide what they want to see—not the | 


Zanuck snorted with derision. ‘I’ve | 


I’ve never heard one squeak out of the | 


UNUSUAL 
LIQUIDITY 


COMPANY 
ACTUALLY 177%, ————- 
"LIQUID" 


LIQUID ASSETS 
$5,640,610.14 


ACTUAL LIABILITIES 
$3,183,935.05 


A Fire Insurance Company must 
be able to meet the unexpected — 
catastrophes if you please. 


The above graph reveals that 
Millers National could liquidate 
84.4% of its total assets on short 
notice. Observe how easily this 
Company’s actual liabilities could 
be retired out of its liquid assets. 
It is actually 177% liquid! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
HOME OFFICE - CHICAGO 


COTTON 
MOVING! 


Each fall for 75 years, as the 
bulk of the great Mid-South 
cotton crop has moved through 
the Memphis market, this 
bank has cooperated closely 
with others all over the world 
in financing market transac- 
tions. Facilities developed 
through this experience are at 
your service — the year ‘round. 


THE 


| FIRST NATIONAL 
BANh OF 


MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Speed up operations of check departments with 
the International Proof Machine 


+ 


At the A.B.A. Convention 


Bank Executives attending the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association at 


Showing the compact ar- 
rangement of the twenty- 


Seattle, Washington, September 25 to 28, are four adding machines, 
cordially invited to visit the International Business using single or duplicate 
Machines Exhibit and see the International Proof tapes. 


Machine in action. 


Tus modern machine brings to check divisions a quicker 
and more comprehensive command of all phases of their 
work. It saves time and effort and reduces the cost of 
proving and distributing checks. 


With this machine, the checks are sorted into twenty-four 
individual receptacles. Checks are also listed simulta- 
neously on any of twenty-four adding machines, using 
single or duplicate tapes. In addition, the checks are auto- 
matically counted as they are sorted and listed. 


The International Proof Machine brings an efficiency and 
control which results in better service to customers. It is 
enthusiastically endorsed by leading banks and trust com- 
panies. Find out how this machine can serve you. Send for 
illustrated folder. 


The sorting receptacles of the Proof Machines are 
instantly accessible. 


Plan to visit the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration Galleries of Science and Art at the New 
York World's Fair and the Golden Gate Interna- 


tional Exposition. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
5890 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 


BANKING by Albert Journeay 


CuEsTER R. Davis, vice-president 
and trust officer, Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, has a distinguished military 
record. After attending the First Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp he went overseas 
and from April to August 1918 was 
with the British between Arras and 
Vimy Ridge. He was in the Saint 
Mihiel drive and three offenses in the 
Argonne. 

While in command of his company in 
an attack in front of Buzancy he was 
seriously wounded by a machine gun 
bullet. Despite his wound he carried on 
until a second bullet from an enemy 
sharpshooter tore through his chest and 
back. He was twice gassed — spent a 
year in Government hospitals. In 1932 
he received the Award of the Purple 
Heart and following the War held the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Prior to the War, Colonel Davis was 
one of Lake Forest College’s leading 
athletes. He captained that school’s 
1916 football team. 

* 

Howarp E. DRAKE, real estate offi- 
ces, East River Savings Bank, New 
York City, is and for eight years has 
been an enthusiastic volunteer fireman. 


One year he served as captain of his 
company. His real hobby is to drive the 
“tiller” (rear wheel of the hook and 
ladder truck) for Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 1 of Hastings-on-the 
Hudson. 

Mr. DRAKE admits the 75-foot aerial 
ladder gives him almost as much of a 
thrill as the famous uniforms and badges 
provided for the 22 members of the 
company. Theirs is a matter of civic 
pride (no commissions, no pay and no 
sinecures). Even so, they have a ready 
attitude toward the fire whistles and 
sirens that blow in the middle of the 
night. It’s all in a night’s play. 

* 

Br'gadier General Joun C. PERSONs, 
president, First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, lends weight to the psycholo- 
gists’ contention that those who rank 
highest. in school are most likely to 
achieve success. At the University of 
Alabama General Persons was a Phi 
Beta Kappa as well as a member of 
several athletic teams. He graduated 
from law school cum laude. Though still 
a comparatively young man his career 
has been one of outstanding success in 
such varied fields as law, banking, edu- 
cation, business and the Army. At the 
same time he has played an active 
part in civic activities. 

After attending the First Officers’ 
Training Camp, where he was ranked 
third in a company of 175, he was com- 


PACIFIC COAST CHAMPION 


16 


E. K. Barnes’ daughter, 
Mary Ruth (left), an attrac- 
tive 16-year-old high school 
senior, is junior ladies figure 
skating champion of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. BARNEs, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Spokane, Washington, him- 
self has a keen interest in 
sports and athletics. In high 
school he starred in basket- 
ball and at Whitman College 
was a member of both the 
basketball and football teams. 
Subsequently, he was one of 
the promoters of hockey in 
Spokane, which experience 
cost him a_ considerable 
sum of money and damp- 
ened his enthusiasm for 
owning hockey teams. He 
‘has done noteworthy work 
in developing athletics and 
good sportsmanship among 
the younger generation. 


General PERSONS 


missioned a captain of infantry. Later 
he received his majority. Following his 
discharge from the overseas forces he 
entered the National Guard and rose to 
be brigadier general. He is at present 
Senior Officer of the National Guard 
in Alabama and commands the 62nd 
Infantry Brigade. 

Among decorations awarded General 
Persons are the Distinguished Service 
Cross, U. S., awarded for “ Extraordi- 
nary Heroism in Action,” and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, State of 
Alabama. He was cited by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama for extraordinary 
services in the 1934 miners’ strike. His 
masterly handling of this situation 
brought high praise from operators, 
unions and the press of the nation. 

* 

It is possible that in the next few 
years there will be a World Series in 
which two of America’s leading banks 
will be vitally interested. According to 
Press reports, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, acting under the will of the 
late J. Louis Comiskey, is to control the 
Chicago White Sox for the next eight 
years, while the Peoples Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, acting for an estate, 
is an important factor in the affairs of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

* 

J. R. Carre ct, vice-president, The 
Merchants Bank, Winona, Minnesota, 
rates as one of the best banker-golfers 
in the U. S. Mr. Chappell played only 
once in the Minnesota State Amateur 
Tournament, but he won the champion- 
ship that year, shooting a 68 on one 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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“There are ‘paper profits’ bere that can 


never be washed out.” 


"This piece of paper is more than a prom- 
ise, on the part of our insurance company, 
to pay workmen’s compensation claims 
and to protect us against legal complica- 
tions. 

“Rather, it presents an opportunity for 
us to receive from American Mutual, 
profits that accrue regardless of market 
conditions. 

“Forget, for the present, the purely phys- 
ical benefits—the guards on the danger- 
ous machines, the prompt payment of em- 
ployees’ claims, the medical treatment of 
injured men. What is more important to 
us is this—that American Mutual’s serv- 
ice helps make our plant a better place 
to work in... and a more profitable 
place for us. 


“They do more than just eliminate dan- 
ger — they help to build safety .. . build 
it not only in the form of mechanical 
guards around dangerous spots, but in 


“AMERICAN 
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the minds of our men and in the methods 
of the work they perform. And, because 
safety contributes to efficiency, American 
Mutual’s practical and economical engi- 
neering methods make possible a more 
favorable operating cost . . . saving not 
only in the cost of insurance, in the elim- 
ination of indirect, uninsurable accident 
losses, but also in the actual cost of get- 
ting goods produced. 

“From this piece of paper, we can build 
profits which can never be taken away.” 

* 

American Mutual offers industrial 
firms an opportunity to make three 
extra profits: 

... from safety engineering which re- 
duces accident losses and often 
lowers insurance costs 

... from a specialized medical service 


American 


restoring the valuable services of men 
who have been injured. 

... from a cash dividend of 20% or more, 
paid regularly to our policyholders 
since 1887. 

American Mutual, America’s first liabil- 
ity insurance company, has branches in 59 
of the country’s principal industrial centers. 
In addition to Workmen’s Compensation, 
it offers opportunity for savings on Auto- 
mobile, Fidelity Bond, and practically all 
other lines of liability insurance. 

Admitted Assets: $38,330,807.44 Liabilities: $32,365,700.56 


Surplus to Policybolders: $5,963,106.88 As of Dec. 31, 1938 


Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied- 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


gives a 3-profit opportunity 


MUTUAL LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Send for free booklet “Hew Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars” 
describing this lowest net cost insurance. 142 Berkeley St., Dept.B-4, Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 
OF 
HONORABLE DEALING 


INDIVIDUALLY ENGINEERED 
COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


Todd Service comprises the 
design and manufacture of 
the correct size and type of 
combustion equipment for 
each specific type of com- 
mercial, industrial or marine 
boiler, fired by liquid fuel 
or gas. 


Our engineers are always 
available without obliga- 
tion for an impartial survey 
of combustion phases of fur- 
nace operation. 


(Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 
601 West 26th Street, New York City 


New York Mobile New Orleans 
Galveston Seattle London 
Buenos Aires 


MONEY CHANGERS QUARTETTE (See Column 3) 
Left to right, Sig Silverness, Ronald Harrison, Walter Nelson, Paul Petterson 


round. Together with his son he played 
only once in the state father and son 
tournament and tied for first place. 

He has been local champion six 
times. He is the only player who ever 
won the Southern Minnesota champion- 
ship twice. He was perennially low in 
state banking tournaments. 

While still interested in champion- 
ship golf he has today an even greater 
interest—solving Winona’s unemploy- 
ment problem. As chairman of the city’s 
committee he has made important con- 
tributions toward finding a solution. 
Results are already evident, with prom- 
ise of unusual developments ahead. 

Mr. CHAPPELL is a past president of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association and 
member of the Executive Council of 
the A.B.A. 


Musical notes and bank notes harmo- 
nize in the Marquette National Bank 
of Minneapolis. The Marquette Money 
Changers Quartette, composed of four 
employees, has attracted much favor- 
able publicity and good will for their 
bank. It is one of the city’s favorite 
musical attractions and appears fre- 
quently before service clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, church organiza- 
tions, and at the bank meetings. The 
quartette sang recently before 10,000 
people in the municipal auditorium. 


* 


R. H. Myers, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank and of the 
Merchants Trust Company, Muncie, 
Indiana, was the first citizen of Muncie 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


FRIEND OF MEDICINE 


ArtTHuR V. Brown, president of 
both the Union Trust Co. and the 
Indiana National Bank of Indianap- 
olis, has been throughout his career 
a remarkable community servant. 
No phase of his many sided life 
has been more significant than his 
identity with the Methodist Hospi- 
tal of Indiana. As a member of the 
Board for over 17 years he has con- 
tributed mightily to the successful 


| operation and greater expansion of 


an institution which now cares for 


| more than 25,000 patients annually. 


Last year his service in this field 


| was publicly recognized at a ban- 


quet given in his honor by the medi- 


| eal staff of the Hospital. On this 
| occasion Mr. Brown was presented 
| with a scroll of honor conferring 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, INc._ 


upon him the honorary degree of 
Friend of Medicine. 

Mr. Brown is a native of Indiana 
and a graduate of Butler Univer- 
sity. He studied law in the firm 
headed by President Benjamin Har- 
rison and was deputy prosecuting 
attorney and attorney for Marion 


| County before turning to banking. 
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“Pl call this convention a success if it gives me just one 
good idea,” said a banker not long ago. 

With that point in mind—for bankers who do not attend 
many conventions as well as for those who do—we have 
prepared a booklet designed to present just one good idea, 
which we believe in strongly. It applies to every commercial 
bank and trust company, every savings bank, every building 
and loan association in the country. 

It is not an idea that will bowl you over with its implica- 
tions. But it is a practical one that should save you money 


and give you a new and effective weapon for winning cus- 


tomer good will. It may be some time before you wish to put 
it into effect, but sooner or later (we believe) all banks will 
come to it. 


We may be overrating it, but we think it is well worth an 
inquiry from you. The booklet will be sent on request. No 
salesman or solicitor will follow. No obligation of any sort. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND PUBLIC IS SPONSORED BY 


THE INSTITUTE oF 
BANK STATIONERS | 


51 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


September 1939 
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MAKING SAFER THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


a Bec. The stability of the World of Tomorrow is the 
BS protection real measure of risk of most financial transactions. 

“vss” Bankers, investors and credit organizations testify 
to the important role that insurance plays in supporting our 
business and personal economic structure. The uncertainties 
of moral irregularities, accidental injuries or disruptions of 
business, and destructive fires cannot be avoided — but the 
security of persons or organizations which would suffer loss 
thereby can be guaranteed by adequate insurance protection. 


The Commercial Union Group has had many years of 
experience providing world-wide insurance service. Its nine 
Capital Stock Fire and Casualty Companies make it, financially, 
one of the world’s strongest insurance groups — with a reputa- 
tion unsurpassed for sound underwriting. Thousands of expert 
agents represent it from coast to coast. Offices in practically 
every civilized country facilitate foreign operations. 


GROUP 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE 
CoLumMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY “ UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. LIMITED 
THe ATINE INSURANCE CoMPANY,LID. Tart COMMERCIAL UNION Fine InsuRANCE COMPANY 
t 


» 
Hé CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICES e ONE PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


to be given the Lions Club award for the 
man symbolic of good citizenship. The 
winner of this award is deemed to 
represent the type of citizen this coun- 
try needs. Incidentally, Mr. Myers, 
who is past president of the Indiana 
Bankers Association, has an excellent 
voice and for some years sang in the 
Episcopal Choir. 


J. E. Kiran, vice-president and 
manager, Riverside (Cal.) Branch, 


Bank of America, is an aviation en- 
thusiast. Mr. Krixtan has held a flying 
license for over a decade and, together 
with one of his advisory board members, 
owns and flies a well equipped Stinson. 
While flying is presumed to be a young 
man’s sport Mr. KIL.tAn, who is in his 
fifties, believes that the experience of 
added years and the increasing caution 
of age compensate for the physical 
advantages of youth. 

* 

Bank birthdays, each marking the 
completion of another year of service 
to the community, are important dates 
on the calendar. The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Mobile takes just pride 
in the increasing number of its years. 
This year, to » celebrate the 38th anni- 


FOR CAREFREE 
RELAXATION 


Get away from routine for 
a week or a weekend. En- 
joy the matchless facilities 
of the Hotel Ambassador 
to make your visit perfect. 
Riding, golf, swimming in 
the great salt water pool. 
Or lazy sun-swept hours 
on the sun deck or along 
the boardwalk. Dine on 
marvelous food. Both 
American and European 
plan rates. 

ECONOMICAL AUTUMN 

RATES 
Specia’ Rates for children 


ALWAYS OPEN 
The 
Ambassador 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Managing Director 
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versary of its founding in 1901 it 
formally opened its new quarters. 
Present on this occasion were two 
men who from its founding had played 
an important part in the bank’s growth. 
One was Ernest F. Ladd, its president, 
the other D. R. Dunlap, president of 


the Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuild- | 4 
ing Co., who is a director of the Bank |, 


and who at one time was cashier. 


* 

D. W. Hoean, president, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City, has won many trophies as a 
trap shooter. Last year in the open 
meeting of the Oklahoma State Trap- 
shooters Association Mr. HoGAN won 
the Class “B” trophy, breaking 94 ou 


of 100, both in the handicap shoot and 
in the 16-yard target shoot. In the na- 
tional meet at Vandalia he was runner 
up one day in his class, having broken 
189 out of 200, including a run of 50 
straight. This is excellent marksman- 
ship, especially for a veteran who is 


Mr. HOGAN and 
one of his trophies 


over 65 years of age. Mr. HoGAn has 
always been a field wing shooter but it is 
only in the last five years that he has 
taken up clay pigeon shooting. In his 
collection of guns is the 42-40 Win- 
chester rifle taken from Henry Starr, 
notorious bank robber. 
* 

Tuomas A. MCKIERNAN, assistant 

vice-president, Fort Wayne (Indiana) 


— make ink figures 
easy to see 


Ledger paper should be easy on 
the eyes. It should not glare or 
shine. Yet it must serve as a back- 
ground for ruling and ink figures 
—a background that provides a 
scientific vision-aiding contrast. 


Permanized Ledger Papers are 
manufactured with this in mind. 
Bankers will find that ink figures 
placed on the new Permanized no- 
glare, white ledger are easy to 
read. Vision is rested by the effec- 
tive contrast, protected by the no- 
glare, white finish. 


Likewise, Permanized Ledgers 
print well and work beautifully on 
ruling machines. Take machine- 
posting, typing and pen-writing 
equally well. And erase cleanly, 
leaving a hard, fuzz-free surface. 


Available in no-glare white and 
buff. Many items in blue. We invite 
bank executives to send for sam- 
ples of these fine ledger papers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


WHITING-PLOVER 
PAPER COM PAN Y 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

71-73 Murray St. . New York City 
BOND PAPERS + LEDGER PAPERS 


| National Bank, recently did the impos- | THIN PAPERS + KEEBOARD TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
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STOP PETTY SHORTAGES WITH 


Frequent errors and shortages occur in banks where old style kraft coin 
wrappers are used. Steck’s exclusively patented CLEAR-VUE wrappers 
are transparent, strong, durable and permit accurate checking. Slugs and 
spurious coins are eliminated. The fraudulent re-use of wrappers and the 
misuse of names is also stopped. CLEAR-WUE wrappers are proving 
practical in many leading banks the country over. They are inexpensive to 
use and they offer a protection that can be had in no other way. Write 
today for FREE samples and prices. Test them thoroughly. Discover what 
a real value they will prove to be. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Bankers’ Supplies 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


| Handsome to look at 
| ...restful to use... 
| for Faries lamps lead 
| in style, as they have 
| in lighting efficiency 
for 59 years. 

200 Models 
Impressive designs for 
office, lobby or club. 
Lamps for store, general 
office or factory, that re- 
duce eye strain — in- 
crease efficiency. Sold 
by your electrical or of- 
fice equipment dealer. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1018 E. Grand Ave. 
Decatur, Ill. 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


Cc E N TRAL 
National Bank 
& Trust Company 


Des Moines 
Member Federal Depest Inerance Corp 


YOUR BOARD AND THE 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


This is a time when well informed directors 
are pillars of strength. BANKING has a 
group subscription plan, by means of which 
your bank can supply this magazine, each 
month, to all or selected members of your 
board. The cost is negligible. 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND BANKS 
ARE MAKING PROFITABLE USE OF IT 


sible—almost. Playing in a foursome, 
he scored a hole-in-one and in the same 
round came within an inch or two of 
scoring a second ace. 

| Sotomon A. Situ, president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
which on August 12 celebrated its 
golden anniversary, represents the third 
generation of his family to serve as 
president of a Chicago bank. 

His grandfather, Sotomon A. Smiru 
(1815-1879) was the third president of 
the Merchants Savings, Loan and Trust 
Co. and guided that institution safely 
through the Civil War, the Chicago fire 
and the Panic of 1873. 

His father, Byron L. Situ, founded 
the Northern Trust Company in 1889. 
He, too, was an outstanding banker 
| and in addition was a noted athlete. In 
college he gained considerable reputa- 
tion as a pitcher. In those days pitch- 
ing was held to a straight-arm under- 
‘hand delivery. Byron L. SmitH has 
|gone down in baseball tradition as the 
first underhand pitcher in the city to 
| master the art of throwing curves. 

Sotomon A. SmiTH succeeded his 
father as president on the latter’s death 
‘in 1914 and has maintained the fine 


t | standards that have been characteristic 


| of the institution throughout its 50 years. 
* 
| Burns W. SWENSON, assistant trust 
| officer of the Northwestern National 
| Bank and Trust Company, Minneap- 
| olis, got the greatest thrill of all his 
| years of hunting in the Northwest from 
_ bagging four Mallard ducks with the 
| three shells in his gun. The first shot 
| caught two in line as they came into the 
‘decoys and each of the other shells 
‘accounted for one of the remaining 
| birds as it left the water. 


* 


On the recent 50th anniversary of 
the founding of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
| Trust Co. CHARLES NELSON, JR., en- 
_ tered the company’s employ. He became 
| the fourth generation of his family and 
the third of the same name to be con- 
‘nected with the institution. His grand- 
| father, the first CHARLES NELSON, was 
one of the founders and the first presi- 
dent of the company when it opened 
for business a half a century ago. 


* 


EverRETT R. VERBEEK, counsel on 
| public relations, Central-Penn National 
| Bank, Philadelphia, has taken an active 
part in Boy Scout work for 18 years. 
He is now serving as scout master and is 
chief consul in Philadelphia. Mr. VER- 
| BEEK has also been Superintendent of a 
| Sunday school for the past five years. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Why don’t retailers sell 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


MATIONAL RETAIL 


ALLING a price a wholesale price doesn’t make 

it a bargain. The experienced hardware mer- 
chant knows that if he sold to retail trade at whole- 
sale prices he would worry his bank, confuse his 
good customers, and have his clerks and family 
suggest he take a good long rest. 


He justifies his slight profit in the retail field by 
carrying hundreds—perhaps thousands—of as- 
sorted items; through careful buying, which is the 
consumer’s major safeguard, and through his 
technical knowledge of the many uses to which 
his stock will be put. 


Fortunately most of his customers know this too, 
and whether they buy a complete set of builders’ 


an expert middleman. No worries about uncovered 
risks that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thoroughly in the services 
of an expert middleman whether hardware dealer, 
insurance agent or broker, we refuse to accept 
business direct because it is not in the interest of 
the Company or the assured to do so. When you 
buy National Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, 
Burglary or Forgery Insurance through your local 
insurance agent or broker, you deal with a cus- 
tomer and friend who is a fellow member and a 
supporter of the American Business System. 


hardware for a new house or a twenty cent 
screw driver, recognize that his service may be 
as important as the price. 


@ This is a reprint of an advertisement of a stock 
insurance company directed to the independent 
business men in the hardware field in your city. 
When the local hardware dealer buys insurance 
from the experienced agent or broker of a stock 
insurance company, he does not say, ‘$50 worth 
of insurance, please.’’ He asks for and gets the 
advice and full service of an expert purchasing 
agent in the complex insurance field, like himself 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


The commercial bank, like the hardware dealer, 
is a middleman. Its customers and its directors 
are chiefly independent business men—represen- 
tative of the American Business System. 
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\ ITH THE DEMAND for high-grade bonds still exceeding the 
supply, and the supply of loanable funds still exceeding credit 
demand, your most puzzling problem is the safe and profitable 
investment of deposits. 


Moody’s has no occult knowledge of how long the present 
perplexing bank investment situation can continue. Nor has 
Moody’s a simple solution to conflicting necessities of conserving 
assets and increasing income. But Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service 
does offer the most practical help your bank can employ in the 
present situation — the full-time services of a group of mature 
investment specialists working constantly on the supervision of 
your bank’s investments. 

While no group, however able, can create investment oppor- 
tunities which do not presently exist, nevertheless, such an 
organization will normally achieve over a period of time more 
efficient investment of funds than one man working alone. 


How much Moody’s Bank Supervisory Service can accomplish 
for your bank and how much this Service will cost, can be 
determined only after we have examined your portfolio and know 
your needs for safety, liquidity and income. This we will do, in 
confidence and without obligation, on request. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ~+- 105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Know Your Bank 


A Program 


“THE future of banking rests squarely on its ability to keep 
abreast of changing times,” said E. L. PEARCE, executive vice- 
president of the Union National Bank of Marquette, Michigan, 
in an address to the regional conference of the American 
Bankers Association at Minneapolis last February. 

“How can it be done?”’ he asked. 

The answer, in brief, was “Know Your Bank’’, an ad- 
monition which Mr. PEARCE applied to the bank executive, the 
employee, stockholder, director, customer and the public. 

BANKING has borrowed MR. PEARCE’S theme for the discus- 
sion of banking problems that follows in the next few pages of 
this Yearbook issue. First, there is a general outline of the 
Know Your BAnk idea, then some excerpts from the PEARCE 
address, and then quotations from addresses by other bankers 
who, at regional conferences and elsewhere during the past year, 
have pointed the way to better banking and to a program of 
practical development. 


NASMUCH as the duty of directors and executives of 
| banks is to control the affairs of their institutions, they 
must know what those affairs are before they can per- 
form their duties. This requires a knowledge of things outside 
and inside the bank. 
Those outside may be summarized into two main divisions: 
1. Determining the possibilities for the growth of the 
bank and customer needs. 
2. General public relations and responsibilities. 
Those inside can be classified generally as: 
1. The adoption of sound policies. 
2. The building of an efficient organization. 
3. Controlling profits. 

Ascertainment of customer needs and possibilities for 
growth requires a survey of the territory in order that such 
information may be accurate. Some banks actually make a 
house to house canvass of their territory and obtain answers 
to such questions as: “‘ How many income producing persons 
reside here?’’; “what is the approximate amount of their 
income?”’; “have they any banking connections?”’; “‘if so, 
what and where?”’; “in what way, if any, could our bank 
serve you?”’ 

It is surprising how large a percentage of the people answer 
these questions, and the degree of detail in which such an- 
swers have been given. When the survey is completed and 
tabulated, the executives of the bank know their territory. 


September 1939 


They do not have to guess and hope for growth; they are 
able to lay definite plans for obtaining it. 

The other angle of outside connections is what is com- 
monly called “public relations.” The knowledge here is the 
knowledge which depositors and the general public should be 
given. How are they going to be instructed better than by 
the bankers in their own communities? Local bankers are in a 
much stronger position than are the national or state 
bankers associations to carry on the educational campaigns 
so necessary today. Such associations can only suggest 
methods and give assistance. Local bankers meet their pub- 
lic face to face; this will ever remain the most effective means 
of disseminating information. 


EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME 


THEREFORE, the real education must be conducted by the 
local bankers themselves, if it is to be successful. To do this, 
bankers must know what “the other side”’ is saying. 

There is a growing tendency to ignore anything that dis- 
pleases. Radio dials are turned away when a speaker of op- 
posing views goes on the air. How can the errors of such 
propaganda be disclosed if this attitude continues? Banking 
is still mysterious to a large portion of the population, so 
people cannot be blamed for accepting as truths any state- 
ment made by an apparent authority, if such statements go 
unchallenged. 

And how can bankers challenge misleading statements, if 
they do not know of them? Granted that it is hard to stay 
patient when the truth is being distorted by those who are 
supposed to revere truth. Yet it must be done if bankers are 
to be able to combat such erroneous propaganda. 

Within the bank the adoption of sound policies is the 
responsibility of the board of directors. This responsibility is 
not only moral, but legal. The laws governing national and 
state banks say in effect that the directors shall manage the 
banks. 

This means they must see to it that they are supplied with 
the information that will enable them properly to fulfill those 
managerial functions. To claim ignorance of certain facts 
will not help them; it is their duty to see that they are not 
ignorant of those facts. For it is only upon facts that sound 
policies can be built. Policies built on someone’s opinion 
cannot be called sound; opinions are too apt to be wrong. 

Attendance at board meetings where one listens to the 
reading of a list of loans, bond transactions and income and 
expense items, hardly fulfills the duties of a director. 
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“Sound policies’”’ means setting definite destinations and 
then knowing that the roads being travelled are going to 
reach those destinations. The destinations for banks are a 
strong financial position, efficient operating methods and 
adequate profits from all departments. 

The only way that a board of directors can define such 
policies and then know that those policies are being carried 
out is by insisting on complete and detailed information at 
all times. 

After the policies have been adopted, the responsibilities 
of seeing that they are carried out belongs to the executives. 
It has been found of real advantage, therefore, to reduce the 
policies to writing. This avoids misinterpretation and misun- 
derstandings which so often occur when reliance is placed on 
memory. 

Spreading any decisions of the board affecting policies 
upon the minutes and delivering a copy to all executives 
avoids most misunderstandings and makes for a smoother 
running bank. 

The same practice of writing instructions has been proved 
the best way to build an efficient organization. The first step 
in this process is the designing of an organizational chart. On 
the organizational chart the position of each and every 
member of the personnel is shown. The second step is to pre- 
pare a “manual of operations” which lists in detail the 
duties of each position. 

With these two before them, the executives are enabled to 
bring to a focus the duties of every position in the bank. 
Without them there is no clear picture of the relationship 
that exists between the different functions. 

It is impossible to control any business unless the guiding 
hands have the tools with which to work. They must have a 
compass to aid them in steering, and a chart showing where 
the dangerous shoals lie hidden. 

Merely to have operating statements of the bank as a 
whole every six months hides these shoals very successfully. 
And many a bank has been wrecked because it has so limited 
itself. 


Here are some of the things Mr. PEARcE had to say at 
Minneapolis. 


The executive must know his bank 


N after my entry into the banking field I became 
meee that the manufacturers of the United States 
had far outstripped the bankers and financial leaders in 
the handling of their businesses, in the development of their 
products, in the marketing of their products, and in the 
making of profit. . . . How long would any manufacturing 
plant in this country last under present day conditions if it 
handled its cost accounting as most of the bankers of this 
country handle theirs? . . . It is my observation that it is 
more necessary for a bank to know what it costs to do busi- 
ness than it is for the ordinary commercial firm whose profits 
arise from manufacture or sales and which can quickly adjust 
unprofitable operations. 
The sense of cost analysis compels us to consider all 
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Abreast of Changing Times 


Comprehensive statements showing comparisons between 
actual results and preestablished standards provide the com- 
pass and reveal the hidden reefs. But such comprehensive 
statements are impossible to prepare, so long as the emphasis 
is on simplicity rather than utility. 

To be useful, statements must be complete. Ttey musi 
provide the executives with accurate knowledge upon which 
immediate action can be taken. Simplicity, like any good 
thing, can be overdone. 

The irony is that the attempt to save expenses by refusing 
to modernize internal methods not only handicaps the 
executives, but also usually costs the bank more in dollars 
lost than would have been required for dollars spent. 

Furthermore, the tragedy is that no one even knows that 
the dollars have been lost, for there is nothing to reveal it. 
The bank goes on in blissful ignorance until pulled up sharply 
by some unanticipated happening which it can’t rectify. 

Such things can be avoided only if those responsible for the 
conduct of banks insist upon knowing all the facts at all 
times, and then acting in accordance with those facts. 

Profits are the differences between costs and selling prices. 
Most of the selling prices are regulated by law, by custom, or 
by competition. It is in the control of costs, therefore, that 
executives have their greatest opportunity. But how can 
costs be controlled if they are not known? 

To know the average costs of a number of banks in a given 
territory, and to “guess” that their own costs are about the 
same, certainly offers no basis for control. And without con- 
trol, a business is headed for the rocks just as surely as would 
be a ship at sea under like conditions. 

There can be no control or effective steering without 
knowledge. Bankers owe it to their depositors, to their 
stockholders, to themselves, and to the public to know their 
banks and to obtain the power that knowledge gives. 

Will they fulfill those obligations? It is important not only 
to banks, but to business in general. For in the last analysis, 
it is upon the strength of the banks that the financial security 
of all business rests. 


angles of activity in the bank. . . . Cost studies naturally 
lead to devising ways of improving operation methods, in- 
stallation of labor saving equipment, opening of new avenues 
of service, and, in fact, anything to cut costs and increase 
efficiency. . . . Knowing his costs, the banker is enabled to 
make and adopt sound budgets. 

Today it is not possible to operate a bank successfully 
along unscientific lines. . . . Every executive must peri- 
odically search his methods and policies, discarding those 
that have proven unsound, relegating to the scrapheap the 
ones that have become antiquated and obsolete. . . . 


The employee must know his bank 


THE banking business is selling, it is merchandising, just 
as in the commercial field, although somewhat different. 
The difference is that it is something more of a general 
public service. . . . No other organizations are giving so 
much for so little cost as the 15,000 banks in the United 
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States today. . . . Every contact between the employee 
and a customer involves two things—the bank itself and the 
individual himself. . . . Every time an employee speaks, 
the person spoken to is listening to the voice of your bank. 
Every member of your personnel should have the ability 
to contact the public and defend or explain the bank’s 
policies intelligently and tactfully. . . . You can declare 
dividends on the well-informed statements and the smiles of 
your employees. ... The employee can pick up his 
knowledge in his own way and he may be the recipient of an 
opportunity to take A.I.B. correspondence or chapter courses 
through the generosity and wisdom of his employer. But that 
is not enough. There should be individual bank training 
inside the bank shop and the frank answering of all ques- 
tions. . . . Staff meetings are an excellent medium through 
which to give the employees the right sort of information. 


The director must know his bank 


Too often in the past directors have been more or less 
figureheads, knowing very little about the bank’s affairs. 
. . « I believe it is almost proverbial that any bank which 
has a properly functioning board of intelligent, conscientious 
directors is a well-run institution. . . . 

I believe it is a primary duty of the bank’s management to 
keep the directors informed and to safeguard the institution 
by holding the interest of these successful men who have 
assumed the responsibility of directorship. 

It follows that we must develop a means of giving them 
facts that will inform and interest them, keep them alert 
and permit them to employ their best faculties. . . . In my 
bank we find much of interest to occupy our directors and 
keep them busy in meetings once each week. 


The stockholder must know his bank 


TEN years ago bank shareholders attending annual meet- 
ings—and not many did attend—received only a few 
crumbs of information. . . . Today a few officers come 
close to providing a full loaf. 

At recent meetings the presiding officers in some cases 
gave a breakdown of the loan total as carried in the bank’s 
condition statement, thus showing the stockholders the 
various types of credit advanced. Others have broken down 


the item “other securities”, showing how many govern- 
ment, railroad, utility and securities of other classifications 
are carried. A handful of banks is publishing a complete 
list of bondholdings and some also publish income accounts. 

For the past 10 years we have had annual stockholders’ 
meetings in the evening, with an average attendance of 30 
shareholders. It has been my custom to read a report which 
is quite complete, as is evidenced by the fact that it requires 
about 45 minutes to present. . . . Such a plan produces 
worthwhile cooperation. 


The customer must know his bank 


Bankers, as trustees of deposits, should give their cus- 
tomers all the economic information which can be supplied. 
. . » The bank depositors of this country constitute a 
majority of our adult population, but are now mainly 
inarticulate. 

It is time something be done by these 50,000,000 deposi- 
tors to stand up for their savings dollar. . . . Depositors 
should come to know that bank deposits have proven to be, 
by a wide margin, the most stable and dependable of all 
investments judged by the loss records of the big depres- 
sion. . . . Doesn’t chartered banking have something to 
sell to the American public? 

How can we get that story over? I think candor with our 
depositors about current conditions might be tried. 


The public must know American banking 


In the final analysis the only real asset of any business is 
the friendly acceptance of its product by the public. . 
We need a better public understanding of the fundamental 
principles of business and economics, those principles upon 
which our whole national life and liberty are founded. . . . 
Throughout our land is being proclaimed a vicious phi- 
losophy that would destroy those principles, a philosophy 
that ennobles improvidence and disparages self-reliance; a 
philosophy that teaches that all poor are pure and that all 
wealth is wicked; that the way to prosperity is through 
reckless spending, and the way out of debt is to borrow 
money. 

It is time for the business men, the professional men, the 
bankers of America to speak out. 


Following are selections from addresses made by representative bankers at meetings in 
various parts of the country. The excerpts were chosen for their bearing on the KNow 


Your Bank theme. 


Mortgage Lending 


Joserpu M. Donce, President, The Detroit Bank 


_ are three basic controls affecting the mortgage 
lending operations of banks: the first is the proportion of 
depositors’ funds to be invested in mortgage loans; the sec- 
ond is the policies in effect at the time the mortgage loans 
are made; the third is the protection given the investment 
after the mortgage loan has become a part of the bank’s 
assets. 


These acquire their importance from the fact that today’s 
September 1939 


mistakes in the mortgage account are apt to be permanent 
mistakes. Once made, they exist for years without being 
discovered. They will be obscured in the future, just as they 
were in the past by the period of general prosperity ending in 
1929. The defenses must be built now. They are created in 
the form of well thought out, definite policies and practices. 

Little need be said about the proportion of depos‘tors’ 
funds to be invested in mortgages. That lesson was pretty 
well learned in the early 1930’s. We remember that whatever 
conditions, national or local, caused deposit withdrawals 
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also froze mortgages. The mortgage account and the loan 
account are subject to the same local risks as the deposit 
accounts. 

There is one very important point to be considered here. 
It is the amount of real estate transactions represented in the 
loans and discounts. I have known banks with too great a 
total loaned out on mortgages that also had 25 per cent or 
even 50 per cent of the commercial loan accounts in some 
form of credit predicated on mortgage transactions. A con- 
tinuous and careful classification of these loans added to the 
mortgages, with the total related to an analysis of the nature 
of the bank’s deposits, is the proper yardstick for controlling 
total real estate loan investments. 

The policies followed in actually making the loan directly 
control future mortgage asset problems. They vary with the 
bank and the nature of the community it serves. The ques- 
tions are: Is there a policy, what is it based on, what does it 
cover, and is it followed? 

The limits for the size of loans, the kinds of properties and 
their locations, and the control of speculative loans are 
fundamental. But the handling of the appraisal within these 
limits will finally measure the real value of the loans made. 
The highly specialized job of appraising is more important 
to the banking business than is generally credited. Whatever 


the appraiser says is sure to look all right for a while. It may 
even help make loans. But it is how well he judges the situa- 
tion now for the future that controls the collection cost and 
possible loss five or ten years from now. 

In the mortgage lending business we also face the penal- 
ties of poor protection of the investment after the loan is 
made. No mortgage is inherently a safe 5 per cent for 15 
years. It has often been assumed to be a safe 6 per cent. 
Good security, no trouble, and little cost in handling made 
them a perfect bank earning asset. Had banks spent an addi- 
tional 1 per cent of that income on servicing and reviewing 
the loans, the losses and the troubles would have been less. 

Now we have a more general use of amortization sched- 
ules and monthly payment mortgages. The Government 
HOLC and FHA loans have helped us out on that and helped 
sell it to the public as a proper procedure. This is one of our 
best protections—if we collect. It is a hedge against mistakes 
of judgment in appraising and the vicissitudes of the future. 
It helps protect against obsolescence, depreciation, waste 
and neighborhood changes. It does not completely replace re- 
appraisals and maintenance and neighborhood inspections. 

The principal payments on an amortized mortgage loan 
should reduce the debt to a conservative value of the site 
within the economic life of the building. 


Know Your Methods 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, Assistant Vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago 


a banker should have a fundamental understanding of 
the operations of the businesses of his customers. Of late 
years we have learned many startling things about business, 
but we have come to realize nothing more remarkable than 
that one of the primary reasons for the success or failure of 
a bank’s customers is management. The banker must have a 
sufficient knowledge of his customers’ businesses to be able 
to recognize good management in those businesses when he 
sees it. He must have an adequate understanding of the 
hazards confronting his customers’ businesses. 

It is important that the banker have some understanding 
also of the ratios on a typical financial statement. May we 
emphasize the importance of a banker’s familiarizing himself 
with inventory, accounts receivable, sales and all the other 
problems which are involved in the operation of businesses of 
his customers? 

It is the responsibility of the banker critically to examine 
his own operations and to have an understanding of the 
scientific management of his bank. It is one thing to know 
the business problems of your customers, but it is no less 
important to have a fundamental understanding of the 
banking business. 

Let us look at the subject of service charges which today 
constitute the margin between operating at a loss and oper- 
ating at a profit for no small number of country banks. 
They cover, for example, in some cases, all accounts up to 
$50 or $100, but give no consideration to other accounts or 
services. Despite all the discussion of the past 10 years, in 
perhaps no other phase of management can the average 
country bank more quickly build reasonable profits. 
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But we do not wish to emphasize solely the necessity for 
service charges. I should like to introduce another aspect of 
this subject—the matter of being positive our charges are 
the lowest we can make them as a result of the most efficient 
operation. It is not enough merely to say to the public, 
“Here are the various service charges for conducting your 
business in our bank.” To assume the attitude that if a 
prospective customer finds it difficult or impossible to meet 
the charges it is “his hard luck”’, is extremely short-sighted. 

One of the major items of cost is the losses we incur. A 
more careful study of our losses would seem to offer worth- 
while possibilities for profits. 

There are a number of questions relative to the handling 
of savings and time accounts which merit our sustained 
study. Why are interest rates on savings deposits in some 
communities out of line entirely with what the banks can 
afford to pay? Why do some banks permit savings with- 
drawals so frequently as to make checking accounts out of 
savings accounts? Are they demand deposits on an interest 
basis in many cases? Why do we credit interest for such 
small amounts as 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, and 50 cents? 
The cost of entering the credits may exceed the amount of 
the credit. How much does it cost to open a savings account? 
To carry it the first year? How much does a savings deposit 
cost? A withdrawal? Can we, knowing these costs, afford the 
rate we are now paying on savings deposits? Are savings 
accounts, as now conducted, really stable savings accounts, 
or are they as volatile as checking accounts in their 
action? 

Even if there is no agreement in a community on rates or 
on methods of figuring interest, it still seems logical that a 
banker would want to have some idea regarding the amount 
of interest he was paying in relation to what other banks 
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would pay on substantially the same volume of savings de- 
posits. With rates on earning assets as low as they are at 
present, it does not seem reasonable that one bank can pay 
three or four times as much interest as another bank, perhaps 
in the same community. 

Loans to customers may be declining, but they still con- 
stitute one of the largest of the various classes of earning 
assets in most commercial banks, and therefore call for close 
attention and adequate supervision. Too many banks have 
wholly inadequate credit records. A survey of a number of 
closed banks showed their credit records rarely, if ever, indi- 
cated why the borrower borrowed the money. 

It is a safe general rule that the more complete the bank- 
er’s information is regarding the borrower, the lower the risk 
he is liable to take. Our losses normally probably vary in- 
versely with the credit information available. Good loan 
making depends on sound judgment and sound judgment is 
based on having the facts. 

In recent years, many bankers at various times have advo- 
cated some of the following principles regarding a bank’s 
bond account: 

1. Thorough diversification. 

2. Definite, not questionable, marketability. 

3. Relatively short maturities for most of the holdings, 
with a substantial percentage of the holdings under five 
years, to avoid the great fluctuations in the price of long- 
term bonds. Maturities should be carefully scheduled to 
provide a steady flow of funds; a chart should be kept 


showing names, ratings, yields, maturities, and classes of 
securities. 

4. The proper sized investment unit—not so small that it 
becomes impossible to follow the large number of issues held, 
nor so large that a loss would endanger the bank’s position. 

5. A bond represents a borrower—a borrower you do not 
even see as a rule. A bond is a loan of the bank’s money, not 
for 90 days or six months, but for three, five, or ten years or 
longer. We check loans and commercial paper thoroughly; 
then certainly we should check bonds as carefully. When we 
buy $10,000 in bonds, we make a $10,000 loan. 

6. Buy only the highest grade of securities. Do not 
speculate with a bond account. 

May we raise a few questions which merit serious thought: 

What part, if any, of the bond profits should be set aside 
as a reserve? 

Is it better to buy, as a rule, premium bonds or bonds at 
par or a discount? 

How large a reserve should be kept against a bond ac- 
count? Are there any general rules? 

What percentage of the bond account can be in maturities 
longer than five years? 

Is it reasonable to anticipate that we shall again experience 
in our lifetime a substantial rise in interest rates with a 
resultant drop in long-term bond prices? A 15-year 3% 
per cent bond to yield 5 per cent would have to sell at 
84.30. A 20-year bond yielding 314 per cent now would have 
to sell at 81.17 if interest rates went to 5 per cent. 


‘‘Character’’ Loans 


ROGER W. Apams, Cashier, State National Bank, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 


WE who serve the country banks as loaning officers 
should be better informed than those who serve the city 
banks in a similar capacity. We must handle all types of 
loans, whereas the city banks’ leading function is usually 
divided among several officers, each a specialist in his par- 
ticular field. 

A large percentage of our loans are based upon character 
and ability to pay. These loans create our greatest problems 
and consume more time than do the other types. If I were to 
be asked to list the essentials required for efficient and in- 
telligent handling of these loans I should consider the 
following: 

1. A complete knowledge of the customer and his ability 
to repay the credit, if granted. 

2. Knowing the purpose for which the funds are needed. 

3. Having an agreement as to the manner of repayment. 

4. An adequate system of recording the information 
received. 

There are various methods of obtaining information, and 
many sources. The important fact is to get as much in- 
formation as possible concerning the worth, employment, 
income, and paying habits of the applicant, and any other 
data deemed essential in determining his ability to pay. 
To supplement the information obtained from financial 
statements, credit bureau reports, and direct conversation, 
we have found that much valuable information may be 
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gained from the daily transactions which pass through the 
bank. For instance, a daily examination of the checks pre- 
sented will often reveal information which will substantiate 
or refute statements which a customer has made in connec- 
tion with borrowings. 

If you have customers who request credit to maintain 
their record of discounting all bills, watch their checks in 
payment of invoices and see whether you have been cor- 
rectly informed. It is a rare occasion that a bill of merchan- 
dise with the discount deducted will require payment in 
round figures, such as $50, $100 or $250. When checks in 
round numbers are given, it is usually a case of part rather 
than full payment of the invoice, and further investigation is 
advisable. 


THE CUSTOMER’S SPENDING HABITS 


MUCH valuable information pertaining to the customer’s 
use of funds is found through examination of his checks. 

The spending habits of borrowing customers usually prove 
useful in credit granting and much of this information 
is available within your daily transactions. Extravagant 
spending, as observed in presented checks, may be the reason 
for a customer’s consistent “hard-up” condition. He may be 
burdened with too many instalment contract payments. 

There are so many vital facts to be obtained from this 
source that it appears that every bank should make it a part 
of the daily routine to examine all checks and record any 
information which appears pertinent to relations with 
borrowing customers. 
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Term Loans 


WALTER W. SCHNECKENBURGER, Vice-president, Marine 
Trust Company, Buffalo, New York 


—— condition should govern decisions with respect to 
term loan applications? The broad statement that a 
most painstaking investigation to determine the unque3- 
tioned capacity of the borrower to make all payments as 
agreed may best answer this question. 

Earning power, of course, is the most important factor to 
be considered when extending credit beyond that of a tem- 
porary character. Balance sheets are important, too, but, like 
mortgage appraisals, they can lead us into bad loans if we 
depend too much on what appears to be tangible asset value 
rather than ability to repay in cash. This is truer of some 
lines of business than others, but in miost cases we must de- 
pend upon earning power for repayment of our loans. 

Among the many questions that should be raised when 
judging earning power are: (1) the profit record and future 
outlook for the business in which the applicant is operating; 
(2) the competitive position of the applicant; (3) the char- 
acter and ability of management plus assurance of continuity 
of good management; (4) the condition of the applicant’s 
manufacturing plant and equipment; (5) the effect of chang- 
ing business cycles, price trends, taxes and other factors be- 
yond control of management; (6) !abor conditions in the in- 
dustry as well as in the community in which the industry is 
located; (7) are depreciation or depletion charges substantial 
in proportion to the amount of the annual payments due? 
Such charges have an important bearing on the capacity of 
the borrower to make instalment payments in lean times. 

What safeguards should be thrown around loans of this 
character? Since there is bound to be a wide difference in the 
circumstances and conditions under which these credits are 
extended, no rule of thumb stipulations can be made. Gen- 
erally speaking, it might be said that terms and conditions 
should be incorporated in the agreement which will enable 


the banks to control, to whatever extent may be necessary, 
policies affecting the company’s ability to repay. 

To the extent that each individual situation requires, 
stipulations such as the following should be made: (1) the 
maintenance of a minimum ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities; (2) the maintenance of a minimum amount of cur- 
rent assets in excess of current liabilities; (3) a prohibition 
against the pledging of assets or the mortgaging of property 
during the life of the loan; (4) a prohibition against a ma- 
terial change in the character or nature of the business with- 
out the consent of the lending bank; (5) restriction or limita- 
tion of dividends; (6) limitation of salaries, particularly in 
the case of small companies and companies controlled by a 
small group of individuals within the management. These 
and many other protective features should be borne in mind 
when making loan agreements. 

For how long a period may such loans be made and what 
should be the repayment terms? Obviously this question can- 
not be answered by a definite or fixed set of rules. Judgment 
must determine the answer. A maximum of five years and 
equal semi-annual instalments that would retire the note in 
full at maturity would seem to be the ideal but not neces- 
sarily the absolute in the way of limitation and terms. 
Competition of insurance companies as well as peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with some situations make it impossi- 
ble to keep Joans within a five-year limit. However we must 
not let competition nor other factors tempt us into the mak- 
ing of a loan on any basis that, in our best judgment, is not 
absolutely sound. 

Semi-annual payments that would retire the loan in full at 
maturity is the most desirable repayment basis, but here 
again peculiar circumstances may warrant different terms. 
No two cases are alike and we must bear in mind that in 
spite of the unusual conditions confronting banks today, 
that make earnings one of the chief concerns of management, 
our first duty is to protect our bank. 


Investments 


Joun Rippte, Economist, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York 


pho werienerei are likely to continue more or less per- 
manently to be a major part of the earning assets of most 
banks, and the management of investments as if they were 
temporary possessions is no longer an adequate policy. 
Prudence dictates the adoption of a definite long-term policy. 

It is very unlikely that banks in the aggregate will be 
called upon to sell any substantial part of their securities in 
the near future. In fact, they could probably not do so and 
still make a living. 

The practice of purchasing bonds for trading profits not 
only adds a big element of instability to the bond market 
but in the long run is likely to prove less profitable and 
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entail greater risks than purchase for income. When a bank 
purchases high-grade bonds to be held to maturity, price 
fluctuations can be ignored provided accounting practices, 
amount and maturities have been adjusted to this policy. 

A survey of bond prices since 1920 indicates the difficulties 
and risks of basing investment policy on short-term or tem- 
porary factors. In spite of violent shifts in the business 
picture and crises of varying magnitudes, bond prices have 
continued upward for nearly two decades, with only occa- 
sional interruptions, and today stand at an all-time peak. 
The basic trends have proved far more important than 
temporary developments. Just when the long-term upward 
trend in bond prices will change is unpredictable, and few 
will be able to call the turn. In fact, banks in the aggregate 
cannot dispose of any substantial amount of their invest- 
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ments in a short period of time without demoralizing the 
bond market and bringing heavy losses to all. 

A bank faces the problem of holding bonds at these levels 
with the danger of price depreciation, or of waiting for lower 
prices with consequent loss of income, possibly for an ex- 
tended period. The prudent investor may not be willing to 
depend upon his ability to guess which way the market will 
go. His need is to be prepared for any eventuality. 

The greatest risk is the risk of quality rather than of price 


fluctuations due to changes in interest rates. If bonds pur- 
chased are of good quality and limited in amount, they will 
not have to be sold when market prices decline. 

The situation therefore calls for strict adherence to two 
principles or rules: (1) Purchase only prime securities with 
the object of eliminating quality risk insofar as possible, 
and (2) purchase for investment rather than for speculation 
and limit holdings to an amount that can be carried through 
the various ups and downs of the market. 


Merchandising 


H. E. Coox, President, Second National Bank, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, and President, National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association 


yi meet the needs of our people we must have properly 
organized and conducted banks, capably and efficiently 
managed by men of initiative, courage and character; men 
who possess vision and an understanding of their responsibil- 
ities to their communities, their depositors and borrowers, 
and their stockholders, and who recognize the conditions 
peculiar to their own communities. 

Our banks must have sound capital structures and con- 
sistent policies of establishing ample reserves as a protection 
to depositors and borrowers and to stockholders. This is es- 
sential to command the confidence and respect of the public 
we serve. Then we must inform the public of our ability to 
render banking service for its benefit. How best to convey 
that information may in some measure depend upon the 
type of community in which we operate. Generally speaking, 
it may best be done through our officers and directors and 
the personnel of our banks. In active participation in com- 
munity affairs this can be done well. In conversation with 
individuals, talks before organizations such as service clubs, 
before schools and other groups, this means can be well 
utilized. Then there are always the newspaper and direct 
mail advertising; individual letters to prospective customers; 
personal calls upon possible new customers, as well as upon 
old customers who appreciate our interest in them; accept- 


ance of assignments and appointments involving public and 
community service. All of these are avenues through which 
the public may become better informed as to how we can 
best serve. 

Our customer and public relations endeavors are con- 
structive. We have made splendid progress, but that work 
has just begun. The process of education of the public is one 
that is continuous. It can never stop. A. bank which has 
ceased to be aggressive in meeting the public, in creating 
proper contacts, is a bank that is in its decadence and des- 
tined to oblivion. 

We have so much to sell. Service, you say, is our only 
merchandise. Granted; but what does that service compre- 
hend? The function of deposit banking, escrow, trusts and 
all of the things incident to that branch of banking. Then 
credits, commercial and personal loans, mortgages, F.H.A. 
loans, amortized loans, chattel, agricultural, industrial. In 
fact every activity in our vast, complex social and economic 
machine requires the lubrication of credit at every phase of 
its operation. And we have to remember that every trans- 
action brings with it opportunities for larger acquaintance, 
new and lasting friendships which are made or broken, de- 
pending upon our attitude and application to each particular 
case. “‘A friend is made by many acts, and lost by only one.” 

One of our major responsibilities is to promote confidence 
in banking, not only for the safety of deposits, but that our 
people may feel that their financial welfare in their own 
communities is well safeguarded. 


Trust Service 


RoBertT M. Hanes, President, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., and First Vice-president, 
American Bankers Association 


HE purpose of the trust department is to serve and earn. 

If the trust institutions of America are to offer the public 
their services as conservators of wealth and managers of 
property, they must make up their minds to meet the exact- 
ing requirements which these responsibilities involve. 

I think it is essential that every trust department set up 
yardsticks or standards of measurement by which it can de- 
termine the nature and amount of services required in each 
type of fiduciary work, determine the cost of handling differ- 
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ent types of problems, and then fix and adhere to a uniform 
schedule of fees that will cover the cost and provide a 
reasonable profit. Business that cannot be handled at a 
profit under the uniform schedule must be declined. 

But before any fair schedule of fees can be determined it 
is necessary to know the cost of rendering fiduciary services. 
I am convinced that any trust department that has not 
made a careful and analytical study of its operating costs is 
simply operating in the dark with respect to any fee schedule 
it may have adopted. How can we be fair to our customers 
or to ourselves if we have no accurate knowledge of our 
costs? In studying our costs, let us also study our efficiency 
of operation to be sure that costs are not too high by reason 
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of needless expenses. In all fairness, we must be sure that 
operating efficiency is such that costs do not exceed what is 
necessary and proper to provide adequate service. 

The efficient performance of a useful service is the be- 
ginning of good public relations. But in recent years we have 
come to learn that it is not only necessary to do a good job 
but that we must make the public aware of the effectiveness 


and economic usefulness of that job through informative 
interpretation. 


Trust companies must never forget that the performance 
of fiduciary services involves a tremendous responsibility. 
Too many in the past have regarded the business as an 
easily operated gold-mine. That policy and hope have been 
completely exploded. The institution that considers entering 
the fiduciary field or hopes to continue in it must recognize 
and understand all that is involved, and must be willing to 


equip itself to do a creditable job for a modest remunera- 
tion. 


Interest Rates 


Joun R. Evans, Executive Vice-president and Cashier, 
First National Bank of Poughkeepsie, New York 


E are confronted with two problems, which we have 

been endeavoring to solve: First, the reduction in our 
interest received and second, the control of our major item 
of expense, interest paid. 

With regard to the subject of income, we have been asking 
ourselves these questions: To what extent should we increase 
our mortgages, thereby supplementing our income? Shall we 
endeavor to attract good mortgages on an amortized basis, 
by offering a lower rate of interest, and have we been neg- 
lecting a fertile field by not taking the fullest advantage of 
the F.H.A. insured type of mortgage? Shall we endeavor to 
recover loans on collateral, which we have been losing to 
metropolitan banks and brokers, by lessening the differential 
in interest rates? Shall we go more aggressively into the field 
of consumer credit, which has largely been serviced in the 
past by finance companies? Is it logical to purchase com- 
mercial paper of these finance companies at an interest rate 


Savings 


Henry S. KINGMAN, President, Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis 


HANG decided that the savings banker has active pros- 
pects for his thrift service, and having agreed in a gen- 
eral way as to a desirable method of informing the public of 
this service, we may outline a few points of internal policy 
which seem consistent with a sound savings program: 

First, the banker will accept all deposits of reasonable 
amount. What is reasonable must depend upon the locality 
and the size of the bank. In general, however, we believe that 
the maximum amount should be set high enough to permit 
carrying all balances except those obviously of an investment 
character, and that the minimum account should be made as 
low as possible in the light of direct and overhead costs. If 
the public detects any disinclination on the part of the 
banker to accept savings deposits, particularly if at the same 
time business conditions compel the banker to scrutinize his 
loans carefully, the public will get the impression that the 
banker is abandoning his usual function in the community, 
and direct advertising will be of little avail. 

Second, the savings department will pay as much interest 
on deposits as is consistent with the highest degree of safety 
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of three-fourths of one per cent and then have them make 
many loans in our community which might properly be 
handled by us? Are we discouraging a great many sound 
loans to industry by unduly restricting the term of payment? 
Should our advertising emphasize to a greater extent our 
willingness to make good loans? 

If we do not find the answer to our questions of how to 
increase our income, and if we are to continue to experience 
a period of easy money, it may well be that we will have to 
reduce further the rate of interest paid on time deposits. 
With regard to this rate, I can only state that our own ex- 
perience leads us to the conclusion that our depositors regard 
their time deposits as prime investments, being concerned 
first with safety of principal and availability, and to a much 
less degree with the rate of interest received. We are led to 
believe, therefore, that the item of ‘‘interest paid” should be 
considered as a flexible, rather than a fixed, cost of operation. 
We hope by continued contacts with other banks and by 
mutual exchange of experience to be aided in finding the an- 
swers to these problems and in determining our future action. 


Deposits 


of investment. It will pay the same rate on all accounts re- 
gardless of size, for to do otherwise would very likely dis- 
criminate against that class of savers most in need of en- 
couragement. In setting his interest rate on savings, the 
banker will figure his costs as accurately as possible. He will 
make an allowance for reserves which must be set up against 
inevitable losses, and will provide a small rate of net profit on 
invested capital. Calculating thus impartially and with no 
preconceived theories to uphold, the banker will then set his 
rate without regard to the rate offered by competitive or- 
ganizations in his locality; and he will not thereafter com- 
pete for savings deposits on an interest rate basis. He will try 
to attract his customers by the use of other arguments. 
Third, the commercial banker will segregate his savings 
department from his commercial department to the fullest 
extent possible. This will involve not merely the usual dis- 
tinction between time and demand deposits but also a careful 
allocation of all expenses and an investment policy which 
recognizes the diverse needs of the respective departments. 
Segregation is no policy to be confined to large banks only. 
In our opinion, the greater the proportion of savings deposits 


to total deposits, the more imperative the need for segrega- 
tion. 
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Been Going On 


HOME AT LAST 


Left, Senator Hiram Johnson, Senate Clerk Reeves and 
Vice-president Garner as last-minute bills were signed 
when Congress went home. A spirit of Constitutional 
independence made this session unique among those 
since March 1933. The Administration was able to ob- 
tain, among its major aims, a governmental reorganiza- 
tion law with “yes, but” restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress, a one and three-quarter billion outlay for relief 
(also much qualified with restrictions), continuance 
unchanged of the President’s monetary authority and 
the stabilization fund, and provisions for a $2,000,000,- 
000 defense program. Major Administration measures 
which failed were a revised neutrality act, the $3,000,- 
000,900 lending program, $800,000,000 more for USHA, 
and $50,000,000 for relief operation deficiencies. In spite 
of the anti-spend-lend attitude, this past session was the 
greatest peace-time spender in the history of the coun- 
try, with a total of appropriations and authorizations of 
more than 13 billions 


HARRIS EWING 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 


As the session drew to an end, Speaker Bank- 
head named five members of the house to 
conduct a $50,000 investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. They are, in 
the picture at the right: left to right, seated, 
Representatives Healey, Smith (chairman), 
and Routzohn; standing, Representatives 
Murdock and Halleck. The committee will 
be in Washington September 7 to select 
employees and outline procedure. Chairman 
Smith indicated that hearings would not 
start until sometime after October 1, and 
that most of the hearings would be conducted 
in Washington 


WIDE WORLD 


The routine manner in which trans- 
atlantic flying has been carried on 
since its inception a short time ago 
is typical of the record of American 
commercial aviation, as disclosed in 
a report of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for its first year, ended 
July 8. A record was set of 24,300,- 
000 miles flown per fatal accident, 
or about twice as good a safety 
record as in any previous year of 
aviation history. Traffic in June was 
almost two-thirds above that of 
June 1938, the report stated. Left, 
the Yankee Clipper, one of the regu- 
larly scheduled ships of Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways in the U. S.-Europe 
service 
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DEBT LIMIT 

The Public Debt Act removed the limitation of 
$30,000,000,000 on the amount of Government 
bonds that can be outstanding at any one time. 
Secretary Morgenthau told the Senate Finance 
Committee while the bill was in the hearing stage 
that removal of the limit would facilitate Treas- 
ury management of the national debt. Above, Mr. 
Morgenthau and Committee Chairman Pat 

Harrison 


TELEVISION 


This long-awaited development attained com- 

mercial stature in the Spring of 1939 when the 

first receiving sets for home use were offered for 
sale. Right, a style show is televised 
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MONOPOLY 


The Temporary National Economic 
mittee (“Monopoly Committee”) began its 
study last December of “the concentration .f 
economic power in, and financial contr.)| 
over, production and distribution of goods 
and services.” Left, at a preliminary con- 
ference, left to right, Committeemen Arno), 
O’Mahoney, and Frank; and Special As. 
sistant Cox of the Attorney General’s staff 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Mead Bill was the most widely pub- 
licized of several plans for providing small 
business with capital credit. It authorized 
RFC insurance of bank loans (up to 90 per 
cent) of not over $1,000,000. Below, Re- 
serve Chairman Eccles, who favored a new 
corporation to provide such credit, at a 
Senate committee hearing on the measure 
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In case neither of the Contracting Parties shall have given notice te the other 
+ months before the expiration of the said peried of awelve years of 


f its intention 
te terminate the Treaty, it shall continue operative until the expiration of six 


months from the date oa which cither Party shall have given such potice. 


- 


The present Treaty t be ratified and the 


ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged at Tok¥o as 


9 as possible and not later than three months from 
the present date. 


le witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty 


in duplicate and have herevoto affixed their seals. 
Done at Washington the arse day of February, in the nineteen hundred 
und eleventh year of the Christian era, corresponditig to the 


month of the 44th year of Meiji 


ast day of the and 
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INTERNATIONAL 
THEIR MAJESTLES 


King George and Queen Elizabeth were enthusiastically 
acclaimed wherever they appeared during their brief Amer- 
ican visit. One of the solemn moments on Their Majesties’ 
June tour was when the King laid a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery 
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JAPANESE TREATY 

On July 26 the United States surprised the world by denouncing its 1911 

commercial treaty with Japan and serving notice of termination at the 

end of six months. This drastic step was taken as assurance that this 

country intended to maintain its rights in the Far East. Left, the signa- 

tures of Philander C. Knox and Japanese Ambassador Uchida as they 
appear on the treaty, signed at Washington, February 21, 1911 


POLITICS 


Below, Senator Hatch, author of the act to curb political activities of 
Federal employees, chatting with Vice-president Garner 


INTERNATIONAL 
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REORGANIZATION 


Three new Government agencies, products 
of Government reorganization, began to 
function in July: the Federal Loan Agency, 
the Federal Security Agency, and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. The first was placed 
under Jesse H. Jones, who left his long-held 
post as chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In the picture, right, 
Mr. Jones is holding his first press confer- 
ence as administrator. At his right is Emil 
Schram, new RFC head 
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FEDERAL WORKS 


The new Federal Works Administrator is 
John M. Carmody, formerly on the National 
Labor Relations Board. In the photograph, 
left, he is talking to Senator Townsend at 
the committee hearing on the “spend-lend 
bill.” Administrator Carmody is at the left 


INTERNATIONAL 


LATIN AMERICA BIG NAVY 


Below, Secretary Hull and Foreign Minister Aranha of The United States’ naval expansion program got under 
Brazil greet each other as the Minister arrives to negotiate a way with increased construction and plans for a bigger fleet. 
commercial agreement with the United States. The results Admiral Harold R. Stark (below) was made Chief of Naval 
of their negotiations were announced in March. Among the Operations, succeeding Admiral William D. Leahy, who has 
important ones—future Export-Import Bank trade loans been appointed Governor of Puerto Rico 
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SCIENCE 

Charles F. Kettering (right, with a piece of 
unbreakable glass that transmits light 
around corners) said at Harvard in June; 
“I am not disturbed about the future. | 
think it is going to be a wonderful place.” 
The president of General Motors Research 
Corporation added: “I expect to spend the 

rest of my life in the future.” 


LABOR STRIFE 


Every brand of strike has clouded the in- 

dustrial horizon in the last few months 

union vs. employer, inter-union, intra-union, 

sympathetic, etc. Coal and automobiles have 

been two affected industries, and Labor took 

things into its own hands on the WPA 
question 
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SURPLUS RELIEF 

The use of food stamps for the purchase of 
“surplus commodities” by relief recipients 
has progressed far enough to permit drawing 
certain conclusions, according to Secretary 
Wallace, the following results being based on 
the plan’s operation in Rochester, N. Y.: 
Participation of eligible persons has _in- 
creased steadily and those using the plan like 
it; needy persons are receiving a more ade- 
quate and better balanced diet; grocery and 
other businesses are stimulated; the entire 
food industry has worked to aid the surplus 
problem; banks have cooperated and mer- 
chants have been paid promptly; local offi- 
cials have been of a ance; there have 
been few reported violations of regulations. 
The plan will be tried on a much broader 

basis in the future, it is indicated 
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INTERNATIONAL 


During the first week in August, aviation celebrated the 30th anniversary of 
w 22-ton bomber 


30 YEARS LATER 

the army’s first military airplane purchase. A special event was the flight of a ne 

from California to New York in 9 hours 1414 minutes. The army required that its first planes have 
a speed of at least 35 miles per hour 


SEEN THE FATR?— Millions of vacationers have visited the World’s Fair in New York (lower left) 
and the Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco (lower right) 
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WIDE WORLD 


SPAIN 

Right, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, head man of Spain since the 
revolution. Prone to flirt with the Axis, Franco is having increasing 
trouble with the motley political beliefs that made up his following. 
Some of his generals are letting it be known that they didn’t fight 


the war to make their country a landing field for German and 
Italian planes 
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THE ARMY 


This Summer marked the end of General Malin Craig's duty as chief 
of staff and the beginning of General George C. Marshall's tour of 
duty as top army officer. An outstanding accomplishment of Gen. 
Craig was the rapid advance in army mechanization. Congress 
voted record peace-time appropriations for the Army’s benefit, and 
every effort was made to equip the forces with the best modern 
matériel. Drill regulations have been radically changed, as well as 
the organization of squads and other details, with the result that 
“squads east” will soon be as old-fashioned as the musket. Left, Gen. 
Marshall and (on his right) his predecessor 


EUROPEAN 


VIVA AND HEIL 


This be-bannered stage setting was 
part of a show in Addis Ababa, capi- 
tal of once independent Ethiopia, 
put on to demonstrate the solidarity 
of the two Axis powers in their de- 
mand for lost and unobtained col- 
onies after the World War. There 
was echoed here a demand for 
Danzig’s return to Germany 
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BOMB DRILL 


At the right are telephone company employees in London carrying on 
an air raid drill. Bombproof shelters in back yards are a common sight 
in London and other British cities, and the residents of Buckingham 
palace not long ago participated in a drill. During their noon hours 
British business men can receive instruction in firing anti-aircraft 
weapons, the army having set up guns for instruction in strategic 
parts of the city. Land, air and sea maneuvres, together with large- 
scale “blackouts” for the civilian populace, were held in August 


BATTLEGROUND 

Poland, long considered likely 
as the battlefield of the next 
European war, has been engag- 
ing in a long-protracted series 
of disputes over Danzig with 
Germany. Danzig, placed un- 
der the League of Nations 
after the World War, is another 
piece of territory that Hitler 
seeks, along withcertain “rights” 
in the Polish Corridor. With 
that situatioa on one side of 
her, Poland faces a distrusted 
Russia on the other. It goes 
without saying that her army 
is being rapidly put on a war 
footing. The Polish army is 
famous for its cavalry, but her 
air force is attracting the in- 
terest of military observers. 
Above, Polish planes and pilots 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


“SCOTS WHA’ HAE” 


Left, territorials (“Terriers”) 
of the London Scottish Regi- 
ment crossing the River Avon 
in collapsible boats. The terri- 
torials are the equivalent, more 
or less, of the National Guard 
in the United States. In Eng- 
land even women are being 
organized into units of “Ter- 
riers” for war-time duty 
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BELLICOSE JAPAN 


The man with the megaphone, at the right, is 
leading his team mates in a demonstration 
against the British embassy in Tokyo, where 
windows have been broken by wel! organized 
“mobs” and anti-British placards have been 
posted in the streets. The British won't say 
“yes” when the Japanese demand it in their 
quarrel over mutual friction in the China 
“incident”. Although Mr. Chamberlain said 
that certain happenings in China made his 
blood boil, the Japs feel safe as long as Ger- 
many and Italy keep their neighbors busy 


HANDS ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
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COY RUSSIA 

Left, Russian Navy Commissar Kuznetsov 
reviews part of the Soviet fleet at Odessa. 
Outsiders have no trustworthy information 
on the size of Russia’s military forces, but 
the regular army may number 3,000,000 and 
the reserves many more than that. It is also 
known that the navy possesses a fleet of sub- 
marines. Just what Russia would do in case of 
a general European war cannot be exactly 
foreseen, but three-cornered talks have been 
going on among military experts of Russia, 
Britain and France, the latter two having 
been unsuccessful in trying to woo their 
gigantic neighbor into an out-and-out agree- 

ment on war-time measures 


INTERNATIONAL 


England’s War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha (below in civilian clothes) and General Gamelin, head of France's armed forces (on Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s left) on the occasion of one of the more and more frequent get-togethers of the two nations’ representatives 
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Know Your Bank 


By HEnry F. ALSOBROOK 


Union Planters National Bank & Trust Company, Memphis 


HILE not every bank wakes up one morning to find itself 
| Sree a circus or a baseball club, as banks in New York 
and Chicago have done, yet the average banking institution en- 
gages in a greater variety of operations than the public would 
ever guess. 

Many of these little known bank functions are discovered by 
customers in the course of business—the modernization of office 
buildings and apartment houses, gathering travel information 
and obtaining tickets for customers, storage of furs and silver- 
ware, etc. 

However, a bank’s best acquaintances may not know that it 
makes photostats, prints bookkeeping forms, employs a nurse, 
organizes a baseball team or publishes a newspaper for employees. 

It’s a safe guess that every bank has one or more activities of 
this kind that would surprise and interest its customers if they 
happened to hear about it. The samples which follow are pictured 
here through the courtesy of the Union Planters National Bank 
& Trust Company and the National Bank of Commerce, Mem- 
phis; the Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust Company and 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City; the First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tennessee; the First Trust & Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; the American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; and the Mariners Savings Bank, New London, 
Connecticut. 


Banks advocate thrift and practice it. At the right is a paper bailer 
that does its unromantic job in a room below the marble columns of 


the bank lobby 


Although banks are among the best customers of stationery and 

form printers, they still do certain kinds of printing to meet their 

own peculiar requirements. Below, one institution’s paper and 
printing room 
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A bank library may range from a 

bookshelf to an expensively equipped 

department, depending on the size 

and needs of the institution. Left, a 

corner in the library of a metropoli- 
tan bank 


Bankers in every state have found 
ways to promote more scientific and 
consequently more profitable agri- 
culture for their farm customers. 
Introduction of new crops and un- 
tried kinds of livestock in various 
areas are commonplace. Below, a 
bank-conducted tour of sheep farms, 
attended by stockmen in one of the 
southern states 
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PORTER-CABLE 


The NEW_ 
SPEEDLINER 


0 


Above: left, emergency room for women employees. Some banks maintain a first aid department for customers and employ a full time nurse 
for their employees; right, a display of a local manufacturer. Many institutions are donating the use of their lobbies in order to acquaint 
townspeople with local products 


Below: left, a rest room for the use of women employees and customers: right, a bank dark room, where photographic work can be carried 
on. Not only do banks frequently have these dark rooms for business purposes, but they also maintain them for the use of employees 


camera clubs 
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fbove, left, announcement of the 
travel department of one bank. A 
variety of information can be had 
here, and the bank will obtain 
tickets, travel checks and other 
financial needs for customers of the 
department 


{bove, right, a photographic book- 
keeping machine and _ projector. 
Some institutions permit the public 
to use these machines to photograph 

private documents 


Right, a bank hockey team. Bank 
officers and employees organize in 
this way for physical fitness, pro- 
mote interbank competitions and 
produce some remarkable champi- 
onships. (See “Heard Along Main 
Street” in any issue of BANKING.) 
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Women’s club room in a metropolitan bank. Several clubs may be organized by employees with mutual interests in 
large banks, and sometimes the club rooms are made available to outside organizations 


Elaborate displays of building materials are being set up in banks these days, and the public is invited to bring in 
housing problems, which are discussed and solved, if possible, without any obligation to the prospective builder 
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Banks in certain localities, especially 
if they have a long historical back- 
ground, collect appropriate histori- 
cal material from the neighborhood 
and put it on display. Others have 
collections of stamps and coins, and 
many which have no permanent dis- 
plays set up temporary art exhibits, 
etc. Right, a whaling museum in a 
New England bank 
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In larger cities some banks provide 
a dining room for employees, where 
excellent meals are served at a 
nominal cost. Left, one  bank’s 
dining room at noon time 
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The Treasury’s Century and a Halt 


ae September birthdays is that of Uncle Sam’s most 
versatile department, the United States Treasury, which 
was established by President Washington’s signature on an act 
of Congress, September 2, 1789. 

In 150 years the Department has grown to an organization 
employing 76,835 people (on June 30, 1938) and having duties 
covering such a wide range as the public purse and narcotics 
control. Among other things, it collects customs and internal 
revenue taxes, safeguards shipping, supervises national banks, 
coins money, prints currency and guards the President. 

During the Revolution and the disorganized times that fol- 
lowed the end of the war until the Constitution was adopted, 
Robert Morris exercised his genius in managing the young 
nation’s financial affairs. When the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury was established, Washington offered the post to 
Morris, but the former “Superintendent of Finances”’ declined, 
recommending Alexander Hamilton for the office. 

It is interesting to note that Morris, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and financial genius of the Revolution, 
lost his own fortune and was at one time imprisoned for debt. 

While Hamilton created the United States Treasury system, 
it was Albert Gallatin, a native of Switzerland, who perfected 
its operation during the early crucial period. His secretaryship 
lasted from 1801 to 1814 and covered the two terms of Jefferson 
and the first term of Madison. This was the period of the Louisi- 
ana purchase, the War of 1812 and the countrywide agitation 
over the question of a bank. 

One of the Treasury's stormiest periods was the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, during whose eight years in the White 
House there were five Treasury heads. 

It was during Jackson’s administration that the present 
Treasury building had its beginnings. According to legend, the 
President was impatient with delays in construction of the 
building and early one morning stuck his cane in the ground near 
the site, with the pronouncement that the cornerstone was to 


be placed there. Pennsylvania 
Avenue’s broad sweep was 
interrupted at that point, but 
the Treasury building was 
actually begun. 

The Department kept pace 
with the country’s growth in 
the 40's and 50's, financed the 
Civil War under Secretary 
Chase and played its part in 
the nation’s further develop- 
ment during the last half of 
the 19th Century. These were 
times of crackpot monetary 
theories, the first big efforts to 
something for silver’’ and 
extensive financing operations. 

The unprecedented require- 
ments of the World War 
merely proved the efficiency 
of the Treasury system as it had been established by Ham- 
ilton and evolved under Gallatin, McCulloch and other dis- 
tinguished Secretaries. 

The last few vears have brought few important changes in the 
system, but the organization has shown itself capable of han- 
dling a job of a magnitude found nowhere else in the world. 

A study of the list of Secretaries and their terms of office 
reveals some interesting things. Jackson and Cleveland each 
appointed five. Three Secretaries served under three Presidents 
each—M_cCulloch under Lincoln, Johnson and Cleveland; 
Windom under Garfield, Arthur and Harrison; and Mellon 
under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. The longest term was that 
of Gallatin—almost 13 years. Nineteen states have furnished 
the 50 men who have held the office. Eleven have been ap- 
pointed from New York State, eight from Pennsylvania. 


The Great Seal of the Treasury, 
older than the Constitution it- 
self, was designed in 1778 under 
the direction of John Wither- 
spoon, Gouverneur Morris and 


R. H. Lee 


Below, Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finances of the United States before the Constitution was adopted, and a part of the first 

page of his report of November 1, 1784. There were 10 pages of beautiful penmanship in this report, which was bound in leather and 

addressed “To the Inhabitants of the United States of America”, for, as Morris observed, “the master should know what the servant 
has done.” Morris’ accounts show that the dollar was originally divided into ninetieths 
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Left, a lithograph of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers December 4, 1783. At the right in the 
group is Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s per- 
sonal secretary and confidential aide, who, in the 
course of the war, showed a marked ability to 
handle financial problems, with which the Ameri- 
can army was constantly beset. Hamilton, who 
was 32 when he became the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, was born in the Island of Nevis, British 
West Indies. Before he was 12 he was employed 
in a counting house, and before a year had passed 
he showed such ability as a financier that he was 
placed in full charge of his employer's affairs. 
Reports which he wrote as Secretary are still 
classics in their field, for example his report on the 
establishment of a mint 
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Above: left, part of page one of the act which established the Treasury Department; right, page one of Washington’s nomination 


Right, a part of page one of the Government's first finan. 
cial journal following establishment of the Treasury (then 
in New York). Warrant No. 


loan made to the 


1, which is shown, covers a 
Government by the Bank of New York 


Below, the first Treasury building occupied in Washing- 
ton. This building was one of those destroyed by the 


British in the War of 1812 
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of Alexander Hamilton and other Treasury officials 
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Left, the first mint of the United States, erected in 
Philadelphia in 1792, after Hamilton’s famous report to 
Congress on the subject of coinage. Hamilton recom- 
mended bimetallism at a ratio of 15 to 1. He also recom- 
mended the coinage of $10 and $1 gold pieces, $1 and 
10-cent silver pieces and l-cent and 14-cent copper 
pieces. His recommendations were substantially fol- 
lowed. Evidently the painter of this picture intended to 
represent the building as it appeared in 1817, for the 
flag has 20 stars. Note the watchdog in the yard 


Below, part of the first page of the convention which 

marked the acquisition by the United States of the 

Louisiana Territory. This was the Treasury’s first big 

job, for it necessitated a total payment, including 
interest, of $23,204,568 
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Right, a draft used in raw re rmx snare 
distribution of the ty 

Federal surplus of 

1836 for deposit among 

the states. This was 

done just prior to the 

bank failures and panic 

of 1837 
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In the years before the Civil War, the Treasury had its hands full, for the nation was expanding rapidly and, above all, gold had been 

discovered in the West. Then came the slavery question and the election of Abraham Lincoln, who, in the note reproduced, below, left, 

nominated Salmon P. Chase of Ohio to be Secretary of the Treasury. It was Secretary Chase who suggested in his report in December 

1861 that a National Banking System be created. Congress ignored the suggestion until 1863. Below, right, the certificate of the first bank 
to be organized under the National Banking Act 
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Harper’s Bazaar, in the drawing above, depicted conditions, as the 
artist imagined them, in the Treasury Department on a quiet day 
in 1869. These young ladies must have just started their knitting 
by way of relaxation, for the Department had shortly before brought 
the country safely through the financial crisis attendant on the 
Civil War. 

Salmon P. Chase, War-time Secretary, had been Senator from 
Ohio and Governor of that state. A lawyer by profession, his ex- 
perience in public finance was limited and the problems of financing 
the Union during the war proved to be great. With the Congress, 
Chase’s relations were not friendly. 

After two years of war the financial necessities of the Lincoln 
Administration resulted in the establishment of the National 
Banking System, first suggested by Chase in his annual report 
submitted in December 1861. In support of this proposal, Chase ad- 
vanced the argument that a national banking system would provide 
a uniform circulation in place of bank notes subject to the laws of 
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34 different states and the provisions of some 1,600 private corpo- 
rations. Secondly, he thought the plan would strengthen national 
security by distributing the public’s stake in government bonds. 
Thirdly, he thought it would afford the nation a safer currency. 

Chase’s recommendation was for the time being ignored. 
Instead Congress passed the historic act of February 25, 1862. 
This finance act included in its provisions the issuance of $150,- 
000,000 of legal-tender notes (including demand notes and the first 
issue of greenbacks). By other provisions it created a sinking fund, 
and authorized the sale of $500,000,000 of bonds for coin or treasury 
notes, a large amount considering the fact that in 1857 the total 
national debt was only $28,700,000. These bonds, incidentally, 
introduced the “coin clause”, predecessor of the gold clause. Secre- 
tary Chase’s real attitude toward greenbacks during the war has 
been a subject of controversy, but in a famous decision he delivered 
as Chief Justice in 1869 the legal-tender clause was declared 
unconstitutional. 


Contributing to the success of Secretary Chase’s 
financing in 1863 was the National Banking 
Act of that year, the victory of Union forces 
in the field, and the adoption of a different method 
of selling bonds direct to the people. Jay Cooke, 
an experienced banker, was cngtnyed as general 
agent of the Treasury, rec eiving } 4, of 1 per cent 
on the first $10,000,000 and 34 3 of 1 per cent on alt 
additional sales. Cooke employ ed 2,500 sub- 
agents, whose efforts were assisted by distribu- 
tion of a pamphlet in which Cooke described 
himself as “General Subscription Agent of the 
Government Loan.” In this pamphlet a national 
debt was described as a national blessing. In 1864 
Secretary Fessenden again employed Cooke and 
his sub-agencies. At the left, an item bearing on 
Cooke’s part in the financing 
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q Left, the warrant whereby Hugh MeCulloch of Indiana, 
f President Johnson's Secretary of the Treasury, authorize: 
the Treasurer to pay for Alaska. The $7,200,000 was paid 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. op in coin, for in 1868 the United States was on a paper basis, 


‘ resumption of specie payments being still a decade away 
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boven toy One of the busy days at the Treasury in President 


ne a é Grant’s administration was September 24, 1869. Jim Fisk 
bg 4.24 ? I 


and Jay Gould, two daring post-war financiers, conspired to 
Mh, corner the nation’s gold supply. They managed to have 
te dt Grant instruct Secretary Boutwell to sell no more gold 
i ae a ar f : ve without his permission, and gold soared in price. When the 


} page President finally realized the situation which was develop- 
y 


s - ib. ing, he ordered Boutwell to sell $4,000,000 of gold. Gould, 
Lick  Agreeably to a Uertiticate of the Comptroller of getting wind of this, had started to unload $50,000,000 of 
the metal without informing Fisk, who bid the price up to 


162 before it crashed. This hectic episode ruined numerous 
Che: Register. Fur su doing, this stall le yon. War 
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brokers. Below, file copy of Boutwell’s telegram to the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York ordering the sale 


Pre usury, thes 

day of | inthe 
year one thousand eight hundred and 


sixty- and of Independence 
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Above, the cash room in the Treasury Building. Arranged much like a bank, 

the room is lined throughout with marble and is 72 feet long, 34 feet wide 

and 30 feet high. Its magnificence was so impressive at the time of President 

Grant’s second inaugural that the room was considered the most fitting 
one in Washington for the Inaugural Ball 


Right, an artist’s idea of how the New York Sub-Treasury turrets would be 

used in case of attack. The Sub-Treasury, erected 20 years before the Civil 

War and first used as the customs house for the Port of New York, is an 

interesting landmark on the site of an earlier Federal building where Presi- 
dent Washington was inaugurated 
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Left, Lyman Judson 
Gage, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 
from March 1897 to 
January 1902, serving 
under both McKinley 
and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Mr. Gage had 
been President of the 
American Bankers As- 
sociation, 1883-86 


Right, signatures of 
members of the Na- 
tional Monetary Com- 
mission, created by 
Congress after the panic 
of 1907 to study do- 
mestic and foreign fi- 
nancial conditions and 
to make recommenda- 
tions. The Commis- 
sion’s plan was finally 
written into law and 
approved December 23, 
1913, as the Federal 


Reserve Act 
T. F. HEALY 


Below, the file copy, signed by President Wilson, of the letter which marks 
initiation of the obligations of the Allied Powers to the American Treasury—in 
other words, the beginning of the war debt controversy, still unsettled 
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may subscribe to the stock of any banking corpora- 
tion organized under the provisions of this section, but 
the aggregate of such stock held by any one bank shall 
not exceed ten per centum of the capital stock of the 
subscribing bank. 

Sac. 58. Congress reserves the right to alter or amend 
the provisions of this act to take effect at the end of any 
decennial period from and after the organization of the 
National Reserve Association. 

Sac. 59. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the 


provisions of this act are hereby repealed. x 
o~ 
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Below, William Gibbs MacAdoo, World War Secretary 


of the Treasury 
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When on Saturday, March 4, 1933, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated 
as president, the nation’s banking 
business was at a standstill. Among the 
new president's first acts was the proc- 
lamation of a bank holiday, a step 
already taken by many governors, and 
a proclamation of Government control 
of gold. The Secretary of the Treasury 
during the first months of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration was William H. 
Woodin (right). While many changes in 
the Federal financial bureaucracy have 
been made in the last six years, the 
great majority of them have affected 
the Treasury system only indirectly. 
Many new agencies have been set up 
which affect banking and business—the 
FDIC, the SEC, the FCA, ete.—but 
these, of course, are independent of the 
Treasury Department. One important 
new duty of the Department is manage- 
ment of the Stabilization Fund, which 
operates in conjunction with similar 
funds in England and France for the 
protection of the respective currencies 


Upon Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. (above) has fallen the burden of the Treasury’s heavy 
responsibilities of recent years. Since he became Secretary in January 1934, many of the Depart- 
ment’s tasks have been without precedents, requiring new ways to do new things. When the 


Roosevelt Administration began, Mr. Morgenthau became head of the Federal Farm Board. In 
May 1933 he was appointed Governor of the Farm Credit Administration and in November 
Under Secretary and Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
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The London Silver Agreement was 
the formula which the United States 
helped to work out in the summer of 
1933 and ratification of which took 
place not by Senate action, but by 
affirmative action in the nature of a 
presidential proclamation of Decem- 
ber 21, 1933. That proclamation. 
since extended and modified several 
times, forms the basis of the do- 
mestic silver subsidy and was the 
initial silver purchase action by the 
American government, being fol- 
lowed in 1934 by the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of June 19. At the left is. 
China’s ratification of the agree- 
ment. The original of this instru- 
ment, as deposited with the State 
Department, is in four colors. The 
“seal” in the upper central portion 
of the document is red, the border 
contains yellow and blue, and the 
brush-written characters are black. 
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The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
the largest single agency of the 
Treasury, having, at the time of the 
last report, June 30, 1938, over 
24,000 employees, or almost a third 
of those in the Department. About 
5,000 of these are in Washington, 
about 19,000 in other parts of the 
country. The first internal revenue 
taxes were those imposed on dis- 
tilled spirits in 1791, followed by 
taxes on carriages, dealers in spirits, 
sugar and snuff, and various other 
commodities. The office of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was 
created in 1863. Right, a small group 
of files in the Bureau’s large 
mechanism 
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The Treasury's Bureau of Customs 
is an outgrowth of the “Customs 
Service” created in 1789. Its main 
functions are the collection of duties 
on imports and the detection and 
prevention of smuggling. There are 
19 customs collecting districts. 
Collections reached a _ high of 
$602,000,000 in 1929. Left, travelers 
from Europe on a New York wharf 
in 1879 


The Coast Guard, which traces its 
origin back to 1790, has as one of its 
least known but most notable serv- 
ices the North Atlantic ice patrol, 
but it performs countless other 
duties—both civil and _ military. 
In recent years the personnel has 
approximated 10,000. The Coast 
Guard Academy is at New London, 
Conn. Below, one of the fast new 
$25,000 boats of the service. With 
a speed of 35 miles per hour, each 
carries a one-pounder 
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WIDE WORLD 


Above, in one of the Associated 
Press’s news departments 


The sports department, where 

it is still found more practica- 

ble to transmit stories by tele- 
graph instrument 


> 


NEWS. The farewell message 
of Edward VIII 


< 


NEWS. The Hindenburg dis- 
aster at Lakehurst 


Where stories are sent by wire 
at the rate of 60 words a 
minute 


« 


A dispatch coming in from 
Santiago, Chile 


NEWS. A phase in the inci- 
dent in China 


NEY AT WoOnrK is the title of a mov- 
M ing picture to be released soon by 
BANKING. On these four pages are a few 
“stills’’. The film narrator says: 

‘Business is easily the most important 
and, probably, the most dramatic thing 
in our daily lives, and the men and women 
who are the players in this drama are you 
and your neighbors. Today every business, 
large and small—the farmer, the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, butcher, baker 
requires banking service. 

‘The use of checks and drafts instead of 
cash is a development in which the United 
States leads the world. It is only one of 
many services which banks furnish. The 
story shows how bank service fits into 
the smooth and rapid operation of one 
of the world’s most dynamic and vital 
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businesses, the gathering and distribution 
of news. 

“We hear much today about the world 
of tomorrow, but it is the world of today 
that concerns us most of all. It behooves 
all of us to get acquainted with the mar- 
velous age in which we live, to learn what 
tremendous developments are shaping the 
world of next year and the year after. 
Working together—in step—is the secret. 
Neither bank nor newspaper could func- 
tion on a modern scale without the other, 
and the same is true of every element in 
the complex business life of today.”’ 

The film was made with the cooperation 
of the Associated Press and the Clinton 
Trust Company, N. Y., the Hunterdon 
County National Bank, and the Hunter- 
don County Democrat, Flemington, N. J. 


With business to transact 
throughout the world, the 
news organization uses the 
same banking facilities that 
servethe merchant, the farmer, 
the baker and the housewife. 
4 modern bank is called upon 
to aid every variety of busi- 
ness with its... 


check sorting 
machines, . 


statement 
machines, . . . 


bookkeeping 
equipment, .. . 


addressing 
machines, . . 


photographic 
equipment 
and... 


check writers 
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Whether the Associated Press is paying a correspondent in Paris, Bombay, Duluth or a small town, banks do the job and render a service. 
Take, for example, this quiet town near New York, where . 


Reporter John Doe is assistant editor of a busy little weekly newspaper (above and below, right) as well as local representative of the big 
news organization. Instead of receiving money by cable, like the correspondent abroad, he receives it by mail. From there on the 
story is much the same 
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Mrs. John Doe and John, Jr., take the proceeds of John’s check (at least their share of it) on a tour of the grocery stores, meat markets, 
bakeries, hardware stores and other businesses where the Does trade. . . . 


and all along the line they leave smell sums in exchange for the many commodities which the Doe families throughout the country must 
have. Eventually the Does’ money, which started out in New York City, is distributed among the local merchants, doctors and, more 
than likely, John’s savings account 
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In 7 months— 
\fore than 700 
ave adopted 


ECORDAK JUNIOR, in the seven 

months following its introduction, 

has been installed by more than 700 
small community banks. 

Why? Because, with RECORDAK 
JUNIOR on the job, they can enjoy the 
safety, accuracy, and net operating econ- 
omies now effective in nearly 3000 of 
the largest, most modern banking in- 
Stitutions. 

RECORDAK JUNIOR provides a new 
and much-appreciated type of customer 
service... a new low in operating costs 
... anew high in the speed and economy 


Coming to the New Y ork Fair? 


You are cordially invited to make 
your New York headquarters at 
our offices, 350 Madison Avenue, 
at 45th Street. 


with which bookkeeping and transit 
operations can be handled... and most 
important of all, the protection of pho- 
tographic accuracy for bank, officers, 
and depositors alike. 

RECORDAK JUNIOR is a compact, 
manually-operated desk model that pho- 
tographs all bank forms up to and in- 
cluding legal size, either one or both 
sides, at a speed of over 2500 an hour. 
Checks may be photographed, either one 
side only or both sides, at this speed. 
At the flip of a switch, RECORDAK 
JUNIOR becomes either a photographic 


Recordak 
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recording machine or a reading device. 

The $12.50 monthly rental includes 
installation and maintenance, plus the 
services of highly skilled, bank-trained 
representatives. For further information, 
write Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Just 712° monthly 
rental... and no 
capital outlay 


Photographic 
Accounting Systems 
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Branches at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Toronto, Montreal, and London, England. 
Additional. developing facilities at Kansas City and Jacksonville. 


community banks 
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PROTECTION 


HE watchful lioness, on the alert against danger to 
herself and her young, symbolizes the protection 


afforded by a strong banking connection. 


Because of its outstanding strength and alert service to 
THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 
the country as a reliable connection in Boston. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


correspondent institutions, The National Shawmut Bank 


is being chosen by more and more banks throughout 
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The Question of the Year— 


Why Is Money Idle? 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


E title of this article raises in simple language the one 
central economic problem of our time. It is not that we 
lack pronouncements on the subject. Probably every 

business leader, banker, economist and Government official 
of any importance has expressed his ideas, especially in the 
last year or so, on why there is so much idle capital and at 
the same time so much work to be done. Yet the problem, 
bewildering and discouraging in its immensity, still remains 
unsolved. 

Nor is there any pretense that this article contains an 
original or brilliant contribution to what is perhaps the 
most important question of the day. On the other hand, 
something may be gained from an attempt to summarize the 
discussion as fairly and dispassionately as possible. Already 
expressed views contain every shade of thought, social, 
political and economic; perhaps only time will prove which 
is right, but we can at least sharpen our perspective by care- 
fully reviewing the answers. 

First of all we must not approach our great theme in too 
narrow or provincial a spirit. Addressing the North Carolina 
Bankers Association last May, PREstoN DELANO, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, said that “we need not be astonished 
at this lack of venturesome capital. It is the legitimate result 
of these last 25 years of war, speculation, depression and 
world disorder, created by the present threats of unreason- 
able force’. 

In a recent issue of the NEw York Trust Company Index 
it is clearly shown that stagnation in capital issues has 
characterized such countries as Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland, although not to the same extent as in 
the United States. 

Extremely low interest rates are generally considered a 
barometer or indication of capital paralysis, and, as the 
recent study The Earning Power of Banks by the ReE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
points out, with the exception of France, a downward move- 
ment in interest rates on loans and in yields on investment 
securities has been conspicuously consistent over a period of 
years in nations throughout the world. 

It is short sighted not to recognize that the unwillingness 
of capital to undertake accustomed risks in the last ten 
years is traceable in part to the wreckage left by the War and 
not cleared up even yet. As the NEw York TRusT COMPANY 
Index says, ‘‘The development and aggressive promulgation 
of different ideologies, beginning with the Soviet system in 
Russia, Fascism in Italy and National Socialism in Germany, 
were important among such causes. The emphasis upon 
redistribution of wealth and national income in our own 
country, and similar developments in France, were a 
counterpart. . . 

“All governments accepted responsibilities for the well 
being of large classes. . . . In the process the rights, in- 
terests and services of smaller but equally valuable groups 
were often disregarded. Sound fiscal policies were too fre- 
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quently abandoned. Low interest rates, established and 
maintained in most countries by government policy, denied 
capital its natural increment. . . . The elevation of the 
state per se to new prestige and authority . . . resulted in 
many cases in a preemption of capital markets for govern- 
mental borrowing and the entry of the government directly 
into business fields. . . .” 

Then, too, the fear of future wars has continued to 
frighten capital markets and it is at least possible that their 
general revival is primarily dependent upon world political 
peace. But while the average intelligent American fully ap- 
preciates the perils involved in another great war and the 
obvious desirability of peace, he does not yet know what to 
do about it. 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE, the head of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Company, may or may not have been right when 
in a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post he said that, 
while talk of a world war is disquieting, “it hasn’t been in 
this country the major consideration” in making for idle 
money. In any case the American mind is more capable of 
grappling with difficult problems if they are stated in terms 
of domestic application, even though in reality they may 
largely duplicate what is going on in other countries. 


OTHER THEORIES 


SO let us pass from the international picture and look into 
other theories which purport to account for the continuance 
of “idle money’’. One of the most intriguing of these is the 
slowing-down or no-opportunity theory. PRESIDENT ROOsE- 
VELT has stated this thesis clearly. In a letter to the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee on May 16 he urged 
that it “ascertain why a large part of our vast reservoir of 
money and savings has remained idle in stagnant pools. Is it 
because our economy is leaving an era of rapid expansion 
and entering an era of steadier growth, calling for relatively 
less investment in capital goods?”’ 

It is very commonly argued that there are now fewer 
readily apparent and accessible new economic worlds to 
conquer than at most times in our previous history. In his 
addresses CHAIRMAN Ecc tes of the Federal Reserve Board 
refers to the “slower tempo of our national growth”’, and 
fails to see how we can get more than five or six billions of 
investment out of housing, utilities and railroads to make up 
the necessary 18 billions of annual investment. 

Speaking generally, the slowing-down argument is a 
favorite one with the New Deal intellectuals. They speak of 
the decline in population growth, of the effect of monopolies 
and inflexible prices in preventing new industries, and of 
many other factors which make private capital investment 
outmoded and which therefore necessitate Government 
spending or investment. But how can we be sure that the 
wish is not father to the thought or that the slowing-down 
theory of the New Dealers is not an alibi to justify enormous 
Government spending, which they desire for other reasons? 
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For that matter how can we be’ sure that the slowing-dowh 
‘theory is ‘sound in -any case? Perhaps. it is nothing but -a 
‘counsel of ‘despair. VICE-PRESIDENT KrettTERING of the 
‘General ‘Motors is constantly telling us how 'néw ‘industries 
‘might be started anid CuArRMAN: SLOAN’ ‘of: the satife conipahy 
‘recently rémarked that ‘anyone ‘who fs pessimistic about 
‘future opportunities Should ‘look ‘at 4Ke Wortld’s Fair “in a 
‘fundamental sort of way”? 

A BANK VIEW 

“THE dlaim that the country is slowing down is not new 
‘and ‘has not been supported by the lessons of history,” says 
‘the June circular of the NATIONAL City BANK oF NEW York; 
“it has been advanced regularly in every depression, and 
has as regularly been proved fallacious. The U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents in 1844 said that the day of important 
inventions seemed to be past; the Commissioner of Labor, 
an economist of repute, wrote in 1886 that there seemed to 
be no. further room for extensive development, and that 
with growth confined to intensive development the days of 
rapid progress and large profits were probably at an end. 
Nothing is clearer than that neither of these gentlemen 
would have recognized the world even a few years after he 
wrote; and the tools making for change, the research agencies 
and the scientific achievements, are incomparably more 
numerous and effective than ever before. 

“The present is not an appropriate time for revival of 
the argument. The country has been going through a de- 
pression for ten years and of course capital expenditures 
have been postponed. . . . People want all they ever did 
and more, and there is no frontier to economic growth. . . . 
Moreover there are countries older than ours . . . and lack 
of new areas wherein to expand has not prevented their com- 
plete recovery” 

Dr. Harotp G. Mou ton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, also has dealt with the slowing-down or no-new- 
industry, no-opportunity theory in a most effective way. At 
the annual meeting of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America in Chicago last October he said that new industries 
of the magnitude of the railroads, utilities and automobiles 
are not needed. What the people require, he added, are addi- 
tional quantities of existing types of commodities rather than 
new types of consumption goods and services. 

Dr. MOULTON went on to say that if we merely replace 
depreciated and obsolescent plant and equipment and raise 
the standards of living even back to the 1929 level there 
would not only be sufficient outlets for all the available 
savings but practically all the unemployed would be ab- 
sorbed. We do not need new industries, he insists, but merely 
“the resumption of capital replacement and expansion in 
existing industries.”” Dr. Mouton backs up his contention 
with an impressive array of statistics and declares that we 
have been living on past capital accumulations and must 
make good these deficits. 


A NEW DEAL FAVORITE 


THE next theory of why money is idle might be described 
as the defect-in-the-machinery theory. It is also a favorite 
with the New Deal intellectuals and apparently with the 
PRESIDENT. For in his letter to the T. N. E. C., already 
quoted, he goes on to inquire: “Is it because of lag, leak and 
friction in the operation of investment markets which per- 
vert the normal flow of savings into non-productive enter- 
prises? . . . We know the mechanism can be improved.” 
But to assume that the difficulty is, in any large measure, 
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‘a defect-in-the-rnachinery or mechanical one is to fly in the 
face of experience, observation and common sense. The 
generous explanation is that those who hold to this theory 
are confused in their thinking. Certainly there is ample evi- 
dence of such confusion, and it takes two interesting forms, 
First, the New Deal political mind sticks persistently to what 
PRESIDENT BENSON of the American Bankers Association 
calls the “modern sophistry which assumes that the availa- 
bility of easy money alone stimulates business”’. 

Our political rulers will not give up the idea that credit 
makes the loan, when as a matter of fact it is the loan which 
makes the credit. As a result of this misconception we have 
constant new doses of easy money and the constant creation 
of new Government lending agencies. The second example of 
confused political thinking on this whole subject is that bank 
credit is unavailable when as a matter of fact it is venture 
capital which is so sadly lacking. 

Preston DELANO, Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
address to the North Carolina Bankers Association last 
May expressed the opinion that the complaints that banks 
are refusing legitimate credit are ‘“‘the result of confusion of 
mind as to the true nature of the banking function.” In a 
searching analysis of this same point O. J. ARNOLD, president 
of the Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, 
recently showed the great dangers which lie in putting 
either bank and life insurance or Government funds into ven- 
ture enterprises. 

But there is another and less generous explanation of why 
some of those in very high office hold to the theory that idle 
money is due to defective banking or other financial ma- 
chinery. It may well be an alibi or attempt to cover up the 
colossal failure to bring about recovery. After all, it is too 
much to expect of PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and his chief lieu- 
tenants to admit that the paralysis of capital is largely due to 
their own policies; indeed in some cases to the very remedies 
which they have adopted to cure the paralysis. 


COLONEL AYRES’ VIEW 


ON the other hand it is difficult to see how anyone can miss 
the fundamental reason for the idleness of money. COLONEL 
LEONARD B. Ayres has expressed the point tersely when he 
says that “government has intervened so deeply and in so 
many ways into the affairs of corporate business that men 
have become too doubtful about prospects of future profits 
to take many risks in seeking them.” 

In his article in the Saturday Evening Post MR. WILLKIE 
speaks of the fear of government itself. ‘‘ Business is in- 
creasingly aware that Government is gradually taking over 
the functions of private enterprise.” At the annual meeting 
of the Investment Bankers Association last October PREsI- 
DENT FROTHINGHAM spoke of the ‘‘atmosphere of restrictions 
and penalties” that confront business, and of “a general 
governmental hostility or governmental invasion of existing 
fields of private enterprise’’. 

At the annual meeting of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board last May Ropert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, said that no amount of Government spending will 
cure the paralysis caused by government policies hostile to 
profits. 

“For the first time in our history the Government has 
assumed the responsibility for forcing and keeping the 
economic machine in operation. It has assumed the respon- 
sibilities of enterprise, appropriated capital through taxa- 
tion and borrowing, invaded fields of business in competition 
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with business, reduced interest rates and the rewards of 
thrift and investment, impaired the machinery of the invest- 
ment capital market, and embarked on unsound and uncer- 
tain financial policies of its own. . . . Under these condi- 
tions the investor is discouraged and the established business 
firm is restrained.” 

The vice-president of a leading California bank in writing 
to this author says that the chief cause of present stagnation 
is the “rise of socialism and state capitalism. . . . / A French 
historian was recently quoted as saying that the general 
staff of civilization has been liquidated. By making present 
day business less profitable or even unprofitable and by 
creating great uncertainties regarding the future of profits 
the desire to undertake new ventures is seriously restricted. 
. . . Asa phase of this process we have witnessed the prac- 
tical liquidation of our promoters and new business adven- 
turers . . . and one might add a word from Tacitus: ‘It’s 
much easier to stifle genius than to set it going again when 
once repressed ’.” 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


ARE these views sound? Are they too pessimistic? Of one 
thing we can be certain: HENRY R. Kinsey, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
was absolutely correct when he said in an address at the 
World’s Fair in May that “capital will not again become 
active without inducement and such inducement means a 
fair profit”. Certainly there is no other economic force 
which can make a dollar of earnings do the work of many 
times its number. 

It is a preposterous idea that capital can be harassed or 
driven out into action. As PRESIDENT ARNOLD recently said: 
“Tt can only be enticed out of hiding when there is sufficient 
certainty and confidence in the long time future to give 
some assurance of a return commensurate with the risks 
involved.” 

This is not the place to go into a detailed study of the 
various governmental measures which have sent capital 
into hiding. Obviously our tax system, with its very high 
surtaxes and capital gains tax, is one of the chief of them. 
As a recent study of the subject by the BRookiNGs INstITU- 
TION says: 

““We must choose between an arrested flow of funds into 
new capital enterprise — which halts economic progress and 
perpetuates stagnation — and a modification in the system 
of taxation, even if such modification appears to run counter 
to current conceptions with respect to such problems as 
justice in taxation and the redistribution of wealth through 
the medium of the tax machinery. The primary need at this 
time — outweighing every other consideration — is the 
stimulation of capital expansion.” 


MAYBE WE WENT TOO FAR 


IN this same connection it is quite obvious that many of 
the New Deal reforms were carried too far and too fast. 
The point is a controversial one, but ARTHUR WHITESIDE, 
president of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in recent testimony 
before the T. N. E. C., said that we may have gone too far 
in the banking acts in divorcing investment houses from 
banks. “The bank is the logical place to go for money.” 
The excessive severity of the securities and exchange 
legislation would seem to be another repressive factor upon 
capital activity. It has been shown again and again that the 
regulations are unduly costly for small companies. RILEY 
ELGIN, chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
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District of Columbia, says in an article in July BANKING: 
“Tt would seem that the protection . . . of investors could 
be provided for without entailing . . . such voluminous 
and expensively collected facts.” 

Another point was stated briefly a short time ago by 
Joun K. STARKWEATHER, as president of the Bond Club of 
New York: “The greatest difficulty in effecting financing 
today lies in the extended delay occasioned by the process 
of Federal investigation between the filing of the securities 
at Washington and their eventual release for sale.” 

Many other measures, including the Wagner Act, the 
Government’s entrance into the utility business, the con- 
centration of monetary powers in the hands of one man, and 
the continued programs of spending, have all contributed 
to frighten capital. To discuss all these varied questions 
would go far beyond the scope of this article. Possibly the 
most important and controversial of them is the Govern- 
ment-spending, deficit-financing, unbalanced-budget policy. 

For a dispassionate, calm and non-partisan view of this 
subject, presented in a few words, I recommend that of 
Joun H. WILtiams, dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration and vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, at the May meeting of the 
American Academy of Political Science. He said he was not 
opposed to “compensatory” spending but that such a policy 
must have reasonably definite limits of time and magnitude 
or it will set in motion forces which will defeat it. 


DEFICITS AND RECOVERY 


“WHETHER such a policy can be operated efficiently in a 
democracy is a grave unanswered question. Our experience 
creates a strong presumption that we have gradually allowed 
ourselves to place undue reliance upon deficits as instru- 
ments of recovery and in practice have diverted our at- 
tention from specific problems and conditions retarding 
investment.” 

Dr. WILLIAMS went on to say that it is easy to expect too 
much from a revision of the tax system and that there could 
be no sudden or drastic balancing of the budget, but he 
added significantly that our current fiscal policy should 
“give clear evidence that we expect within a reasonable 
period to achieve a balanced budget”. 

A representative of important financial interests in the 
nation’s capital, a man at once studious, intelligent, practical 
and effective, recently stated to this writer that the capital 
log jam could be broken by specific, definite legislative 
measures, such as amendments to the tax, SEC, monetary, 
utility, bankruptcy and a few other laws. To the writer this 
seems an over optimistic view; as Dr. WILLIAMS intimates, 
too much may be expected from particular measures. 

On the other hand the tax laws were moderately improved 
in the last session of Congress. Perhaps the only way to 
bring about the desired increase in capital activity is to work 
unceasingly for the modification of extreme legislation and 
extreme policies, in the hope that capital will regain its 
courage, not all at once, at a single stroke, as it were, but 
gradually. 

Dr. Movutton in his address to the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, was sanely optimistic in saying that all the 
economic elements essential for extraordinary prosperity 
are present. He added: 

“The indispensable prerequisite to the restoration of 
prosperity and improvement in the standard of living is 
reestablishment of confidence in the safety and productivity 
of business investments.” 
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Mr. ANDREWS, who makes some suggestions here about the 
possibilities of more interesting and altractive bank statements, 
is a writer on economic subjects. 


UDGING from current indications, financial statements 
J for 1939 will, in a rapidly growing number of cases, be 
more simplified and interesting than at any time in the 
past. That the principle of increasing readability of annual 
reports (evident in the 1938 pamphlets of some of the 
country’s leading industrial corporations, insurance com- 
panies and others) is taking hold is evident in the preliminary 
plans of numerous public relations executives. 

General Foods, General Motors, Goodyear Tire, Eastman 
Kodak, American Rolling Mill, American Sugar Refining, 
Container Corporation, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company and Caterpillar Tractor are only a few leading 
companies which have made their annual statements more 
than statistical reports through the use of charts, maps, pic- 
tures, drawings and other illustrations, as well as through 
comments on company activities interesting to the public 
and employees. That constructive advertising and good will 
are created through the illustrated and understandable type 
of annual report has been proved in many instances. 

One of the pioneers in reporting activities in photographs 
and sketches, as well as in words and figures, is Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, which has about 10,000 employees and 
18,000 shareholders. In its 1938 report, for example, there is 
a liberal use of color and effective attempts are made to 
clarify the operations of the corporation. The report (ad- 
dressed to stockholders and employees) goes into detailed, 
clear comments on sales, profits, dividends, notes and ac- 
counts receivable, inventories, net current assets, capital 


There’s Drama in Those Bank 


additions, capital stock, engineering, the company’s prod- 
ucts, employment and sales distributors. One section relates 
interestingly some of the jobs done by Caterpillar products 
all over the world. Digestible and instructive charts are 
found throughout the report, as shown on the accompanying 
page. 

General Foods published in its 1938 report not only the 
statistical side of the company’s operations, but an absorb- 
ing, readable, human story of the company’s experience in 
that year, its setup and ideals. The company’s progress is 
cleverly depicted, in part, by an old photograph of the 
“little white barn” in which C. W. Post began manufactur- 
ing his famous product, Postum. The introduction to the 
report is catching, makes one want to continue reading. It 
says: 


“To Friends of General Foods: 

“In this 1938 history of General Foods we try to give you 
a picture of the company’s progress during the year just 
passed. In brief, the 1938 record reveals these facts: 


“1. We sold the largest tonnage of food in the history of the cor- 
poration; 

“2. Consumers bought these products at lower average prices; 

“3. Average earnings of employees were generally higher than in 
previous years; 

“4. We increased earnings over the 1935-36-37 average by 15.7 per 
cent; and 

“5. Paid $10,502,880 in common dividends and $322,500 in preferred 
dividends to stockholders. 


“ By its very nature, the food business enjoys an intimate 
relationship with millions of men, women and children. 
It is a business of human beings, as well as one of factories, 
machinery, finances, commodities and products. In giving 


From the 1938 annual report of 
General Foods Corporation. This 
reproduction is considerably re- 
duced. The map as published is 
in colors and shows clearly, by 
means of the symbols, where 
the corporation’s activities are 
located in states and cities 
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an account of General Foods in 1938, we want to make it 
plain that the interests of stockholders, employees, suppliers, 
distributors and consumers are closely intertwined.” 

Photographs of company operations and company em- 
ployees (mentioning names) bring an intimate, homey 
atmosphere, while an impressive picture of directors of the 
company visiting a new plant removes stockholders’ guess- 
work as to what the executive man-power of the corporation 
looks like. 

In like manner, General Motors put across its 1938 report 
with an array of charts which is most impressive. 

Eastman Kodak beautified its 1938 annual report with a 
striking group of photographs and charts, while the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company 1938 report is an exceptionally 
interesting pamphlet with scores of charts, tabulations and 
pictures, headed by a sketch of Charles Goodyear, discoverer 
of rubber vulcanization. 

The Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company annual 
report for 1938 is one which has considerable advertising 


Charts themselves, if well drawn, are dec- 
orative. These from the 1938 annual report 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. tell an interest- 
ing story of growth 
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GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


value, portraying to the layman an easily absorbed message 
of the company’s activities. Bar charts show the increase in 
premium income and growth of assets since organization. A 
first page montage gives a quick cross section of the com- 
pany’s activities, while a little series of photos on ‘What 
Happens When You Have an Accident” carries a sales 
message understandably. 

Several companies in 1938 addressed annual reports not 
only to stockholders but to employees, believing (as in the 
case of Caterpillar Tractor) that adequate information 
furnishes to employees a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship that exists between them and the company’s 
operation and between them and the company’s customers. 
Information required by the stockholder as a basis for 
determining the safety of his invested savings and the 
probable income to be derived therefrom is likewise signifi- 
cant to the employee. Customers, moreover, have a natural 
interest in the progress and financial condition of an industry 
in which they spend their money, while many people in the 
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community in which the organization operated should be 
materially interested in the progress of an industry on 
whose activities their own success may partly depend. 

While the trend toward dressing up financial reports has not 
spread in any degree to the field of banking, its potentialities 
in this direction are well worth exploring. The foregoing 
examples of what has been done were selected to give back- 
ground ideas for a report. Instead of merely publishing a 
statement of condition for an annual report, the occasion 
might be taken to facilitate interpretation of the report and 
publish a good will and sales message. 


DRESSING UP A BANK REPORT 


THE report could show, with many illustrations, what the 
bank has done for the cultural and industrial development of 
the community in which it operates and could impress upon 
people the importance and practicability of bank loans. 
Moreover, the report could perhaps be designed in an in- 
triguing way to break down resistance on the part of potential 
borrowers, and it could serve as an educational medium 
which through its simplicity, interest and illustrations would 
be digestible by a large cross section of the public. It could 
represent, too, an indirect answer to Government competi- 
tion in banking channels. 

One type of report might show in pictures, after an intro- 
duction, the early days of the community and of the bank. 
Then several pages could perhaps be devoted to the specific 
industries which banking had nurtured, with appropriate 
pictures showing how these industries have grown. These 
pictures with captions could be placed around the central 
illustration (a chart) showing how the bank’s loans and dis- 
counts have grown since organization. 

The next page could cover bonds (and securities) and real 
estate, the central chart this time showing how these two 
items have expanded since organization, with appropriate 
pictures on the same page — perhaps including the picture 
of the original bank building and the modern building of the 
present day. Similarly, the earned interest, Federal Reserve 
Bank stock, banking house and furniture, cash and Govern- 
ments, deposits, capital account, surplus, undivided profits 
and contingency reserve items could be explained and illus- 
trated, the theme being clarification and emphasis of the 
greater-than-ever facilities of the bank to make loans and be 
of service to the public. 
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A page might be devoted to showing, in a graphic way, 
where the loans were absorbed. This could be illustrated with 
sketches or photographs of industries into which the loans 
went, and perhaps the same relative sketch idea might be 
applied to showing the depositor setup of the bank. 

Similarly, the sketch principle might be effective in 
demonstrating reasons for saving. One chart, used in con- 
nection with U. S. Savings bonds, reveals some of these 
reasons with amusing miniature cartoons. 

Quite often, there are numerous miscellaneous facts, such 
as the amounts paid out by the bank in taxes and insurance, 
new facilities instituted by the bank, new alarm systems, 
fresh precautions against counterfeiters and similar items 
which might be of general interest to the public and stock- 
holdeis. To take care of this, a factual page could be pre- 
sented, with perhaps a sketch or two to enliven it. 

Pictures of a bank interior and of its various divisions, 
such as the main banking room, the savings department, the 
loan division, the tellers’ windows, the fiduciary department, 
the department of personal loans, the bookkeeping and 
clearance departments, the safe deposit vault, the security 
analytical department, the directors’ room and the presi- 
dent’s room, likewise make good advertising and serve to 
clarify ideas of the uninformed customer or prospect. 

Finally, pictures of bank officials and of the board of 
directors would put a human touch into the sometimes 
awesome top-executive side of a bank; the board of directors, 
representing fundamental pilots of the bank’s policy, might 
be profitably stressed as a backbone asset of the institution. 
In fact, the important and impressive business activities of 
the typical board of directors and the material positions 
these individuals hold in the industry and trade of the 
community are usually under-emphasized, whereas these 
considerations not only make interesting reading but they 
represent a splendid form of advertising. 

To illustrate, let us see how the various pages of a typical 
invigorated financial report might be like. The first page 
might start thus, with a picture of the bank: 


First Nationa] Bank 


The next page might cover the early days of the bank, as 
indicated. Page 3 might show a picture or pictures of the 
beginnings of an industry which the bank helped finance, and 
alongside might be printed a picture showing how this 
industry looks at the present time. Below these pictures 
might be run a chart showing approximately how loans and 
discounts have expanded during the period which expired 
between the dates the first and second pictures were taken. 

Page 4 could again illustrate the growth of the bank by a 
chart showing the long term rise in deposits and interesting 
pictures indicating how the town has developed. Page 5 could 
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have a pie chart on the composition of the bank’s financial 
statement, along with a panel of miscellaneous facts. 

Page 6 could show a regular financial statement for the 
orthodox-minded, while page 7 could illustrate how the 
loans of the bank were used. The last page might be devoted 
to pictures of the board of directors. 

The foregoing represents merely a rough idea of one possi- 
bility. Certain specific situations undoubtedly exist in many 
communities which could be presented in annual reports and 
be of exceptional interest to readers. The report could be 
longer or shorter than indicated above and, using some of the 
ideas heretofore presented, could be molded to suit the 
peculiarities and objectives of an individual bank. 

Another type of report might concentrate on mere sim- 
plification of the financial items, that is, make clear the 
exact meaning of them. This would be an “analytical- 
educational” type of report, which would give explanations 
under separate paragraphs of each item in the financial 


How First National] Bank loans were 
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statement, so that the non-financial-minded would have less 
difficulty in interpreting the statement. 

Along this line of general simplification, one of the large 
New York banks has for some years broken down its state- 
ment into three general classifications, rather than showing 
it under the standard form of assets and liabilities. Thus, 
classification A shows the amount due individuals, firms, 
corporations and banks; classification B (giving details) 
shows the total amount held to meet this indebtedness, and 
classification C shows the residue, representing capital, 
surplus and undivided profits. 

Being staid by nature, many banks may not immediately 
catch the spirit of the modern, public-relations-improving 
report of the large industrial corporations, but it is a reason- 
able assumption that the future may witness many efforts to 
explain the mysteries to the public of the present-day, 
cut-and-dried financial statement through issuance of 
reports that make interesting, understandable reading. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL FARM MANAGEMENT 
1—SIZE OF BUSINESS — CROP ACRES PER FARM 
2—CROP 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann 


Good News, and Bad 


HEN New York Stock Exchange 

let down the bars to permit 

members some latitude in ad- 
vertising, those who follow financial 
affairs expected the same traditional, 
almost dull, dignity. At first, efforts were 
confined to small display space in a few 
newspapers. Now, for a change, E. A. 
Pierce & Co.’s San Francisco office spon- 
sors one of the most unusual outdoor 
advertisements in recent years. The 
board depicts for the throngs on Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco’s financial 
center, the volume of trading and price 
trend of New York stocks hour by hour. 
The price averages are represented by a 
line of suction cups—yellow for today 
and red for yesterday. A separate space 
indicates the time, today’s total volume, 
and yesterday’s. About three-quarters 
of the huge board displays the company 
name with a map spotting country-wide 
branch offices. 


Weighing Customers 


Over 90,000 trmEs folks have peered 
at the dial as they stepped on the lobby 
scales installed by the Del Rio National 
Bank (Del Rio, Texas). This novel idea 
certainly registers well with the local 
public. Figures indicate that with Del 
Rio’s 15,000 population every person 
might have been weighed six times in a 
few months. Now perhaps we can ap- 
preciate why scales appear in front of 
most Woolworths and at all the corner 
drugstores. The public, however, is not 
so curious about its weight as it is about 
the accuracy of the scales. That, at 
least, is the story. 


Traditional Home 


MUCH MAY BE SAID for the smart 
modern structures that give banking a 
first place in the futurama of tomorrow’s 
architecture. But there is still a fine 
tradition in the less cold and stream- 
lined buildings that have served the 
public well for many years. To preserve 
part of this tradition, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank’s (Indianapolis) new branch 
will follow the graceful lines of early 
American architecture. It will be con- 
structed of red brick with white trim. 
External appearance will be as a find old 
residential mansion. But internally the 
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4—BUTTER FAT PRODUCTION PER COW PER YEAR 
S—EFFICIENCY IN USE OF FEED -- RETURNS PER $100 FEED 
6—PERCENT OF CROP IN ALFALFA — 30% OR MORE 


USE PURE BRED SIRES 
B-lls—High Production Ancestry 
Boars—Easy Feeding, Meat Type 
Rams—Mutton Type, Good Fleece 


FARMERS-MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


In PRINCETON,WISCONSIN 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


This blotter distributed by one Wisconsin bank sets forth the 
six principles of sound farm management (see page 76) 


bank will boast the latest in modern 
up-to-the-minute equipment. Plans call 
for a private drive and parking space. 
The branch in the residential section of 
the city will be open for business some- 
time in the Fall. 


Eliminating Inactives 


ANOTHER VERSION of successful re- 
strictions imposed on savings accounts 
with a view to eliminating “checking 
account”’ activity is contributed by the 
Muscatine Bank & Trust Company 
(Muscatine, Iowa). Briefly, these rules 
apply: 

1. Any savings account with an active 
balance of less than $200 upon which 
more than one withdrawal is made dur- 
ing any one month becomes subject to a 
service charge of 50 cents if balance is 
less than $100, 25 cents on a balance less 
than $200. Also, no interest is paid on 
any savings account for the month 
during which it becomes subject to the 
service charge, and no interest is paid 
for an entire six-month period if such 
savings account has had a total in 
excess of six withdrawals. 

2. Savings accounts with average bal- 
ances of $200 or more are subject to 
these rules: Six withdrawals will be 
allowed during any interest period with- 
out affecting the interest basis or im- 
posing a charge, but if more than 25 per 
cent of the total deposit on any savings 
account (opening balance plus additions 
during the period) is withdrawn during 
an interest period, no interest is paid on 
the account. Also, if more than six 
withdrawals are made within an interest 
period the account will be charged 10 
cents for each withdrawal in excess of 
six and no interest is paid on the entire 
account. 


These regulations, although they 


sound severe, have been in force some 
time, and are accepted without com- 
plaint by the bank’s customers. 


Painless Payments 


BANK OF AMERICA offers three types 
of financing for professional services on 
a state-wide basis, after a recent test in 
San Francisco. The methods are: (1) the 
doctor or dentist gets his money when 
he turns over to the bank the patient’s 
credit statement and note, less $6 per 
year per $100 and less a “credit reserve”’; 
(2) the money is paid in monthly in- 
stalments, less 50 cents a month per 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


QUIZWHEEL 


This gadget provides answers to home 
financing questions (see page 78) 


SWERS 


ortant Questions 


the financing of your new home. For more 
complete information and details we in- 
vite you to talk with our officers when we 
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UT THESE TO WORK FEED BALANCED RATIONS TEST YOUR COWS 
“Whitey” Lime More Aifalfa — Protein Join a D.H.LA. 
“Starchy” Potash Meatscraps for Poultry Discard the Rest Mie 
ANK IN THE SOIL RACTICE SANITATION DIVERSIFY YOUR INCOME 
Better Crops High Quality Products 40 — 60% from Milk 
Less Erosion Cheaper Gains Swine, Sheep 
Crep Insurance Fewer Losses Poultry, Cash Crops 
LANT GOOD SEEDS MAINTAIN GOOD PASTURES 
Pedigreed Grains Sow Legumes and Grasses 
Hybrid Corn Controlled Grazing 
4 How much cosh 
3 How mock can To get the 8 dnewers 
FHA, Martgoge? about YOUR home re- 
[Hew the 
payment? volve the QUIZWHEEL 
ing. The right answers 
Gives above must be added 
One-twelith of the yearly 
sis 
This QUIZWHEEL gives you the correct 
answers to 8 important questions about 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT... REDUCES EXPENSE... STIMULATES BUSINESS 


**Thank you for the initial in- 
spiration which led to the com- 
plete remodeling of our bank- 
ing plant,’’ says Mr. D. W. 
Hogan, jr., Cashier of the City 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. ‘‘Your 
representatives suggested that 
two posting machines of the 
most modern, automatic type 
would be sufficient to replace 
the four posting machines in 
our bookkeeping department 
—provided we made certain 
" comprehensive changes in our 
system of handling items. We 
were attracted by the idea 
which would save in immedi- 
ate outlay and which offered 
economy for years to come. 


me 
m- 
“The upshot was,”’ continues 

Mr. Hogan, “‘that we set about 

to modernize the entire bank 

as to systems, equipment, fix- 
tures and attitude. We now 
have a very modern bank of 


tin which we are justly proud. We 

the thank your firm for pointing 

hen the way out of a rut in which 

it’s ete bankers often find themselves. 

per Our operators appreciate visible 

e”: 4 i= posting and the journal copy of 

in- the day’s work. I appreciate the 

per bn ps speed of your carriages which 
a : has resulted in many economies 

of operation. 

iia **Your elaborate Proof Machine 

| is the keystone of our set-up. 

™ Through it flows a constant 


stream of items. And the ma- 
. chine is paying for itself in the 
time it saves and in the errors 
it finds. Our proof department 
is now an essential of the first 
rank and your machine auto- 
matically answers all questions. 
Our modernization has stimu- 
lated our business, accelerated 
our growth and filled our 
entire staff with enthusiasm.” 
Often a few changes—plus 
modern equipment—will speed 
up the entire accounting pro- 
cedure of a bank. Ask the local 
National representative for his 
suggestions. 


The National Cash Register Company 


NCR DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers * Bank-Bookkeeping Machines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines 
Posting Machines * Postage Meter Machines * Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
Accounting Machine Desks ° Analysis Machines ° Correct Posture Chairs 
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THE Most 


My OFHCE. 


5TH EDITION OF THE HAMMERMILL 


COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK . .. SEND FOR IT! 


“BANKING isn’t a//] banking. One of my 
jobs is buying printing. Today it’s a new 
counter check, additional ledger and 
posting forms, the monthly statement 
enclosure. Tomorrow, a new form for 
credit reports. Later on I have to revamp 
our cost analysis system. A series of mail- 
ings is planned. I may have to design a 
new letterhead with envelopes to match. 


“HOW WOULD YOU choose the right 
paper for each job? Fumble through 
samples, swatches, portfolios? That’s 
what I did—once. Now, I just turn to 
my Hammermill Comprehensive Sam- 
ple Book. Here, in one handy volume, I 
find the right grade, color, weight and 
finish of paper for nearly every job.” 


YOU — or someone in your office— should 
have the Hammermill Comprehensive 
Sample Book. It’s a time-saver and 
money-saver on every job that calls for 
paper and printing. The Sample Book is 
FREE. Send for it now. 


234 pages 
Size: x 812’ 
Flat Opening 


| IN THIS BOOK you will find paper samples 


that will help you solve problems of... 


1. How to “‘choose”’ paper for letterheads and 
printed forms that make the right impression. 


2. How envelopes can win preferred atten- 
tion for your messages. 


3. How to have legible, long-lasting records 
at a saving. 


4. How to select paper for checks and “money 
value’”’ forms that must look important. 


5. How to get cleaner, more readable copies 
from every run on your mimeograph machine. 


6. How one properly selected paper can give 
you clear, readable copies from both gelatin 
and spirit duplicators. 


7. How to have file and index cards with the 
snap and stiffness for easy handling and filing. 


8. How to “‘package’”’ important documents 
with covers that command attention. 


9. How to get better mailing pieces for your 
money with a new paper that’s whiter, 
brighter, more opaque. 


10. How to produce colorful, eye-catching 
folders and broadsides . . . how paper helps 
you print them at a saving. 


B-Se 
Hammermill Paper Co. 


é j Erie, Pa. 
it * Please send the Hammermill 
Comprehensive Sample Book. 
Name 


(Please attach to business letterhead ) 


| METHODS—Continued 


$100; (3) the patient gets his loan direct 
from the bank, pays carrying charges 
| himself. A full geared program now 
blankets the state offering these ar- 
rangements as the most painless way of 
paying medical and dental bills. 


Loan Research 

WHAT ARE THE SOURCES of new busi- 
ness? This is a question which, a few 
years ago, would invite the old alibi that 


| banking service, being intangible, can- 


not be traced with any accuracy through 
promotion analysis. But now, marketing 
of bank service must be made of sounder 


| stuff. At least the promotion dollar has 
| taken on a new importance through 
| measurement of its results. 


Just take the illustration of auto loans 


| for example. The Third National Bank 


and Trust Company (Dayton, Ohio) 


| recently set up a month’s program cov- 
| ering newspaper, direct mail, posters 
| and other media, and prepared a special 
| checking card listing eight potential 


ways for loan officers to check on each 


| applicant during the month. The result 
| picture: 2 per cent newspaper, 33 per 


cent letter and circular, 1 per cent auto 


| loan folder, 6 per cent customer of 


checking service or savings department, 


| 30 per cent previous loan customers, 30 
| per cent recommendation of friends, 1 


per cent employee recommendation. 
The letter and circular, being the last 


| piece of promotion issued, cut in on 
| possible results which may have been 


attributed to the first newspaper inser- 
tions. The surprising figures of 30 per 


| cent recommendation of friends and 30 


per cent previous loan customers indi- 


| cate the most profitable sources of new 


loans—and that new business, after all, 


| has very much a basis in old business. 


This plan of check-up on “reasons why” 


| is being continued by the bank to clock 
| future promotion. 


Savings Bank Life 


REPORTS FROM THE SAVINGS BANKS 


| issuing savings bank life insurance in 
| New York State show well over four 
| million dollars in force after six months 
| of operation. In Massachusetts, which 
| pioneered this field, seven years elapsed 
| before that figure was reached. In the 
| first six months only two death claims 


were received in New York, amounting 
to $2,500. Premiums received totaled 


| $66,280.42. Although it is possible to 
| apply for $3,000 of savings bank life 


insurance, the figures of the banks show 
that 78 per cent of applications are for 
$1,000 or less, the average—$1,150. It 


| has been found that 42 per cent of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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FIDELITY, SURETY AND 
BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


September 1939 


Robbers... thieves...forgers—even one of your 
own personnel—may have marked your bank 
for attack. 

To the bank with an FsD Bankers Blanket Bond, 
it does not matter when, or from which direction, 
the blow strikes. For the local Fs D representative 
will be on the scene promptly to arrange for a 


satisfactory settlement of the company’s liability. 


FIDELITY ana DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND. BALTIMORE 
75 
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METHODS—Continued 


applicants state they have no other 
insurance and about 70 per cent are non- 
savings bank depositors. Up to the pres- 
ent there are six New York institutions 
issuing policies and seven additional 
banks acting as agents. Developments 
are expected soon on a payroll allotment 
plan on savings bank insurance for large 
industrial employers, other arrange- 
ments are expected in the approval of 
life insurance clubs, such as have been 
attempted by a few of the present 
operating banks. The apparent success 
of New York savings banks in this new 
field may induce other states to take 
action through the legislature in the 
Fall. 


Without Co-signers 


THIS QUESTION of offering a personal 
loan service without co-signers is often 
approached like cold water. Yet, in 
checking results around the country it 
is found that the “preferred risk” cus- 
tomer rates as the cream of the loan 
department’s crop. Among other banks 
that have contributed facts to this 
deduction is the United Savings Bank, 
Detroit—a locale in which competition 
on rates and other inducements runs 
rampant at every hand. The bank 


explains that its present fine volume of 
such loans is maintained and steadily 
increased by 1 column x 3” advertise- 
ments in local papers. The modest size 
is not chosen to be selective, but to fit 
a budget for continuous run. 


Agricultural Program 

WISCONSIN CHALKED up three succes- 
sive 1,000-point scores for agricultural 
activities, and aims at the fourth this 
year. One sound reason for this enviable 
record is the initiative taken by in- 
dividual member banks in carrying the 
program’s objectives into their own 
communities. For example a blotter was 
produced and distributed by Farmers- 
Merchants National Bank of Princeton, 
Wisconsin, to every farmer in the local 
area. It sets forth the six principles of 
successful farm management, as advo- 
cated by the A.B.A. Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and breaks down in simple chart 
form helpful hints to obtain maximum 
efficiency and profits. The blotter idea 
has been received very well, and may 
provide a suggestion to other institu- 
tions bent on the same goal. 


Employee I. Q. 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE STAFF are 


handicapped unless some kind of infor- 
mation manual is available for study. 


OUTSTANDING 
inf. 


Above—Unique bas-relief reproduc- 
tion from an unusual aerial photo- 
graph* of downtown Milwaukee. 
Equally unique is the First Wis- 
consin’s intensive “coverage” of 
Wisconsin. More than 85 per 
cent of the banks in this state are 


First Wisconsin correspondents. 


* Copyright Chicago Aerial Survey Company 


All too often a quick summary of duties 
is the total of his instruction, and he is 
left to shift for himself for better or 
worse. Fellow workers may be depended 
upon to advise on the right and wrong of 
things, but this is neither efficient nor 
fair to the newcomer. 

Instruction manuals are simple enough 
to prepare. Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank and Trust Company provides an 
excellent example. This is a five page 
mimeographed affair bound as a legal 
brief with overlapping cover stapled at 
the top. The cover is also folded and 
stapled on both sides to form an en- 
velope. This contains current bank state- 
ment, instruction book on proper tele- 
phone use and miscellaneous folders 
explaining bank services. The material is 
continually revised and kept up-to-date. 

The text explains general bank rules 
and regulations applied to management 
of personnel, including working condi- 
tions and personnel activities. There are 
39 items in all. The manual also includes 
a complete department directory and 
locations. 


Budget Fun 


Marjorie HIis, author of three 
outstanding best sellers—Orchids on 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Unparalleled statewide contacts, 
complete modern facilities, and 
a background of 86 years’ ex- 
perience qualify this bank for 
exceptionally helpful, efficient 
service to other banks and 
business corporations. Bank 
officials and business executives 
are invited to write for a copy 
of our interesting, informative 
“Wisconsin Service Map”. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Miluwawhee 


RESOURCES OVER $200,000,000 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BUT BANKS AREN'T 


OMFFERENT. 


Granted, banks differ in many respects 
from other types of business. 


Granted, banking figure-work routines 
differ from routines of other businesses, 
But banks aren’t THAT different — 


that they can afford to ignore 


COMPTOMETER ECONOMY ! 


Especially is this true since the introduc- 

tion of the Comptomerter Bank Proor 

Unit, built especially for banking use. 
This new Comptometer unit applies 

traditional “Comptom 

anking Procedure by 

these three e 


GREATER SPEED 


achieved without Sacrifice 
of accuracy. 


SIMPLIFIED ROUTINE 


eliminating costly waste 
motion. 


COMPELLED OPERATING ACCURACY * 


at the correct 
; that old balances 
ely; and that indi- 
edits were posted 


“fumbled” or incomplete key Strokes) and by 
other exclusive Comptometer accuracy safeguards, 


is 
d A 
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h as 4 | 
e 
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at 
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n- 
e- 
e- q 
rs 
is 
es ~. 
nt 
li- 
a 
ae In the bookkeeping department, the 
\ . Comptometer proof plan actually proves 
m the accuracy of each individual posting — 
nd spotting errors immediately, By this plan 
exe it is not necessary to complete the entire 
Posting routine before “posting errors” 
for are discovered. It pro 
ont f ; accounts were handle 
d 4 : were picked up accura 
n vidual debits and cr 
nk correctly, 
ves *, Ask your Comptometer representative 
;, to prove this in your own office. Tele. 
PY ‘ Phone your local Comptometer office — 
ive or write direct to Feit & Tarrant Mpc. 
p”. Co., 1711 N, Paulina St. Chicago, Illinois, 
*COMPTOMETER ACCURACY is literally com. 
ING | 


METHODS—Continued 


Your Budget, Live Alone and Like It, and 
Work Ends at Nightfall—has gained a 
wide reputation as a militant advocate 
of streamlined family finance, and one 
who would cast bookkeeping to the 
winds and prove that people of small 
income can have fun with their money 
while making the most of every dollar. 
As a writer of many popular magazine 
articles, newspaper columnist and guest 
artist on numerous radio programs, she 
has won over a tremendous following to 
her ideas on budget keeping. Now, at 
the invitation of the South Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, Miss Hillis incorporates 


Are You Vulnerable Here? 


her views on modern budgeting in an 
attractive little booklet published in 
conjunction with the latest version of 
budget records. One chapter of the 
booklet, titled ‘“Let’s Get Personal”’, 
attempts to analyze a sensible allot- 
ment of funds to necessities, advance- 
ment and fun. One page illustrates 
specimen tables for families of three and 
four people. 

Most interesting is the new form of 
budget record. It consists of six heavy 
manilla envelopes with string and but- 
ton sealers, bound together with spiral 
wire binding. The face of each envelope 
is labeled for a special purpose or class 


Safe deposit vaults don’t always prove to be the impregnable strong- 
holds that they seem. Burglaries and robberies do still occur. 


Against the results of such misfortunes Standard Accident’s Safe 
Deposit Box Burglary and Robbery policy can protect you. The 
Standard agent will be glad to measure your hazards and provide 


adequate coverage. 


Standard of Detroit, one of America’s oldest and strongest casualty 
insurance and bonding companies, insures bank and business against 
embezzlement; forgery; burglary and robbery; injuries to employees 


and public; and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


of allotment, and to add a light-hearted 
touch, each caption is appropriately 
illustrated with a cartoon and caption. 
The envelope system is intended to 
make a more specific allotment of the 
family cash and guard against the temp- 
tation of shifting funds from one class to 
another, as is usually the case when 
spending is done from a purse. 


Quizwheel 


ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK distributed 
an interesting gadget at the local hous- 
ing show recently. The ‘“Quizwheel”’ 
was especially designed for the bank to 
provide a simple ready answer to & 
important questions on home building 


| and financing under FHA. The ques- 


tions: cash needed, FHA mortgage 
limit, monthly repayment requirement, 
years to pay, and whether or not pay- 
ments include principal, interest, mort- 
gage insurance and taxes. To find the 
correct answer, one simply turns the 
wheel attached to the face of the card 
until the approximate total home cost 


| appears in the top bracket. Automati- 


cally the answers to the 8 questions 


| register below. The card applies to 


homes in different price classes ranging 
from $2,500 to $16,000. This is the 
first “give-away”? the bank has used 
which brought numerous return calls. 
Even competitors at the show asked 
for samples for their own use. 


Novel 


INLAND INVESTMENT PLAN, INC., a 


_ loan company, surprised customers re- 
| cently with a spring letterhead to which 
| was attached a tiny capsule bearing 
| three tiny seeds, ‘“‘ which if planted in a 
| small pot of earth that is kept moist, 


will grow quickly and flower within 60 


| days after planting”. In this novel 


manner, the company went on to hope 
that it had implanted itself firmly in the 
customer’s confidence. The mail-way is 
a master salesman. It can implant ideas 
and impression with or without novel- 
ties. Yet the sponsor with a different 


| approach is least apt to find his offerings 


in the waste basket. 


S&L Life Insurance Plan 


“EQUALIZED SAVING” as sponsored 
by the Serial Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, and more recently by the 
Bankers Federal Savings and Loan As- 


| sociation, both of New York City, adds 


a new and sound principle to thrift 
service. Together with the feature of 
FDIC insurance up to $5,000, both asso- 
ciations offer a special type of account 
whereby every member may obtain life 
insurance for the full amount he sets out 
to save. The insurance feature covers 
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the remaining balance of his thrift goal 
in the event of death. This is made pos- 
sible through coverage by the United 
States Life Insurance Company. All 
applicants for the insurance feature are 
considered on a non-medical basis up to 
and including age 55 toa limit of $2,000. 
There are two basic incentives for the 
prospect to enter the plan. First, he is 
accumulating a substantial savings re- 
serve over a comparatively short period 
of years for his personal use. Secondly, 
he enjoys low cost life insurance pro- 
tection. 

Premium rates under the plan begin 
at $1.05 per month at 18 years of age 
on $500 coverage. This sum is graduated 
slightly to the maximum at 55 years of 


largest mortgage-lending institution in 
the country without a single piece of 
property on its books acquired by fore- 
closure. The sale involved 52 residential 
structures with assessed valuation of 
about $400,000. All properties were in 
excellent condition and fully rented. 
Commenting on the sale, Myron F. 
Converse, president of the bank, said: 
“Through this operation the bank has 
unburdened itself of real estate which it 
had to maintain, rent and try to sell. 
Our officials now can give their full 
attention to the purpose for which the 
bank was established—lending funds on 
productive real estate and homes.” 


age at $3.80 monthly. The full premium | 
is paid at the end of 14 instalments, | 


which combine both premium and thrift | 


deposit. A small bonus is earned at 
intervals provided the account is not 
more than 60 days in arrears at any time 
in the previous period, that no with- 
drawals are made, and that the account 
is not paid in advance for more than 
one year. 


Generally, the reaction to the plan | 
has been excellent. New accounts have | 


shown a slow but steady growth. 


Foreclosure Sell-out 
THE WoRCESTER (MaAss.) FIvE CENTS 


Savincs Bank recently sold all its | 


remaining property held by foreclosure 
to a private real estate operator. Through 


this unusual sale the bank has probably | 


achieved the distinction of being the 


STREAMLINED BUDGETING 


Below is one of the budget envelopes 
used 


Fun”’ plan (see page 76) 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


23 


September 1939 


with Marjorie Hillis’ “‘Budget | 


1863 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Summer Saturdays 


SATURDAY BANK CLOSINGS are now 
the practice in several states, and are 
anticipated and discussed by others. 

New York State, which joined the 
movement this year with a permissive 
law signed in late Spring, found that 
after first criticisms had been heard, 
little unfavorable reaction was noted. 

In the metropolitan district of New 
York City, where the test was expected 
to work the most hardship on depositors 
and customers, Saturday bank holidays 
during July and August were accepted 
without fuss after a week or so. Inci- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 
Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 
and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 
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Burroughs 


new machines and new features for 


SIMPLIFYING BANK OPERATIONS 


Improved Burroughs bank accounting machines, some of 


which are shown here, offer many opportunities for further 


simplification of routine and economies of operation. New 


methods of correlating department operations, combined 
with modern equipment, enables banks to reduce peaks, 


utilize slack periods, conserve working hours. 


The machines shown here are representative of the most com- 
plete line of bank accounting machines in the world, which 
includes modern machines and methods for every bank 


accounting requirement, and price ranges for any budget. 


Burroughs Electric 
Caiculators 


Electric Carriage 
Form-Writing 
Machines 


Burroughs 
Proof-Transit 
Machines 
Burroughs 


Typewriter Accounting 
Machines 
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BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
POSTING MACHINES 


For Commercial Accounts—Handle either single record 
posting or dual record posting. Prepare complete analysis 
record as a part of the statement. 


For Savings Accounts—Post ledger alone; or both ledger 
and passbook at the window—proving both records before 
book is returned to depositor. 


Faster, easier operation with full-width form alignment, 
automatic register selection, automatic carriage tabulation, 
automatic totals, short-cut keyboard, etc. 


BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Post one, all or any combination of the following records: 
loan and discount, mortgage loan (F.H.A. or regular), 
property management, securities, savings, transit letters, 
general ledger and a daily statement. Keep accounts up-to- 
date for quick reference by bank officers and examiners. 


BURROUGHS DESK 
ADDING-SUBTRACTING MACHINES 


Equipped with the famous Burroughs Short-Cut keyboard, 
these machines provide the fastest known method of adding 
machine operation. Ciphers are printed automatically. 
Several keys and the motor bar can be depressed together— 
often entire amounts are listed with a single motion of 
the hand. Special features for many requirements. 


BURROUGHS INSTALLMENT 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Provide new economies in the receipting-posting of install- 
ment loans and Christmas Savings records. Receipt cus- 
tomer’s book and post ledger in one fast, simple operation— 
while customer is still at the window. Provide a locked-in 
detail audit journal as a by-product. 


BURROUGHS ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
FORM-WRITING MACHINES 


Simplify the writing of multiple, related records. Examples: 
checks and check register, notices and note register, collec- 
tion letters, returned item advices, etc. 


BURROUGHS PROOF-TRANSIT 
MACHINES 


Handle every bank adding job—writing transit letters, prov- 
ing, distributing income clearings, etc. Prepare two original 
records—two tapes or a tape and a wide sheet—at the same 
operation. Permit an exchange of work between departments 
to help level peak loads. 


BURROUGHS ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


A complete line of calculating machines to meet exact 
figuring requirements. Duplex direct-to-the-answer models 
accumulate group totals and provide a grand total without 
recapping. One-key subtraction from accumulating register. 


The local Burroughs office will, without obligation, be glad to assist in accom- 
plishing your objectives by providing competent analyses and estimates. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THESE ARE A FEW OF THE NEW 


BANK MACHINES THAT BURROUGHS 
wit EXHIBIT AT THE AMERICAN 


BANKERS [ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Mochin SEATTLE 


SEPTEMBER 25-28 
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METHODS—Continued 


dental to bank closings, many retail 
stores reported that week-end buying 
was shifted to Friday and permitted 
them to close also on Saturday. The 
shift of buying to full days is said to be 
desirable by most merchandisers be- 
cause it pyramids the week’s activity 
from dull Monday to a full Friday, 
without a struggling half day on the 
week-end. 


Savings Deposit Rules 


IT Is A COMMON EXPERIENCE in banks 
uver the country that withdrawals against 
small savings accounts have increased 


considerably in recent years, bringing 
about excessive high costs in handling 
such accounts. Some analyses indicate 
as much as 25 per cent of all withdraw- 
als occur in accounts under $25 average 
balance. As many as 50 withdrawals per 
year have been noted in these accounts. 
Obviously the earnings on over-active 
small accounts cannot possibly cover 
the cost of service required by the own- 
ers on an average. Banks hesitate to 
apply drastic measures to curb activity 
in the belief that in so doing it may have 
a tendency to destroy thrift habits for 
which the account is intended. On the 
other hand, there is an equally reason- 
able school of thought advancing the 


An Outstanding 
Bank 


Connection 


This institution has accounts from all lines 
of business and from nearly one-fifth of the 


nation’s banks. 


No matter what part of the United States 
your business reaches, the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
is acquainted in that territory ... and thus 
is able to render an outstanding service. 


Continental Illinois 


National Bank 


and Trust 


OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Company 


argument that primarily savings ac- 
counts were designed as limited with- 
drawal accounts, and that true en- 
couragement of thrift is in league with 
definite regulations. 

An example in point: Irvington Na- 
tional Bank (Irvington, N. J.) served 
formal notice on savings account de- 
positors of new regulations governing 
withdrawals on accounts with balances 
under $500. For each $100 balance only 
one free withdrawal is permitted be- 
tween semi-annual interest periods. Ad- 
ditional withdrawals within the period 
are subject to a service fee of 15 cents 
per transaction, payable at the time of 
withdrawal. In launching the schedule, 
the bank expressed the ultimate purpose 
of controlled activity as a measure for 
the depositor’s own benefit. Their co- 
operation was solicited in the interest of 
placing all accounts on a true thrift 
basis. 


Pay-as-you-go Plan 


THE NEWEST ARRIVAL in the no- 
minimum balance class of- checking 
service is the system called ‘“ Prepaid 
Check”. It claims simplicity of opera- 
tion as its most attractive feature. The 
check is of special design with “Prepaid 
Check” boldly printed across the face 
side in red. It is numbered, and the cus- 
tomer signs the check as if it were 
drawn on a personal account. Two stubs 
are attached to each check, one being 
given to the customer as a receipt, the 
other filed as a bank record. The cus- 
tomer buys the check on an over-the- 
counter basis, the teller preparing the 
check for the customer’s signature. It is 
in the ledger handling that simplifica- 
tion over other methods is claimed. No 
mechanical equipment is necessary in 
operating this system. The advantage 
of customer’s signature on the check is 
also said to be an important advantage 
as it relieves the risks attached to the 
issuing of cashier and officer’s checks 
upon which appear officially bank signa- 
tures. The service is supplied in sets of 
checkbooks, containing 1000 each, at 
$20, and a register, to record 3,000 
checks, at $10 each, or a basic material 
cost to the bank of 2.3 cents per check. 


Motorloan Plan 


THE Morris PLAN SAVINGS BANK 
(Jacksonville, Florida) recently an- 
nounced its new auto-financing plan as 
thesimplest and thelowestrateavailable. 
It cuts all corners on carrying charges, 
investigation fees, insurance, and other 
incidental costs by setting a flat charge 
of $12 per $100 borrowed on a 12 month 
basis. This flat rate includes interest 
and actual cash value insurance— com- 
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prehensive fire and theft. Repayments 
on total financing costs are repaid in 
equal shares monthly. Special extensions 
to 18 months are available on large 
amounts. The applicant is also per- 
mitted to choose his own insurance 
agent, to whom the bank issues a check 
for insurance coverage. Since late July, 
when the plan was first launched, the 
reception has been most enthusiastic. 
The feeling seems to be that the public 
appreciates the flat rate arrangement for 
its definite regulated costs. 


Pay- Your-Doctor-Week 


IMPETUS FOR PERSONAL LOAN business 
has been created during the past year 
by many new ideas in merchandising. | 
Probably the most significant is the | 
tie-up with the medical profession which | 
has been sponsored by a number al 
banks scattered from coast to coast. 


The basic idea is to prearrange an in- | 
tensive publicity and advertising pro- | 


gram for one week duration under the 
banner “ Pay-Your-Doctor-Week”. Phy- 
sicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
branches of the profession lend their 
cooperation and support gladly. By this 
mutual cooperation banks get across an 
important message as well as stimulat- 
ing loans in one fruitful direction. The 
inference is, of course, a willingness to 
lend for all worthy purposes. 

When National Shawmut Bank (Bos- 
ton) launched its program recently, a 
publicity photograph of president Walter 
S. Bucklin and Alexander S. Begg, secre- 


tary of the Massachusetts Medical So- | 
| Here is the fast, clean, time- 


|saving tape for mending, 


Window display of cartons and con- 
tainers in the First Trust Co. of 
Tonawanda, New York 


September 1939 


ciety and dean of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, was circulated widely 
with appropriate endorsements on the 
plan. This type of promotion strikes a 
new attitude in the community partner- 
ship of banking and resident business. 
It commands popular support and 
goodwill. 


Bill Paying Terminal 


THE MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK 
of Minneapolis recently established a 
new department—called a bill-paying 
terminal—to handle bulk payments of 
small private bills as a public service. 
The bank takes over the job of routing 


Scorcu CELLULOSE 
TAPE seals instantly without 
water —just a touch of the 
finger and you have a strong, 
positive seal. 


Made of heavyweight Dupont 
“Cellophane” — Fully Trans- 
parent. 


holding, and sealing, used 
everywhere from teller’s cage 
to officer’s desk. You'll find 
it almost as indispensable as 
your pencil or pen! 


The new 50c roll of Scotch Cellulose 
Tape in the Desk Dispenser. At your 
Dealer’s or send coupon. 


For package sealing in 
the mailing department. 


For repairing torn checks, 
currency, papers. 


individual payments to creditors much 
like a traffic manager of household 
finance. 

The new service is intended more for 
folks who carry no bank account what- 
ever, but it is available to all. Anyone 
with bills to pay may bring them to the 
bank with cash, personal check, or pay 
check. Instead of making separate re- 
mittances—with the time, labor and 
costs involved—the bill payer simply 
writes his order on one form, turns it in 
to the teller with bills and money. The 
teller issues an itemized receipt; then 
the bank routes each of the outgoing 
payments with dispatch. 


4 Touch of the Finger 
IT! 


For reinforcing the flaps 
of bulky envelopes. 


For combining analysis 
forms and worksheets. 


—— ORDER BLANK 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co. 


Dept. BK 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the following item: 


1 Roll 14” x 792 in. Scotch Cellulose Tape 


Your Dealer. 


transparent 


Made and Patented in U.S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


SAINT PAUL 


MINNESOTA 
‘or more of the following U. S. Patent Nos 


1779588. 1850986. 1999413, 1954805, 2156380 Re Nos 1828 
an Manufacturers and Distributors: 


CANADIAN CDUREX ABRASIVES, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Non-customers are charged five cents 
for each remittance that travels with 
others to the same payee, and 10 cents 
for each item which travels alone. When 
the service builds sufficient volume, 
checking account customers will receive 
the same courtesy at two cents or three 
cents an item, depending upon whether 
the payee is in or outside city limits. 

Present checking account customers 
pay $1 a month on average balances less 
than $100, 75 cents less than $200, and 
50 cents less than $300. In this bracket 
all are required to pay 4 cents per 
check drawn above a maximum of 25 
per month. Items routed through the 


bill paying terminal will be charged 
against the maximum monthly free 
checks, four cents being charged for 
each item above the limit. 

The service has stirred widespread 
interest locally and is expected to at- 
tract a steady increasing volume. It is 
particularly well merchandised on the 
points of convenience and saving. 


Industrial Payrolls 


LAUDABLE THOUGH THE INTENTIONS 
of banks have been in striving to 
eliminate cash payroll hazards, it cannot 
be denied that the introduction of check 
payrolls brings about a new set of prob- 


that CRUMBLE 


ees like castles, may be carefully 


and strongly built but, like neglected 


castles, may crumble for failure to leave 
their disposition in the hands of one 
adequately bonded by a responsible 


corporate suret 


Some estates crumble through the 


faithlessness of the fiduciary adminis- 
tering them. More often they dwindle 
through well intentioned failure to 


comply fully with legal requirements. 
The supervision exercised by an experi- 
enced corporate surety often helps keep 


estates intact. 


If estates do suffer loss 


legally chargeable against the fiduciary, 
restoration is made by the surety. 


AMERICAN SuRETY and NEw York 


CasuaLty Offer many years’ 


experience in fiduciary matters plus 
financial strength and prompt, intelli- 
gent service. 


lems for the employee, employer com- 
pany and bank. The ordinary check 
payroll system discourages messenger 
robbery to a great extent, but then it 
invites forgery as well as increases over- 
head and costs for both company and 
bank. The employee, whom industrial 
companies bend over backward to satisfy 
nowadays, complains of inconvenience. 
There are many other minor issues 
which detract from the basic safety 
feature of payroll checks. 

The innovation of the ABC Pay 
Check System, developed by the Todd 
Company of Rochester, promises to 
put a quick end to all such problems. 
The system consists of a special check 


| which is difficult to forge as it is non- 


negotiable except by the payee at a local 


_ store, and is cashed only upon identifica- 
| tion of the payee who carries an identifi- 


Castles 


cation card bearing his signature and 
the same color, design and watermark 
as the check. Upon installation, all local 
merchants are informed as to the dis- 
tinctive points of the system, and par- 
ticularly the identity of the ABC check. 
All ABC checks carry a guarantee which 
insures the casher against loss by forgery. 


_ The employee is also protected against 


loss by insurance coverage; a lost check 
is immediately replaced without red 
tape. 

The new system cuts handling costs 
for the bank as it avoids payday lobby 


| congestion and extra expense of surplus 


help. The checks, cashed for the most 
part by merchants, return with mer- 
chants’ deposits and are cleared in the 
normal run of business. Present sponsors 
have discovered that a desirable “float” 
is maintained by the new system allow- 
ing profit possibilities. As much as 50 
per cent of the payroll remains in 
check circulation. 

The employee is benefited by the 
opening of unlimited cashing facilities. 
He is not obliged to make a special 
out-of-the-way trip to the bank, nor 
pay the usual service charge for cashing. 
In most areas where this system is in 
effect, independent merchants, chain- 
store managers and others have not 
only shown 2. willingness to cooperate 
but have actually asked to be promptly 
notified of al! new users so that they 
may voluntarily extend their coopera- 
tion to them. Banks report as high as 99 
per cent of the payroll check cashing is 
done by local retail stores. 

Finally, the employer company finds 
the system highly desirable in the mat- 
ter of improved employee relations. It 
can be operated as simply as other 
check systems and does not require bank 
service charges on the account as costs 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Cold figures prove that there is p/us of efficiency in offices 
where noise is a minus quantity. No wonder so many far- 
seeing business menare quieting offices with Acoustone*. 


Acoustone, with its beautiful colors and travertine-like 
texture, could be chosen for its decorative quality alone. 
Yet Acoustone is a leader in sound absorbing efficiency 
—absorbs noise as a dry sponge absorbs water. It is in- 
combustible . . . requires little maintenance other than 
occasional vacuum cleaning . . . is thoroughly sanitary 

.. can be painted without losing its noise absorbing 
ability. For bigger figures on your profit sheet, investi- 
gate Acoustone. 

Acoustone is one of a full range of USG materials for 
sound control, fitting every need and pocketbook, and 
including Sabinite* Acoustical Plaster—Perfatone*— 
Quietone*—and the USG System of Sound Insulation. 

This coupon will bring you full information about stepping 
up efficiency—by stepping down noise—with Acoustone. 
Mai! it today. 

*Registered Trade-Marks 


ACOUSTONE 


ACOUSTICAL MINERAL TILE 
OUTSTANDING IN BEAUTY—HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


U S UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY B-9 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 
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METHODS—Continued 


are distributed among merchants who 
gladly assume their share. The checks 
also discourage both robbery and forgery. 


Money Back Check Offer 


A SHORT WHILE AGO, the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia (Richmond) startled 
the local public with the announcement 
of a “money-back” opportunity to test 
the economy and convenience of its 
“popular” checking account service. 
The offer applied to a refund of $1, the 
sum charged for a checkbook of 20 
blank checks. All comers were invited to 


| 
A Picture of a Good Investment | 


ERE’S a happy family — com- 
fortable and contented — in 
the kitchen of their new home. From 
the lender’s viewpoint, it’s a picture 
of a sound investment. Sound, be- 
cause the kitchen is Crane family 
planned for better living — for step- 
saving efficiency — with extra con- 
veniences and delightful charm. 
Sound because the Crane-Equip- 
ment in this kitchen has the quality 
to resist wear and abuse of modern 
living; has styling that appeals 
through long years. 
Any property with Crane-Quality 
plumbing and heating is a better in- 
vestment for the lender. The occu- 


open their account with as little as $5, 
test the service for as long as they wish, 
and if dissatisfied before the final check 
of the original book was issued, a full 
refund would be made upon the return 
of the remaining check or checks. The 
offer, as stated in the announcement, 
was made on the basis of confidence in 
complete satisfaction, due to the fact 
that such a large volume of present users 
has been won over to the service in a 
short time. 

During the month this offer appeared 
in local papers, 552 new “popular” 
checking accounts were opened. Only 
one request for the $1 refund was made 


pants are better satisfied — they en- 
joy happier living. Yet, should the 
property return to your hands, its 
Crane-Equipment will help to up- 
hold the market value. 

You get other important ad- 
vantages, too, when you insist on 
Crane-Equipment in the buildings 
you finance. Crane supplies every 
plumbing and heating need — all of 
one high standard of quality — 
backed by single undivided respon- 
sibility. Judge Crane-Quality for 
yourself — at the nearest Crane Dis- 
play Room — or, consult a Crane 
Plumbing Contractor. 


CRANE 


VALVES + FITTINGS PIPE PLUMBING HEATING PUMPS 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


in three months, and this was promptly 
met with no questions asked. The net 
increase for the month over normal new 
business was about 40 per cent, at- 
tributed to the offer. Though perhaps in 
actual numbers the volume may not be 
so impressive, nevertheless, it created a 
lasting impression. 


Digests 


THIS YEAR’S CROP of tax changes, 
Federal and state, has placed increasing 
importance on the issuance of guides or 
manuals outlining the effects of these 
changes for trust customers and pros- 
pects. Interesting example of methods of 
presenting the complete picture is found 
in the 1939 edition—Digest of Changes in 
Federal Taxes—published by Trust 
Company of Georgia and affiliated 
banks. This issue comes in the form of 
an 8-page fan-fold. Items concerning 
income, estate, gift, social security, etc., 
explain in non-technical terms all phases 
of the various taxes. Supplementing the 
copy are convenient tables and case 
examples to illustrate each type of tax. 


Punchy Strips 


SPOT NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING with 
single’ column x 9” advertisements have 
proved to be the most effective type 
after several test experiments conducted 
by the Denver National Bank (Colo- 
rado). With bold treatment, such as 
reverse signature cut or reverse lettering, 
and brief, pointed copy, these adver- 
tisements have registered the largest 
reader appeal, according to check-ups 
on new business received. Ads featured 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 


Agfa products display in the lobby of 
the Marine Midland Trust Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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An’ Honest Face’ 


may cost you a Fortune! 


... unless you follow the "NEW way 
of buying insurance 


It’s just as impossible to 

tell who may steal cor- 

porate funds—and how 

and when they may do 

it—as it is to predict 

when a fire or an au- 
tomobile accident will occur! 

You have only to read the papers to realize 
that embezzlements often run into hundreds of 
thousands—even millions. A dishonesty loss in 
your business might prove to be a catastrophe. 

So it’s essential to see that you—and your 
clients and customers, whose fortunes are linked 
with yours—are properly protected through the 
NEW way of buying insurance. 

The NEW way is the exact opposite of the 


old hit-or-miss way of just “taking out’ policies. 


It’s based on a complete analysis of your risks 
—covers you first of all against those that are 
most dangerous. 

To learn more about the NEW way, call 
Western Union (in Canada, call Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs) and ask for the name of the 
nearest Hartford representative. Or get in touch 


with your own insurance broker. 


*This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fit- 
ting an insurance program to the buyer’s needs, it 
has long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


September 1939 
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Progressive Methods 


for Progressive 
Bank Management 


By the International Electric Accounting 
Method, the Ledgers, Journals, Statements 
and Schedules shown here for Personal Trust 
Accounting, are automatically produced from 
the following four punched card files: 


Principal Cash File 
Asset Ledger File 
Income Cash File 

Record of Holders File 


This modern accounting method provides de- a ne 


tailed descriptions of every account, security Business Machines Cor- 
poration Galleries of 
and holding. No uncertainty, no delay — the Science end Aut; Gusl- 
information you need for most efficient trust ness Systems and Insur- 
ance Building, New 
administration is at your constant command. York World's Fair; 
Palace of Electricity and 
International Electric Accounting Machines Communication, Golden 
i Gate International 

are bringing speed, accuracy and a worthwhile Exposition. 


economy to many banks, large and small, in all 
parts of the country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices 
MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NH. Y. iM PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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... and for General 
Bank Accounting 


The punched card method of account- 
ing is being applied to advantage to 
a wide variety of bank accounting 
operations including: 


Account Analysis 
Expense Distribution 
Installment Finance 
Mortgage Accounting 
Payroll Accounting 
Stock Transfers 


Your nearest International Representa- 
tive stands ready to give you detailed 
information. Call him today. 


International Alphabetic 
Accounting Machine 
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Hide and Seek By MORGAN DENNIS 
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FHA and auto loans, and personal loans 


each seventh insertion. W. Bruce Mc- | 


Laren states that somehow the long one 
column spot seems 4 larger than the 


same amount of space in a two-column | 


ad and captures the eye more quickly. 


Better Housing 


Tuts SprinG Union National Bank, 
Marquette, Michigan, staged a Better 


Homes Exhibit in the lobby of the bank, | 


with local architects and contractors 


cooperating. So much interest was dis- | 
played that the bank decided to carry | 


out the same idea on a larger scale, 
which resulted in renting the Palestra, 
local hockey arena with 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. The bank assumed 
full responsibility for the project and 
sublet space to 30 exhibitors in the 
building and home furnishing trade. 

In the set-up the bank insisted upon 
uniformity of displays and provided 
signs, wiring, fronts, etc., to accomplish 
this purpose. The show was open free to 
the public for four days, with a special 
$100 gate prize on the last day. 8,500 of 
the town’s 16,000 population turned out 
for the occasion. 

As for profitable results, the bank 


reports a three-day rush for new loans. | 


Each exhibitor without exception asked 
the bank to repeat the show next season. 


One exhibitor explained that he sold | 


$2,500 of stoker equipment, and a con- 
tractor reported a total of $25,000 in 
new houses and repair jobs, all directly 
traced to the show. Real benefits like 
these are the basis on which E. L. 
Pearce, vice-president, recommends big- 
ger and better home exhibits. 


Birthday cake of the American National 
Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich., in the bank’s 
lobby 


September 1939 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks ....... $252,770,947.41 
U. S. Government Securities ...... 270,278,536.90 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 18,620,097.31 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. .... 2,257,300.00 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 

Bankers’ Acceptances 199.306,521.96 
Mortgages .... 20,723,789.25 
Banking Houses 12,862,189.52 
Other Real Estate Equities 3,626,082.74 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 11,795,628.41 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,783,090.92 


$851,180,425.89 
LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock .... $ 9,228,520.00 
Common Stock 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits .. 45,129,356.66 87,356,316.66 


Reserves 4,259,076.57 
Reserve for Preferred Stock 

Sinking Fund r 152,101.11 
Common Stock Dividend 

(Payable July 1, 1939) . 824,959.00 
Preferred Stock Dividend 

(Payable July 15, 1939) 230,713.00 
Outstanding Acceptances 17,923,473.87 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills 4,788,037.94 
waa eee  135,645,747.74 


$851,180,425.89 


DIRECTORS 

EDWIN M. ALLEN PAOLINO GERLI JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, Mathieson Vice-President, President, John P. Maguire 
Alkali Works, Inc. E. Gerli & Co.. Inc. & Co., Ine. 

CHARLES K. BEEKMAN HARVEY D. GIBSON C. R. PALMER 
Beekman, Bogue, President President, Cluett, Peabody 
& CHARLES L. HOGAN & Co., Inc. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE President, Lone Star GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
Chairman, Sperry & Cement Corporation President, Scranton & 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON Lehigh Coal Co. 

President, HAROLD C. RICHARD 
President, Western Lambert Company New York City 
Electric Co., Inc. 

OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 

CHARLES A. DANA Simpson Thacher & HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Spicer Bartlett President, Home 
Manufacturing Corp. Insurance Co. 

ELLIS P. EARLE a +. ERNEST STAUFFEN, JR. 


x ive Vice-President, 
President, Nipissing Executive Chairman, Trust Committee 


Mines Co. National Distillers 
monet Products Corp. GUY W. VAUGHAN 
SE C. FLANIGAD 
GEORGE MACDONALD President, Curtiss-Wright 
Capitalist Corporation 
CHARLES FROEB 


President, Lincoln SAMUEL McROBERTS HENRY C. VON ELM 
Savings Bank New York City Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
World’s Fair Office 


Constitution Mall at Washington Square, World’s Fair Grounds 
68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each, 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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ONE ABA 


CONVENTION ADVANTAGE 


you can haue the year around 


One of the principal 
values in an ABA meeting is the great wealth 
of useful ideas and information available to 
those who attend. One of the important fea- 
tures in Purse service for trust departments 
is the constant flow of useful ideas and in- 
formation to those who employ Purse to work 
on new business development. 


The Purse background includes more than 
25 years of personal contacts with trust de- 
partments everywhere in the United States. 
It includes research that uncovers vital trust 
market facts in varied communities. Ideas 
and information arising out of this experience 
are an important part of the service Purse 
clients always have at their command. 


Just as you receive tangible benefit from an 
ABA Convention in the form of ideas and 
information, so can you have this benefit 
throughout the year by using Purse service. 
For definite details, write the Chattanooga 
office. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 


Employee Training 


BANKS HAVE MADE great strides, under the pressure of 
recent years in improving customer relations by way of 
employee training. It has become quite axiomatic that suc- 
cess in this endeavor depends upon follow-through activities. 
Training does not “take” like a vaccination. Full benefits 
come only when the program has continuity. 

The Riggs National Bank (Washington, D. C.) provides 
an excellent case example of a full-rounded program that 
emphasizes the value of continuous activities. At the outset, 
the program was divided into three major phases. The first 
consisted of meetings, some being attended by the entire 
staff, others by small groups. The second phase was the 
development of a loose-leaf manual which followed the 
course of subjects discussed at the meetings. New pages 
were distributed as the meeting schedules progressed. The 
manuals were for the confidential use of personnel and re- 
mained the property of the bank. 

The final phase was a course in “ How to Talk and Think 
on Your Feet’’. This group was composed of junior officers 
and key employees with the purpose of schooling them to 
take over future leadership in follow-through activities. The 
original course was supervised by Granville B. Jacobs, pub- 
lic relations counsel, for a six-month period and then left in 
charge of a committee of employees, known as the customer 
relations council. 

The extension program was varied with frequent_lectures 
by outside guests, dramatized skits staged by employees, and 
a series of short talks given by members of various depart- 
ments. The initiative of employees found expression in the 
production of a top-grade film—“ Flight of a Bank Check”’, 
participation in A.I.B. speaking contests, community 
projects and other numerous activities. Their accomplish- 
ments created much favorable publicity—locally and na- 
tionally—and the by-product of good will added to the much 
improved esprit de corp repaid the institution many fold. 
Riggs employees have taken top honors in A.I.B. con- 
sistently and many have made their mark in banking as well 
as community circles. Much of this initiative is laid to the 
fact that the customer relations program is a program for all. 
The close cooperation of officers and employees in planning 
the mechanics of the program brings about an active and 
virile follow-through of study and new activities. 


Display of a beverage manufacturer in a window of the 
Granite Trust Co., Quincy, Mass. 
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The FILM is as good as the 
PROJECTOR that shows it! 


Both the “INTERPRETER” and 
the MODEL “Q” Have These 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES 


1. AUTOMATIC LOOP ADJUSTER — pre- 
vents loss of “film loop,” eliminates re- 
threading. The “Show” goes right on. 

2. SYNCHROMATIC THREADING — 
makes possible, automatically, the syn- 
chronism of both sound and picture. 

3. DUAL EXCITER LAMPS — Your abso- 
lute protection against delayed programs 
due to lamp failure. 

4. DUAL SOUND STABILIZERS — keeps 
film properly aligned over sound drum, re- 
sulting in unsurpassed sound reproduction. 


COMBINATION UNITS POSSIBLE 


DeVry Projectors have ALWAYS been 
euenee for the addition of Combination 
nits. 


A MICROPHONE may be plugged in to 
provide loud speaker facilities. 


AMPLIFIER 
may also be plugged in to 
provide volume 
when n 


A PHONOGRAPH TURNTABLE also 
plugs in to furnish music for silent films, 
time lapses, dancing, etc. 


j ember 
PECIAL discount to m 
banks of the AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATIO 


who are interested in making 


d by 

the new film prepare 
ot B.A., which is described in 
detail in this issue of BANKING. 
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“INTERPRETER” 


16 MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


— the one projector with all the necessary 
requirements that make superb showman- 
ship possible — every time. Good showman- 
ship requires; uniformly brilliant flickerless 
pictures, high fidelity of sound, ruggedness 
and stamina to continue to give the best re- 
sults for years and years, simplicity of op- 
eration and maintenance, film protection, 
portability, practicability and other desired 
qualities all of which can be had in the new, 
mechanically superior “INTERPRETER.” 
It’s the projector “wonder” of the age. 


MODEL Single Case 
16 MM. PROJECTOR 


for Sound and Silent Films 


This revolutionary new model combines 
in a single case ALL of the quality and 
most of the features of the famous DeVry 
“Interpreter.” It affords remarkable me- 
chanical and optical perfection, brilliant, 
sharp pictures, and natural clarity of tone. 
Ample volume for 300 people. (Booster 
amplifier available for larger groups.) 


PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER and 
SPEAKER IN ONE CASE 


@ Compact 
@ Lightweight 


@ So Easily 
Portable 


@ Simple to 


AMERICAN BUSINESS © 
BANKS on DeVRY 


For Precision Built Sound Equipment 


Ford Motor Co. 


International 


H. J. Heinz 


Caterpillar 
Co. 


Pure 


Goodye 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Oil Co. 


nz Co. Armstrong Cork Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and many 


others 


Established 1913) 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


111 ARMITAGE AVENUE 
New York 


1ctory 


in n Offi 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


wood 
Cable. HERMDEVRY Holly 
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TUBES 


Hidden from the customer’s sight—and reached by an inconspicuous movement of the teller’s hand— 


Lamson Tubes rush doubtful checks to the bookkeepers for swift verification. 


Lamson Dispatch Tubes reduce the unproductive 
time that employees spend away from their desks. 


QUICKLY 
INSTALLED 


Lamson Dispatch 
Tubes are installed 
quickly and quietly 
whether you start 
with one short line or 
equip an entire bank 
or office building. 


They save the minutes and steps that are 
wasted in walking from department to de- 
partment, from floor to floor. They cut mes- 
senger costs ... speed the flow of papers... 
even safeguard the handling of currency from 
the vaults to the tellers’ cages. 


Bank officers all over the country indorse 
Lamson Tubes for their safety and all-around 
economy. Bank managements find Lamson Tubes 
invaluable aids in verifying doubtful checks . . . 
in securing certification of checks . . . in notifying 
bookkeepers of special deposits . . . and in trans- 
mitting memoranda, bank paper or correspondence 
between departments. 


Lamson Tubes likewise help to cut wastes and 
improve efficiency in all businesses. The complete 
story of their application and the savings they 
accomplish is told in a helpful booklet entitled, 
“Wings of Business.” Send for a free copy today. 


LAMSON 


DISPATCH TUBES 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, INC., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please mail me the latest facts on modern paper-han- 
dling, as contained in your free booklet, “Wings of 


Business.” 


Firm Name. 


Budget Size Checkbook 


Fort WortH NATIONAL BANK effects 
a serviceable compromise on checkbook 
size with its new 8” x 84%4”’ budget size 
checkbook for both home and office use. 
The book contains 105 standard pocket- 
size checks, printed three to a page with 
stubs bound in the usual manner. The 
cover is taped and scored to lie flat when 
open. The new size was designed pri- 
marily for convenience and to cut down 
waste printing in the variety of sizes 
which are demanded ‘for home and office 
use. It is felt that this compromise, once 
used for both purposes, will eventually 
become standard. Customers were noti- 
fied of the change and invited to inspect 
the new books by means of attractive 
statement enclosures. So far reactions 
have been very favorable. 


New Business Plan 


EARLY THIS YEAR the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo concluded a rather 
intensive and successful employees’ cam- 
|paign. Only certain types of business 
were sought—personal loans, “pay-as- 
you-go” checking accounts, safety deposit 
boxes and travel business. Staff members 
| were paid commissions for the business 
| they acquired. Upon completion of the 
| campaign some means of continuing the 
effort seemed advisable. It was decided 
'to eliminate the cash remuneration 
| feature, in the belief that business-get- 
ting should be an important part of 
|employees’ work without the induce- 
ment of extra pay. 

Based upon the former campaign a 
monthly quota was set on the number 
of new pieces of business which it was 
| hoped the staff could corral. In addition 
to the above listed services, travellers 
checks and travel tours were included. 

Quotas were well enough set, but then 
someone must do the prodding. This 
was left to the new business department 
which found asolution in a mimeographed 
bulletin called “Opportunity News”. 
It is published semi-monthly in a rather 
informal and breezy tone. One feature is 
the thermometer carried along the side 
of the front page which indicates the 
quota and the degree achieved each 
month. 

The bank is now convinced that if it 
holds to tangible and inexpensive ser- 
vices in its sales plan, better results 
are received than if it urged the staff to 
sell the rather intangible facilities of 
which they are apt to have limited 


| knowledge. The sales “pep” sheet goes 


\a long way toward maintaining in- 
terest in this continuous new business 
drive. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Douglas Guardian 
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When you recommend or suggest Field Warehousing by Douglas- 
it Guardian to a customer as a basis of getting together on a loan, you 
wad can be sure our service will measure up. 
‘as 
on EXPERIENCE. The key men of Douglas-Guardian have had over 
y 16 years of successful experience. Our business has enjoyed a constant 
of and healthy growth. 
his REPUTATION. Douglas-Guardian’s reputation is a matter of 
~ record. Ask the banks and heads of businesses who have used our 
( 
9 service. We hold our old customers and constantly make new. 
rv AVAILABILITY. Douglas-Guardian has 15 strategically located 
, GLAD TO MAIL YOU service offices and renders a nation-wide business. We go everywhere 
the COMPLIMENTARY COPY for business, so why experiment or take chances? 
- OF THIS BOOKLET 
Gives cunquidienaive telemenion o0 We d welcome the Opportunity to present the proof to you and to 
f it Field Warehousing in general and your Clients that our qualifications measure up, and go into details on 
er- Douglas-Guardian Service in particular. = syecific loans you have in mind. No obligation. Please feel free to ask 
Get it and appraise our service for ay: ‘ 
ilts Exverience, Reputation, Availability. for this information. 
to 
of 
ted DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
oes Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service. Regional Service Offices at: 
soil New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Dallas, Texas Rochester, N. Y. Easton, Md. 
ess 118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 50 Broad St. Tower Petroleum Bids. Commerce Bids. 428 South St. 
Memphis, Tenn. Springfield, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. Tampa, Fla. 
” 106 Porter Bids. Holland Bids. Union Commerce Bidg. Garfield Bidg. 485 California St. 416 Tampa St. 


Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


2185 Belvidere S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 209 U. S. National Bank Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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WE BURN THE 
MIDNIGHT OIL 


~..-TO GIVE YOU FASTER PRESENTATION OF 
CASH ITEMS THROUGHOUT NEW YORK STATE 


HE Marine Trust Company’s night transit service enables your 

bank to save up to 24 hours or more in presenting cash items 
throughout New York State. With very few exceptions, items reach- 
ing us prior to | A. M. will be presented the next business day in 58 
New York State cities and towns. 


This fast night transit service is possible because of the Marine Trust 
Company’s many correspondent banks throughout the state, and its 
strategic location in the world’s greatest market. 


It will pay your bank to investigate the possibilities of this speedy 
service. Send for a copy of our latest Night Transit Schedule. 


MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Cashier Check Income 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS in New York 
State are restricted by law from entering 
the checking account field, but a provi- 
sion is made to accommodate savings 
account depositors by the issuance of 
cashier’s checks at their request. The 
volume of such checks has grown 
steadily since commercial banks installed 
service charges, in some cases the volume 
borders on abuse of a courtesy service, 
and becomes a perplexing problem for 
the bank. 

One approach to this problem which 
has worked out profitably is suggested 
by the Green Point Savings Bank 
(Brooklyn). This bank provides “re- 
quest for check ”’ slips in generous quan- 
tities on customers’ desks in the bank 
lobby. The form, when completed, is 
presented to the teller together with a 
signed withdrawal form for the amount 
desired, or actual cash. A charge of five 
cents is made for each check issued in an 
amount less than $100, the objective 
being to discourage the use of cashier 
checks for typical personal checking 
account use, and still not offend the 
well-intentioned customer who draws 
upon this service for legitimate reasons. 

The teller retains the stub portion of 
the check, on which appears the amount 
and serial number, for use in determin- 
ing his accountability of these items 
when preparing daily proof. The serial 
number of the check when issued is 
stamped on the reverse side of the 
“request” form stub, thus serving as a 
receipt for his personal record. By 
means of the same reference to cancelled 
vouchers proof of payment is readily 
given at a subsequent date. 


An FHA poster, with models of houses. 
at the Cleveland Trust Company 
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Old-Fashioned Mortgage 


Dime Savincs BANK OF BROOKLYN 
comes to the rescue of mortgagors hold- 
ing the old-fashioned or “fixed”’ type of 
‘ontract in a concerted drive to show 
hem advantages of transfer to the new 
amortized plan. Newspaper space, di- 
rect mail and other media are being 
used. Copy candidly admits that most 
mortgages written before 1934 are very 
expensive to carry compared to the 
amortized plan, and that in all proba- 


bility the borrower throws his money | 


away on old type contracts. The bank 
offers its conversion service to owners of 
property located in Brooklyn, Queens 


and Nassau Counties. To new prospec- | 
tive builders and buyers, the bank ex- | 


tends its lending facilities to no less than 
five different mortgage loan plans. 


Neighborhood Banking 


AN INSTITUTIONALIZED series of news- | 


paper ads, currently sponsored by the | 


First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama, does a splendid job for its 
branches located in the surrounding 
towns of Leeds, Ensley, Fairfield, Tar- 
rant, Woodlawn and North Birming- 
ham. Based on the theme of convenient 
neighborhood banking, the series makes 
its approach by complimenting the 


growth and development of industry | 
and home life of its branch cities. Each | 
advertisement carries an aerial view of | 


the city with an arrow marking a branch 
location. A second photo shows a clear, 


impressive view of the bank lobby. | 


Copy tells the why and wherefore of 


establishing a branch in the territory | 
and invites residents to call on Mr. 


So-and-So, local branch manager. All in 
all, this series gets down to cases and 
sells the branch as a separate entity on 
the sound basis of the facilities it has to 
offer through the main office. Neighbor- 
hood banking has as much appeal on the 
score of convenience as neighborhood 
grocery or drug store. That appeal, 
effectively dramatized, attracts cus- 
tomers who might otherwise overlook 
the fact that the local branch is in real- 
ity a local institution and deserves 
patronage. 


Retailing Credit 


THE NUMBER OF RETAIL stores which 
are at present using the credit facilities of 
the Morris Plan Industrial Bank of New 
York to enable their customers to pur- 
chase on the instalment basis exceeds 
200 in the metropolitan area. 

This new plan, inaugurated several 
months ago, permits the stores to con- 
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tinue a cash and carry practice, the bank 
arranging with the customer to establish 
a credit account. 

The bank reports the service working 
satisfactorily thus far, but it will be 
some time before statistics can be com- 
piled to show loss ratios, etc. Experience 
indicates that defaults come near the 
end of the personal loan period. The 
greater number of stores using the plan 
have been added in the last three or 


Every day, the telephone brings happi- 
ness and cheer to many a home. Some 
one thinks of some one, reaches for the 


telephone, and all is well. 


Telephone service is exceptionally 
good in this country—and it’s cheap. 
Nowhere else do people get so much 
service, and such good and courteous 


service, at such low cost. 


four months. Most of them deal in house 
furnishings and kindred lines. The origin 
of the plan began with a successful rec- 
ord of financing Macy customers on 
purchases of household equipment. The 
bank maintains an office at the store. 


Good- Will Builder 


Just To Prove that the royal road to 
public good-will may be found with a 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially 
invites you to visit its ex- 
hibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Gold- 
en Gate International 
Exposition, San Francisco. 
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| mariner’s compass as well as with any established guidepost, 


| 


Bank of Powhatan (Powhatan, Virginia) recently staged a 
| fishing excursion to a favorite spot 110 miles up the coast for 
local folks. Through cooperation of a bank customer who 
owns a number of buses, 26 guests were taken. A local church 
auxiliary packed individual picnic lunches. The event will 
probably be an annual affair from now on. 


New Quarters 


UPON OPENING ITS 18 STORY BUILDING and newly modern- 
ized offices, Merchants National Bank of Mobile, Alabama, 
recently published an interesting booklet which traces the 
progress of the city through the 38 years of the bank’s serv- 
ice. Fifteen thousand copies were distributed to visitors 
during the ceremonies and in the first month of actual opera- 
tions. A second edition is being planned to meet the constant 
flow of requests from customers, and particularly schools 
and new residents in the city. A 16-page chapter invites the 
reader to an inspection tour of the bank. Text and pictures 


R US £ [ mmunity illustrate the modern facilities of service from the time the 


person enters the lobby, even to the air-conditioning unit in 
the basement. Newspaper advertisements have also followed 


an important safety factor the inspection theme by presenting the story of each depart- 


ment separately. 


|Miniature Bank 


AN INSPIRING EXAMPLE of what can be accomplished with 
a little bank encouragement in the line of thrift education is 
found in the experience at the First Ward Grammar School, 


; UNIQUE RECORD ON THE AIR (See opposite page) 
copper, brass and bronze. And there are 
no metals that—over a period of years— 
offer more economical use in residential 
building. For they free homeowners of 
expensive upkeep due to rust. By thus pre- 
serving the useful life of a house, copper 
and its alloys also increase its worth as 
a mortgage risk. 

Reliable, rust-proof copper and brass 
pipe, Everdur hot water storage tanks, cop- 
per roofing, bronze screens and hardware 
render lasting service. Money invested 
in them will return dividends by reduc- 
ing depreciation of the property. 

An illustrated booklet, ‘Anaconda Cop- 
per, Brass & Bronze Throughout the Home,” 
will be sent at your request. sezzs 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 
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located in one of the poorer sections of 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. There, tots in 
the second grade approached the teacher 
with the question of what they could do 
to get some of the handsomely decorated 
checks distributed by the bank at 
Christmas time. Miss Jewell, teacher, 
then devised a miniature banking 
system for her class. Later, other grades 
joined the program. Now, 200 of the 280 
enrollment boast savings accounts with 
balances ranging from 1¢ to $42. The 
largest sum belongs to a young lad who 
earned every penny picking and selling 
strawberries. The first year the school 
set a goal of $500 total deposits and 
passed it. This year the goal is $1,000. 

Funds like these are not so attractive 
in the cold eyes of business, but as S. M. 
Richard, vice-president of the Lake 
Charles Bank & Trust Company, where 
the school funds are deposited, looks at 
it, banks have a moral obligation to 
stimulate and develop the saving ambi- 
tion in the younger generation. 


Interview Reports 


APPLYING THE YARDSTICK to specific 
department promotions, Granite Trust 
Company (Quincy, Mass.) requires each 
department to submit daily interview 
reports on new business. The report 
form allows space for a listing of account 
name, source, and remarks, date and 
name of department manager. The 
“source” implies advertising media, 
recommendations, etc. The “remarks” 
column indicates the type of new busi- 
ness. All forms are routed to the new 
business department for tabulation. 
This method, simple though it may 
seem, provides an accurate check on 
advertising and promotion expendi- 
tures, and keys new business to most 
effective media. In turn, with seasoned 
judgment, it may add greater value to 
each advertising dollar. 


The Northerners 


FEW HALF HOUR radio programs on 
the air today can match the record of 
“The Northerners”, male chorus and 
string ensemble, sponsored by the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
for the past eight consecutive years. 
Some 400 weekly performances have 
been given by this group, under the 
direction of Harry S. Walsh, Thursday 
evenings, at 9:30 on Station WGN. 
More than 300,000 people have at- 
tended the broadcasts as studio audi- 
ences alone. 

It is mighty fitting then that the bank 
publishes an interesting brochure giv- 
ing brief personal biographies of each 
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member of the group. Copies are offered 
to the public through commercial an- 
nouncements. Demand runs high. In 
addition to featuring the personalities 
of the program, the booklet also illus- 
trates the make-up of a program, show- 
ing actual scripts. One page spread con- 
tains a few choice excerpts from talks 
given by the “Family Banker”, key 
personality of the program, who rings 
in an inobtrusive commercial with inter- 
esting newsbits and friendly advice on 
financial problems. A return addressed 
post card insert in the booklet invites 
the public to send in requests for free 


“Lower net cost 
first interested us in your 


COMPLETE 
INSURANCE SERVICE,” 


“Like all banks, we are interested in offsetting low investment 
returns with sound methods of saving money. So when we heard 
about your cash dividends, which have never been less than 20% 
since your organization in 1912, we decided to investigate. 
Frankly, we were surprised to find so many of our best cus- 


tomers among your policyholders, and we were pleased with 


They also told us how direct dealing with you eliminates red 
tape, delays, and misunderstandings. Finally, we checked your 
financial strength and received complete satisfaction on that 


score. We are glad to recommend your complete insurance serv- 
ice for banks and their customers.”’ 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


77 branch offices in principal cities from coast to coast 


LIBERTY MUTUAL writes Bankers Blanket, Fidelity and 
Forgery Bonds; also Blanket Public Liability Policies for Banks, 
Workmen's Compensation, General Liability, Burglary, Robbery, 
Plate Glass, Automobile and Personal Accident Insurance. All 
forms of Fire Insurance are written through UNITED MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


the report they gave of your prompt payment of fair claims. 
( 


studio tickets. To fill the constant de- 
mand, reservation must be made three 
weeks in advance. 


Contests 


EssAY AND SIMILAR CONTESTS have 
proved a popular form of public rela- 
tions in state association programs. 
Illinois, Michigan and other state 
groups include such contests as a defi- 
nite part of the year’s activities. Last 
year Michigan received over 2,000 
entries from locally sponsored prelimi- 
nary contests held by member banks in 
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cooperation with high school authori- 
ties. This year the grand award to the 
winning student was a $500 scholarship 
at Michigan State College. Entries ex- 
ceeded last year’s total by a wide 
margin. 

When the Illinois association contest 
was launched this Spring, member inter- 
est ran high, due to previous experience, 


| PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. © 


Experience—Officials with 
_years of servicé in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is _ 


rightfully theirs. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION | 


$10,000 A Year Men 


—who know banking—to sell BETTER 
Hoidup Protection for LESS Money, to sub- 
urban and rural banks on commission in ex- 
clusive territory. Address: 


J. B. Lindl, Miller Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


and several undertook a stimulation 
program of their own. Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Highland, for one, made 
all arrangements to enroll the entire 
student body of the local high school. 
After the essays were submitted, the 
bank ran an interesting series of news- 
paper advertisements under the heading 
“High School Highlights”, quoting 
from entries and crediting the authors. 
‘Local appreciation of this type of fol- 
low-up publicity wa expressed in letters 
and comments gathered during the 
campaign. 

This year Virginia Bankers adapted 
the contest idea to its own membership 
by offering two free trips to Bermuda, 
in connection with its convention cruise, 
to the two employees submitting the 
best letter answering the question: 
“Why does the bank charge me 6 per 
cent on loans although it pays me little 
or no interest on my deposits?”’ Con- 
testants were instructed to assume that 
this question was asked them by a 
| savings depositor who thought in terms 
of an individual loan, rather than in 
terms of a commercial loan. The bank 
men’s group assumed the question was 
|asked by a male depositor, the bank 
women’s group by a housewife. This 
project was highly successful in arousing 
interest in customer relations and help- 
ful, practical thoughts were expressed 

on the subject. 


Employee Rating 


INDUSTRIAL Morris PLAN Bank of 
| Detroit has arranged a set of values 
| through which every employee is rated. 


These ratings are kept on cards and 
comparisons are made from time to 
time to check whether or not the em- 
ployee has made personal advancement. 
Here are the standards and pointing 
rates. 
(A) Initiative 
Pts. O—Not able to take lead in anything 
1—Able to undertake work of routine 
nature 
2—Some disposition to 
reasons 
3—High degree of initiative 
4—Very high degree of initiative 


inquire into 


(B) Judgment and Resourcefulness 
1—Lacks independent judgment 
2—Ability to pass judgment on minor 

problems 

3—Good judgment 
4—Resourceful 


(C) Dependability 

1—Watches clock and leaves right on the 
minute 

2—Strives conscientiously 
tasks 

3—Always “‘on the job” 

4—Highest degree of dependability 


to perform 


(E) Responsibility 

i—Low degree 

2—Public contact position - 

3—Highest grade positional responsibility 
4—Department responsibility 
5—General and administrative ability 


(F) Period of Service 
0—Less than six months 
4%—Six months to less than one year 
1—One full year to less than two years 
1!4—Two full years to less than five years 
2—Five years to less than ten 
3—Ten years and over 


A total of 13 points on the above 
basis represents Class AA. Fifteen to 
17 points represents Class AAA. Class 
A is 9 to 11 points. Class B is 8 points, 


ELPING YOU 


BUILD BUSINESS 


You aim to please your customers because you 
recognize their good will as a major factor in the 


growth of your bank. 


When they have business in Tennessee, THIRD 
NATIONAL’S co-operation will help you to give 
them the kind of service they like. 


Nashville’s Fastest Growing Bank 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


IN NASHVILLE — 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Class C all scores under. The period of 


the new low rate. This bank advertised 


copy and graphically by the use of a 


om service is figured separately from the the reduction effective immediately on patented glassine window treatment. 
i. qualification points. Each high rating re- new loans as of June 20, with the same The cover illustration depicts a couple 
ne. ceives a correspondingly higher amount rate applying to existing loans on July 1. attired in the best fashions of ’49. Upon 
ing in “service dividends”. The sameistrue The 41% per cent rate, plus the added turning the cover all the trim is lifted 
of qualification points. AAA pays more economy of free service on construction and the basic drawing reveals a smart 
than AA or A, etc. loans, created a building boom. modern family of ’39. Principle of the 
. This basic method of rating personnel idea is the glassine overlay which lends 
ine for paying service dividends and also Kodapak itself to a wide variety of uses. Printing 
for promotion was developed after inks take well on it. 
nto months of study and research. Ratings ONE OF THE most cleverly dramatized 
are made by the Personnel Director and pieces of direct mail to come our way Gedaete 
heads of each department, and then re- in some time is a recent folder produced get 
checked by all executive officers. by the Society for Savings, Cleveland. REVOLVING GADGETS CATCH the pub- 
The plan has been commented upon The folder carries out the comparison of lic fancy in Chicago, according to re- 
- widely by bankers as one of the fairest 49ers and ’39ers by way of interesting ports from First Federal Savings and 
and the most efficient method of giving ;— 
proper recognition and credit to every | 
member of the staff. 
“| Mortgage Rates Close Contact with the 
_ WHETHER OR NOT more institutions 
follow the lead of key mortgage lending : : 
banks which have sliced nae rates Majority of 
from 5 to 414 per cent in recent months | 
remains a controversial question among | 1 i 4 i 
forecasters. However, if new business | Michigan S Important Industries 
lity statistics are to be considered in this | 
picture, the trend will certainly follow | w 
decreased rates generally. In New York 
City, Bowery Savings Bank, largest | N AT ] O N A L B AN K 
mutual in the country, rolled up un- | 
‘ precedented business in a short period 
fl after a rate decrease. Now, from Na- | QO F D ETRO IT 
tional City Bank of Cleveland comes 
the report of a four-fold increase in | 
we normal volume upon announcement of | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
to Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ass HOW THEY LISTEN AND READ 
its, (Page 102) 


P TECISE AS A tcrometer. 
FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


FULTON NATIONAL 
| Rank EORGIA 


NG September 1939 


i. Do you read the | 
bloeters, etc. with your mail> 
3. During the last few months) — 
4. Do you ever hear on your) | \ 
regarding Savings Bank} 48.75. 
would like to make? If s0 please 
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CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business 
June 30, 1939 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


$560, 320,600.45 
303,728,314.69 
19,485,436. 38 
21,250,192.40 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,430,000. 
175,341,117. 
7,183,452. 
15,672,009. 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate . 


Interest Accrued 


2,021,038. 


1,509,540. 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. 55027 557: 


Total $1,113,968,859. 
LIABILITIES 


Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, 


60,000,000.00 


11,802,345.96 $92,802,345. 


Interest Accrued, etc. . . «© «@ 
Dividend Payable 
July 1, 1939. 


Acceptances . 


1,050,000.00 
55571,353-83 
Deposits . 1,009,017,917.76 


Total $1,113,968,859.12 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities $4,067,454. 86 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| NEW ACCOUNTS 


CRISTALGLO EDGE-ILLUMINATED SIGNS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


for our new illustrated booklet. 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY, INC. 


Serving banks since 1925 
136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Loan Association. Their idea is a handy- 
sized card with cut-out windows to 
which is attached a disc printed with 


| graduated sets of figures. As the disc is 


revolved, sets of figures appear at the 
windows, illustrating typical case ex- 
amples. The home financing card, for 


_ example, tells the normal investment in 


a home, per month shelter expense, 
normal loan, monthly repayment, when 
the dial is set to any income from $1,500 
to $5,000. The companion card illus- 


| trates the 3 per cent interest earnings on 
| amounts from $20 to $500 in 5- and 10- 
| year periods. The institution’s bonus 
| plan of saving is also outlined for peri- 


ods of 90 and 162 months. 


Auto Loan Plan 


First NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Company of Minneapolis establishes a 


| new low rate on automobile financing 
in its territory—$4.25 per $100 bor- 


rowed. This rate includes all charges. 
Nothing is deducted from the loan in 


_ advance. Repayment schedule is based 
| on 12 equal monthly instalments. Ex- 


tension to 18 months is granted with a 
flat rate of $6.38 monthly instalment 


| per $100 of loan. The bank also permits 
| the applicant to place insurance wher- 
| ever he pleases, the cost to be included 


in monthly repayments if he desires. 
The plan applies to new car financing 


| only. It is available through all First 
| National branches and affliated banks. 


| Information, Please! 


BEVERLY Savincs BANK (Beverly, 
Massachusetts) tries the mail-way of 
check-up with a questionnaire postal 
card, return addressed, partly in behalf 
of its own advertising and part concern- 
ing listeners’ appeal of the statewide 
radio program sponsored by the Bay 
State mutual savings banks. First ques- 
tion with a top rating concerned reader 
attention to folders enclosed with inter- 
est notices (52.50 per cent always read 
them, 38.75 occasionally, 8.75 never). 
Question two: Does insertion of folders, 
blotters, etc., with your mail irritate 
you? (8.75 said yes, 91.25 answered no.) 
About 23 per cent indicated that they 


| read the bank’s advertising in news- 


papers, 47.50 said occasionally, 28.75 
never. On the Sunday radio program, 
6.25 per cent listened regularly, 36.25 
occasionally, 57.50 never. As for the 
spot radio announcements featuring 
savings bank life insurance, 7.50 heard 
them regularly, 43.75 occasionally and 
48.75 never. These figures are based on 
replies from 1,000 mortgage borrowers 
who received the questionnaire with 
interest notices. All in all, the averages 
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are fairly high in favor of bank adver- 
tising. 


Premium Accounts 


AT ONE TIME premium offers rolled up 
hundreds of thousands of new customers 
for banks and suddenly the bottom 
dropped out of the practice. Some of it 
was stopped short by state legislation; 
part by a return to more conservative 
new business development. The evils of 


premium offers were noted in a few | 


cases, but on the whole they were far 


less harmful than many commercial | 


offers were then or are today. 


Within the past several months a re- | 


vival of premium offers has appeared 
in various sections of the country. The 
newer forms are wrapped with dignity 
in what is called customer cooperative 


campaigns. Fountain pens and other | 


gadgets still have appeal, but the more 


successful plan seems to be in the nature | 


of a credit offer. 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 


New York, for example, reports an ex- | 


cellent return from a credit premium 


arrangement for customers introducing 


new patrons to the “special checking 
account” service. A $1 credit was 
granted for each new account intro- 
duced in the form of 10 free checks 


(worth 10 cents each), or a direct cash | 
credit to the customer’s account. The | 


sole basis for determining credits was a 
blue indentification card supplied cus- 
tomers for distribution among friends. 
Upon presentation of the card, the bank 
notified the customer of the credit or 
credits due. 


Classified 


A NUMBER OF BANKS HAVE BEEN 


sounded for experience on various types 


of advertising for personal loan busi- | 
ness. While a large volume of display | 
space is used, supported in many in- | 


stances by booklets, posters, spot broad- 


casting and other media, it seems to be | 


the consensus that short, crisp an- 
nouncements in the classified sections 
of newspapers produce as many if not 


more than all other sources combined. | 
The type of applicant, according to | 


some views, is not always as high grade 
as he might be if reached through direct 
mail, but on the whole he is a worthy 
customer. One point in favor of the clas- 
sified section is the fact that personal 
loan companies have established a long- 
standing precedent in this section of the 
newspaper and bank ads there jump 


into the nest of competition. Far better | 


to bid for business on the same ground, 


than to be exclusive and miss the largest | 


traffic. 
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When your customers want 


more than you can lend— 


ask our cooperation! 


The National City Bank of Cleveland is co- 


operating with an extensive number of banks 


located in other communities in satisfying 


the credit requirements of their customers. 


This service, which in no way competes for 


business belonging naturally to the local bank, 


is designed as a constructive aid, both to the 


local correspondent and his customer as well. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Resources in excess of $160,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A NEW 
SOURCE 
OF 
PROFIT 
FOR 
BANKS 


“CERTIFIED DEPOSIT’’ 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS and 
MONEY ORDERS 


for world-wide use are now available to any 
FDIC bank whose items are collectible at par 
through the Federal Reserve System. 


APPLY TO 


Secured NecoriaBle INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Lobbilogue 


APPARENTLY 


YOU NEGLECTED 


TO SIGN IT... 
NG 


WILL YOU 
PLEASE 
ENDORSE IT 


AVI 


By ART HELFANT 
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Banks at the Fairs 


O time has been lost by banks in 

N making the most of opportunities, 

for business and otherwise, of- 

fered by the Fairs at New York and San 

Francisco. Here is a briefed résumé of 
what has happened to date: 

NEW YORK: Manufacturers Trust 
Company’s modernistic branch, located 
in the center of activities on the fair- 
ground, continues to attract a large 
traffic of customers on a fairspree and 
visitors who drop in to admire and 
study murals and other interesting ex- 
hibits. The branch has arranged to 
display materials contributed by other 
institutions in its lobby. 

Morris Plan Industrial Bank branch 
contains a variety of unusual exhibits 
on educational themes—particularly on 
consumer credit. The branch is equipped 
to handle loans of all types, and other 
usual bank services, in addition to ac- 
commodating customers presenting 
identification cards from Morris Plan 
Banks over the country. 


National City Bank of New York 
staged an evening of entertainment by 
its choral society of 100 voices at the 
Garden Court of the Ford Exposition 
in June. 

In this unique setting, with a spacious 
modernistic stage and accompaniment 
by a battery of four Novachords and a 
Hammond electric orchestra, the so- 
ciety performed to an unusually large 
attendance. 

Bankers Trust Company of New 
York issued an attractive, clothbound, 
lavishly illustrated 112 page book, Wall 
& Nassau, an account of the Inaugura- 
tion of George Washington in Federal 
Hall at Wall and Nassau Streets, April 
30, 1789. This volume ties in with the 
Fair’s focal theme—commemoration 
of the first inauguration. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Visitors to Treasure 
Island are invited to make Bank of 
America’s branch a headquarters and 
meeting place. The building houses a 
large, restful lounge finely appointed in 


every detail for comfort and conven- 
ience. 

Diversions offered to visitors are in 
the form of interesting lobby exhibits 
and mural and map decorations. Com- 
plete banking service is maintained with 
two shifts of working hours. 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company (San Francisco) supplied the 
official city exhibit with a complete 
collection of historical curios of the Old 
West. Describing this collection, the 
bank published an attractive brochure 
which is issued to all visitors. 

As a by-stander, Royal Bank, Mont- 
real, recently issued a special fair num- 
ber of its monthly Traveler’s Digest. 
This contained double page spreads of 
pictures and copy on the New York 
Fair, Golden Gate Exposition and the 
Canadian National Exposition at To- 
ronto. Canada takes a just pride in the 
vacation trend northward, but in the 
booklet we find a graceful bow in our 
direction. 


Don't aL SE Tax the Efficiency 


of Your Bank 


* 


Check This Handicap to Accuracy, 


Speed and Comfort With 
Acousti-Celotex 


ODERN office machines have contributed a world 

of convenience and efficiency to modern bank- 
ing. But because bookkeeping machines clatter and 
typewriters click — because telephones ring and 
change-makers jingle—they all add to routine noise 
which has been found to cut employees’ efficiency 
as much as 12%! 

Hundreds of bankers have learned that tension 
fatigue and “noise nerves” are the major causes of re- 
curring errors and mistakes—the reason for many 
costly inaccuracies. That’s why they have not only 
turned to noise control for their banks, but to the 
permanent noise-controlling effects of Acousti-Celotex 
Fibre Tile. 

Acousti-Celotex* can be applied right over present 
ceilings at low cost and without interrupting business. 
And once Acousti-Celotex is — your noise-control 
problem is permanently settled. For due to its patented 
perforations, even repeated painting cannot impair 
its sound-absorbing qualities. 

So if you even suspect that you have a noise problem 
in your bank, call your local distributor of Celotex 
Acoustical Products. He’s listed in your phone book. 
Have him make a noise survey of your bank without 
obligation. He'll tell you how modern acoustical treat- 
ment can save you money. Call him now. Or write direct 
to The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


*The word Acousti-Celoter is a brand name identifying a product 
marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is protected as a trade-mark. 


ployees and customers of the Manufacturers National Bank, Dearborn. Mich., 
the quiet by a ceiling of Acousti-Celoter Fibre Tile. 


Acsusi- 


savs"Mush® 10 Noise) ( 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U © PATENT OFFicE 


Other Acoustical Products by Celotex: 
ALICEL Apsorsex 
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IN THE GREAT LAKES REGION 


...lies the heart of America’s 
great industrial empire. During the 
last half century, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland has been closely 
associated with the industry and 
commerce of this region. It is 
known as the Bank of the Great 
Lakes. The facilities and experience 
of this bank are available to all 
companies who do business in this 
important area. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 
BANK of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In the Capital 


Lower Deposit Insurance Premium 


Tue Home Loan BANK Boarp has asked Congress to 
lower the premium for the insurance of deposits in its build- 
ing and loan association units from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of one per cent and Congress will doubtless make 
the change in the session commencing next January. The 
lower rate will parallel that of deposit insurance in the 
country’s banks and is expected to attract more investment 
money in the savings associations. 


Bank Labor Case 


On August 7, 1939 the National Labor Relations Board 
rendered its decision in the Matter of Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association of California and United 
Office and Professional Workers of America and held the 
bank to be subject to the National Labor Relations Act. 

| The decision of the Board contains the following conclusions 
of law: 


“1. United Office and Professional Workers of America 
is a labor organization, within the meaning of Section 2 
(5) of the Act. 

2. The respondent is an employer, within the meaning 
of Section 2 (2) of the Act. 

3. By discriminating in regard to the hire and tenure of 
employment of Edward C. Washer and thereby discour- 
| aging membership in a labor organization, the respondent 
has engaged in and is engaging in an unfair labor practice, 
within the meaning of Section 8 (3) of the Act. 

4. By interfering with, restraining, and coercing its 
| employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act, the respondent has engaged in and is 
engaging in unfair labor practices, within the meaning of 
Section 8 (1) of the Act. 

5. The aforesaid unfair labor practices are unfair labor 
practices affecting commerce, within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 2 (6) and (7) of the Act.” 


In all probability the Board’s decision will be reviewed by 
the courts, and a final decision either affirming or overruling 
the Board’s decision will be rendered. 


Federal Contributions 


THE FEDERATION OF TAX ADMINISTRATORS at its Chicago 
meeting reported that contributions of the Federal Govern- 
ment for highways, national guard, old age assistance, land 
grant colleges and various minor purposes amounted to 
$622,500,000 last year, substantially one-fifth of the entire 
revenues of the 48 states. 


Broader Tax Base 


THE SUB-COMMITTEE of the House Ways and Means 
Committee appointed to consider a complete overhaul of 
Federal tax laws is to commence its formal work in Washing- 
ton about November 1. Tax experts, meanwhile, are doing 
the preliminary work. There seems to be complete agreement 
in the committee and in Congress generally that one im- 
portant change in the laws will be a lowering of individual 
exemptions—in other words, heavier impositions on the 
mass of middle class tax-payers. It is considered very doubt- 
ful, however, that Congress will authorize the change in an 
election year. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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The Really Important Thing About 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


— month this Bank publishes a *House Organ. 

Its pages are filled with news and pictures of the 
men and women who operate The National City Bank 
of New York. It tells about their promotions, their 
hobbies, their engagements and marriages. It pictures 


their babies, their fishing trips, picnics, games and parties. 


Why Do We Mention This? 


To remind you that a bank is not a cold, formidable 
institution—a place of steel, bronze, marble and armed 


guards. Those details bear about the same relation to a 


bank that the walls of a house do to a happy home. 


The heart of this Bank and the really important thing 
about it, are its 10,000 loyal, friendly, warm-hearted 
men and women— each of them genuinely anxious to 


please and give service to every one of our customers. 


National City has been built through five wars 
and thirteen major depressions — 


Working with and through our Correspondent Banks, The 
National City Bank of New York since 1812 has served 
continuously not only the world’s largest. businesses but 


Established 1812 hundreds of thousands of small businesses and individuals. 


Branches, Affiliates and Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 


Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


* The current issue of our House Organ “Number Eight” will be mailed to you upon request 
¢ curre g ig P q 
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Wages and Hours 


POLITICIANS IN WASHINGTON are 
quite as much interested in the effect of 
the second stage in mandatory increase 
of wages and shortening of hours of 
labor which go into effect on October 24 
as are economists or even employers. It 
is realized that if the effect on small 
industries, especially in the southern 
states, is what statesmen from that part 
of the country have predicted, the 
change is loaded with political as well 
as economic dynamite. Most Federal 
authorities are of the opinion that the 
change will be made with little dis- 
turbance of the status quo. 


~The personnel, facilities, 
resources and experi- 
to serve the pres- 
ent-day requirements 
of mutually satisfactory 
correspondent relation- 
ships. Banks that are 
_ hot af present using our 

: services are cordially 


invited to do so. 


FIRST 

NATIONAL 

BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Cotton Conference 


SOME AUTHORITIES ON COTTON fear 
that a failure of the international cotton 
conference in Washington commencing 
September 5 will leave the staple in a 
worse position than it would otherwise 
have been. Failure seems certain with 
respect to both production and distribu- 
tion since the leading competitors of the 
United States in cotton production con- 
tend that their cotton crops are now so 
important a factor in their national 
economy that they cannot afford to 
restrict them, while in most cases they 
are able to dispose of their production 
by barter arrangements with European 
countries. 


Savings Bank Deposits 
DEPOSITS IN THE MUTUAL SAVINGS 
banks on June 30 reached an all-time 
high of $10,390,965,769 as compared 
with $10,235,431,452 at the beginning 
of the year. Federal supervisory au- 
thorities point out that this increase is 
more indicative of the business situation 
than any similar increase in commercial 


| bank deposits, since the latter are af- 
| fected largely by imports of capital and 
| other extraneous factors. 


| Crop Insurance 


FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORA- 


| TION managers report that at the pres- 


ent rate of current losses the premium 
payments are not enough to cover out- 


| lays. The corporation has a capital re- 
| serve of $20,000,000 to work on and the 
| farmers in the insurance pool will get 
| their money. Normal crop years are ex- 
| pected to bring in enough income to 


build up wheat reserves for use in bad 


years, but pending the development of 
such a surplus there is a rather lively 
prospect for difficulties for the organ- 
ization. 


Silver Seigniorage 


THE INCREASE IN the purchase price 
of domestically mined silver from 64.64 
to 77.57 cents an ounce will reduce the 
seigniorage earned by the Treasury by 
perhaps 20 per cent. Since the seignior- 
age earned in the last fiscal year 
amounted to $22,758,976 the item is 
material. However, it is the amount of 
silver purchased as well as the price 
which enters into such calculations. 
Seigniorage in the 1937-1938 fiscal year 
amounted to $35,603,220 though the 
price of domestic silver was compara- 
tively high. High prices mean the min- 
ing of more silver, hence more bought 
by the Government with silver certifi- 
cates and more seigniorage. Up to June 
30 total seigniorage earnings amounted 
to $536,306,220. It would be difficult to 
determine whether in the long run this 
means a profit or a loss. 


More Farm Aid 


OBSERVERS HAVE BEEN QUICK to note 
that although the United States Senate 
refused to approve practically all of the 
spend-lend enterprises which were of a 
general sort, it approved outlays of 
$1,190,000,000 for projects which more 
or less work to the direct benefit of agri- 
culture. The House killed the whole 
measure but the course of the Senate 
indicates that there is no likelihood 
Congress will reduce farm benefit pay- 
ments in the next year or two. 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


2086 -3 0 U ta 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Commodity Credit Bank Loans 


ITHOUT the $119,000,000 capital 

replacement fund finally voted by 
Congress, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would or would not be solvent, 
depending on which way one looks at 
the matter. According to the Treasury’s 
daily statement, the corporation as of 
June 30 had assets of $389,874,955, 
consisting almost entirely of loans and 
accounts receivable. Its liabilities other 
than capital amounted to $279,850,845, 
so that on the face of the record it had 
capital assets of a little over $110,- 


000,000. This, however, is merely the | 


paper record. Under the law the Cor- 
poration on March 31 of each year must 


have the collateral back of its loans ap- | 


praised ; and the appraisal of last March 
showed that its holdings of cotton, 


grain and other agricultural products | 
short—$119,000,000 | 


was lamentably 
short, in fact. Hence Congress voted 
that amount of money so that the cor- 


poration could write that much off its | 


loans and again have a clean slate. 


LIABILITIES 


ON June 30 the corporation had de- | 


bentures outstanding of a little over 
$206,000,000. It had other obligations 
of $73,422,651. It had contingent li- 


abilities under contracts with banks and | 


other lenders in which it guaranteed 


loans placed by the latter but these | 


contingent liabilities are not brought 


into consideration until they are brought | 


to book. 

Under date of June 30 banks and 
other lending agencies held loans on 
farm products under a contract from 
the corporation to purchase such loans 
on demand in the amount of $392,- 
922,326. The loans included $92,310,743 
on 1937-1938 and $178,146,209 on 
1938-1939 cotton, a total of $270,- 
456,952; $7,556,744 on the 1938 and 
$111,838,901 on 1938-1939 corn opera- 
tions, or a total of $119,395,645 on 
corn; $2,411,874 on 1938 and $242,789 
on 1939 wheat, or a total of $2,654,663; 
and $415,066 on 1939 wool and mohair. 


CCC FARMER LOANS 


THE corporation’s own loans to farmers 
on June 30, as shown by its own books, 
amounted to $360,663,627. Banks and 
other lenders, accordingly, carried more 
of these loans than the corporation 
itself, banks in the southern states going 
in for this business rather heavily. 

In July the Corporation put out an- 
other issue of its debentures totaling 
$200,000,000. On July 31 it paid off a 
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little over $188,000,000 of the loans 
held by banks and other lenders. Its 
next statement ought to show an in- 
crease of its own loans to farmers of 
around $188,000,000 and an increase in 
its debenture liabilities of $200,000,000. 
Banks and other lenders still hold loans 
to farmers under purchase agreement 
with the corporation to the extent of 
about $204,000,000. And soon a new 
cotton season and a new series of bank 
loans under CCC guaranty will start. 


For the present, banks and other 
lenders hold a little over $200,000,000 
of 38 per cent debentures instead of 
$188,000,000 of loans which net them 
considerably more. 

The Government, which paid $94,000,- 
000 last Summer, is now paying out 
$119,000,000 to keep the ball rolling. 
As Secretary Wallace said, Congress 
must continue to pay this bill or per- 
mit farm product prices to collapse. 

G. E. A. 


The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


welcomes the opportunity to be of service to 
bankers and their clients in the 


Nation’s Capital. 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President and Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE O. VASS 


Vice President and Cashier 


Resources over $100,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


our Personal 


Personal Loan 
Insurance 


Increase your Personal Loan volume through 


Loan Life Insurance which 


operates without cost to the bank — and 
pays the note in the event of the borrower’s 
death. We have always specialized exclusively 
in providing Personal Loan Insurance for 
Banks. Complete information upon request. 


We Solicit Inquiries from Banks 


Che Credit Life Jusurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 


JoHN F. HoLLENBECK 
President 


Springfield, Ohia 
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Elimination of Weak Banks 


ardship during the first six months 

of the current year as well as a 
review of its operations from the in- 
ception of deposit insurance, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
made an important announcement. 

It said that as a result of drastic 
overhauling of certain institutions dur- 
ing the six months ending June 30: 
“The first six months of 1939 saw 
realized a major portion of the Corpora- 


[- presenting an account of its stew- 


tion’s plan for rehabilitation of known 
weak spots in the country’s banking 
structure. . . . The elimination of in- 
solvent or hazardous banks that was 
accomplished during the first six months 
of this year involved the largest outlay 
the Corporation expects to be called on 
to make during any comparable period, 
assuming that the Corporation will 
possess adequate supervisory powers 
and that the trend towards more com- 
petent bank management will continue. 


THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel of this 


organization is partly reflected in the length of service of its 


officers and employees. The period of service of its directors 


averages 27 years; that of all employees, over 11 years. One- 


third of the entire staff has a service record averaging 19 years. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 


of 


Banks and Trust Companies 


for 


Directors Committees 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


There remain only a few insured banks 
of any size whose condition gives the 
Corporation immediate concern. It 
should be possible to correct these 
situations before the end of 1939, in 
which event the Corporation will have 
eliminated all known hazards except a 
few scattered institutions”’. 


BACKGROUND 


TO understand the significance of this 
declaration it is necessary to go back to 
the inauguration of deposit insurance. 
It will be remembered that the sole 
criterion by which banks were admitted 
to the temporary insurance system was 
that their assets were sufficient to meet 
their deposits. Banks admitted on this 
basis were carried over into the perma- 


| nent system. 


BASIS OF THE PROGRAM 


WHEN the FDIC authorities had 
opportunity to look over the situation 
they found 732 banks with deposits of 
approximately $690,000,000 which were 
entirely without sound net capital and 
723 more with deposits of approximately 
$860,000,000 and sound net capital of 
less than 5 per cent of their deposits. 
The Corporation found that although 
they had nominal book capital averag- 
ing over $100,000, these 1,455 banks 
were in a dangerous condition. It also 
found that the net sound capital of all 
non-member state banks was only about 
45 per cent good, while there was noth- 
ing to show that member banks which 
the Corporation was in no position to 
examine were in much better condition, 
some of them distinctly not. 


RFC IN THE PICTURE 


THERE followed the program of re- 
habilitation which has finally been 
realized. In order to permit banks to 
write off losses and rebuild their capital 
the RFC subscribed to hundreds of 
millions of dollars of preferred capital. 
Management was improved, assets con- 
served, dividends withheld until the 
banks were strong enough to properly 
declare them, the chartering of new 
banks was restricted so as to give existing 
institutions a chance to live, the Corpo- 
ration used its loan powers to facilitate 
mergers in cases involving three-fourths 
of the insured deposits, and every bank 
which really had any chance to survive 
was gradually restored to solvency and 
even strength. 

In all some 300 banks have been 
closed or merged with the aid of funds 
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from the Corporation; and in the proc- | 


ess the FDIC has paid out over 
$141,000,000, of which $64,000,000 was 
expended in the first half of 1939 in the 
drastic clean-up which has brought 
about the present satisfactory situation. 
Most of this year’s outlay went to cor- 
rect a situation in New Jersey. 


POSSIBLE RECOVERIES 


OF the total paid out the Corporation 
expects to recover around 70'per cent, 
or approximately $100,000,000. Mean- 
while, it has continued to build up its 
surplus. The actual payments made or 
pending to depositors to June 30 
amounted to $141,123,110. Estimated 


recoveries were $99,856,053 so that the | 


net deposit insurance losses and ex- 
penses have been $41,267,057. 

The income of the Corporation since 
its organization has been $193,170,257, 
including $144,047,979 from premium 


assessments and $49,122,278 from in- | 


terest earned and profits from the sale 
of securities. Total outlays, including 
$14,267,057 for losses and $16,720,589 
for administrative expenses, were $57,- 
987,647, leaving the surplus account at 
$135,182,610. During the first half of 
the current year, when outlays for 
losses and expenses connected with 
losses were heavy, the Corporation 
earned a surplus of $3,456,474. 


“ON TRIAL” 


IF the Corporation can survive such 
a half year and show a surplus there 


will, of course, be a revival of the | 


agitation for a lowering of the premium 


for the insurance of deposits. The | 
FDIC authorities have repeatedly in- | 


dicated, however, that in their opinion 
deposit insurance is still on trial. The 
system has yet to undergo the strain of 
a major depression. The success so far 
attained has been based primarily upon 
improving standards of banking which 


must be maintained by adequate super- | 


visory powers and the control of bank 


chartering. It has been attained through | 
effective cooperation between State and | 


Federal authorities. 


AN FDIC OBJECT 


OTHER elements go into the success 
story, all of which are yet to be proved 
by time. Nevertheless, the clearing up of 
weak spots in the banking system ef- 
fected in recent years culminating in the 


operations of the current year to date | 
indicates that a few years’ more trial | 
may enable the premium reduction | 


which is the earnest desire of most 


bankers and no less a definite object of | 


the Corporation itself. 
GEoRGE E. ANDERSON 
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ARE YOU 


ANADA 


for BUSINESS —- INVESTMENT — TRAVEL 


To those who are contemplating the 
establishment of a branch of their busi- 
ness in Canada —are looking to the 
Dominion for investment — or are plan- 
ning to visit Canada—the Bank of Mont- 
real, Canada’s pioneer bank, offers its 
services. These services are available to 
American banks for the affairs of their 
clients. 


Serving the Dominion from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific with more than 500 
branches, this bank provides unsur- 
passed facilities in every department of 
banking, and makes available to inter- 
ested enquirers valuable sources of in- 
formation on any phase of Canadian 
economic life. Your enquiries will have 
our prompt attention. 


Canada TO-DAY 
We shall be glad to send gratis to persons 
interested in Canada a copy of ‘‘Canada To-day’’—a 64- 
page illustrated booklet on the Dominion published by the Bank. 


OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


ASSETS OVER_$850,000,000 


Head Office, Montreal 
New York Agency . 
Chicago Office 
San Francisco Office 


64 Wall Street 
27 South La Salle Street 
333 California Street 


_ in YOUR favor 
When your next fire insurance policies are to expire—ask your agent to get 


in touch with us first—the advantages you will receive will convince you 
that a trial will be all in your favor. Descriptive literature mailed on request. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « Pittsfield, Massachusetts ¢ Incorporated 1835 
‘Over One Hundred Years of Continuous Service’’ 
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BANKING’S «Advertisers 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corp............Cover IV 


The Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J............ 21 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co... . 17 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co............ 97 
Amencan Trust Co.......... facing Convention Section cover 


Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. 111 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co................. 80 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................... 143 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co............. 102 
Central National Bank and Trust Co. of Des Moines 22 
Central National Bank of Cleveland............. 106 
City National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago... . . 108 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc.............. 5 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co.. . . 82 
Credit Life Imewance Co... 109 
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Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland...... 75 
119 
First National Bank in St. Louis................ 108 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Co 
Home Insurance Co 


George LaMonte & Son 
Lamson Co., Inc 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co... .... 
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You are inv! 
cisco World 


HERE in Washington State are waters that startle 


your imagination! Lakes —thousands of them — 
some high, amidst snowy-covered peaks, others deep 
in the big woods, still others within and near our 
cities, But all reflecting the cool clean blue of our 
skies. Then miles of sheltered salt-water playgrounds; 
clear-water streams, and waterfalls. The mighty 
Columbia, — America’s second largest river—flows 
through scenic valleys here. But Washington State 
has other attractions: Mt. Rainier National Park’s 
375 square miles of natural beauty, the San Juan 
Isles, the Grand Coulee Dam, Mt. Olympus National 
Park, and an Inland Empire vacationland that extends 
from the golden hills of the Palouse to Canada. 
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This year visit the cool, green State of Washington 
.. . AMERICA AT HER BEST! This young pro- 
gressive state offers you many new vacation thrills 
besides its vivid scenic contrasts. Here are interesting 
industries you will want to see, Indian and pioneer 
lore; rodeos, Pageants, sports events, fairs. Wide 
paved highways, modern resorts, low costs, short dis- 
tances between key attractions and principal cities. 
From sea-level to ski-level, every vacation sport and 
thrill. See your travel agent for inexpensive fares and 
special holiday rates. You can include Washington 
State on your trip to the San Francisco International 
Exposition at no extra cost on train tickets —west- 
bound or eastbound. 


Washington State Progress Commission, 
Dept. SB-State Capitol, Olympia, Wash, 
Please send me FREE illustrated booklet 
about Washington State. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
Banking Since 1854 


SACRAMENTO @ 
@SANTA ROSA 
@SONOMA 


@PETALUMA 


@ MARTINEZ 
@RICHMOND @PITTSBURG 
@BERKELEY @CONCORD 
@PIEDMONT @1iveRMORE 
@EMERYVILLE 
SAN FRANCISCO\e @ TRACY 
@ ALAMEDA 
@SAN LEANDRO 
MODESTO® 
@ BURLINGAME 


@REDWOOD CiTy 
@PALO ALTO LOS BANOS® 


@SANTA CLARA 
@SAN JOSE 


Throughout this Area 


OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 
SAN FRANCISCO WN SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1939 


Resources Liabilities 


Cash on Hand and in Banks... $ 59,524,417.33 Deposits. . $284, 707,476.36 
Letters of Credit ‘and. Accept- 

N 61 6 2 ances. 3,975,692.46 

Reserve for Interest and Taxes. . 440,986.07 


State, Comey Monicipal 
Bonds.  32,234,182.83 890,212.20 


Other Bonds 15,545N, 725.38 Preferred 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 570,000.00 — by cr 

Loans and Discounts 130,975,100.15 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 7,727,071.71 beeen 

Other Real Estate. eats 992,421.56 4000 stockholders. 

ters of Credit and Acceptances 3,772,581.09 Undiv ided plies ; 3,093,475.12 

Interest Earned but not Col- Interest Earned but not Col- 


lected. . 1,088,099.05 
Other Resources 121,597.79 Reserve for Contingencies. . 1,000,000.00 


Total Resources........ $314,195,941.26 Total Liabilities. ...... $314,195,941.26 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Wakefield Baker B. R. Funsten J. R. Knowland Russell Lowry Robert W. Miller 
Edward H. Clark A. Crawford Greene Roger D. Lapham J. B. McCargar Thos. W. Norris 
Colbert Coldwell Henry Q. Hawes R. A. Lewin John D. McKee Herman Phleger 
Peter Cook, Jr. Stuart S. Hawley James K. Lochead J. W. Mailliard, Jr. W. P. Roth 
Charles Elsey Robert B. Henderson Cc. O. G. Miller Ben F. Woolner 


Member Federal Reserve System 2 : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Correspondent 


BANKS 


Find Our Specialized Facilities 
Useful in Transacting Business 


in the Pacific Northwest 


The Largest of Many Excellent Banks in the Northwest 


Member Federal Deposit Member Federal Reserve 
Insurance Corp. System 


MAIN OFFICE..... SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Spokane and Eastern Division, Spokane, Washington 


T 
BANK 
1876 
32 Convenient Banking Offices 
SEATTLE- 


The 


This Is Seattle 


IRST settled in 1851. 

Area, 68.5 square miles. 
Population (estimated), 412,000. 
Ranks second in per cent of home 

ownership among all American cities of 
more than 300,000 population. Per cent 
of homes owned, 46.3; rented 53.7; 
owned free, 22.9. 

Ninety per cent of Seattle’s popula- 
tion is white, 75 per cent being native 
white. 

Has 250 churches. 

Is served by four American trans- 
continental railroads: Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Has air connections with every im- 
portant city and section in the United 
States. 

There are 13 main office banks and 
13 branches in the city. Total deposits 
at the end of 1938: $371,525,120. 

Seattle’s water-borne commerce last 
year was 6,070,565 cargo tons, valued 
at $350,438,165. 


Newspapers: The Seattle Times (daily 
and Sunday); Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
(daily and Sunday); Seattle Star, week- 
days; Daily Journal of Commerce. 

The city’s largest industries are: 
lumber, airplane manufacture, machin- 
ery manufacture, creameries and con- 
densaries; dress and clothing manu- 
facture, food products, meat packing, 
steel making. 

Seattle is in one of the most highly 
electrified areas in the country, and is 
said to have the lowest rates to be found 
in any comparable territory. 

Climate: Seattle’s average mean tem- 
perature for 41 years was 51.3 degrees; 
average daily minimum 44.8; average 
daily maximum 58.2 degrees. 

The total value of Seattle’s real and 
personal property last year was $490,- 
648,658. 


* * * 


Seattle is situated on Puget Sound 
whose inland waters have a shoreline 
of more than 2,000 miles. To the West 
the Olympic Range faces the city while 
to the East, virtually in Seattle’s back- 


Convention Country 


yard, are the Cascade Mountains and 
famed Mt. Rainier National Park. Lo- 
cated within a radius of 50 miles in this 
forest and mountain recreational area 
are 200 lakes and streams. 


* * * 


Just north of Seattle are the 177 San 
Juan Islands, the storm center of the 
historic Pig War with England, and one 
of the most beautiful sections of the 
Northwest. Beyond lie the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, the Canadian boundary 
and Victoria on Vancouver Island. 


* * * 


Victoria, destination of the Conven- 
tion daylight cruise, is the capital city 
of British Columbia. Established orig- 
inally as a Hudson’s Bay fort and trad- 
ing post, it was settled mainly by hardy 
pioneers of English and Scotch descent. 
Detached from the mainland, the city 
has retained the English manners and 
customs. The preponderance of bicycles, 
tight gray slacks with tweed coats, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Apple blossom time in the fertile Wenatchee district of Washington 
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Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay 


The Seattle business district in 1875 


inity, showing water transportation routes 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


The new Oregon State capitol at Salem 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge from Treasure Island 


Indian bear grass on Mt. Spokane sorseLuas 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING GLOBE PHOTOS 
Pioneer column, Astoria, Oregon, recording the locality’s history A scene in the Canadian Rockies, which will be included in the 


in a spiral painting travels of many Convention-going bankers 


The University of Washington campus at Seattle, with the Lake Washington Canal in 
the foreground 


Convention Country—Cont’d 


polite rosy-cheeked children, tea shops 
and brick-walled gardens contribute to 
the British atmosphere that visitors like 
so well. 


* * * 


In piscatorial circles, Campbell River, 
a village at the northern end of Van- 
couver Islan’, is headquarters for King 
Salmon in September and is a famous 
fly fishing center. To many fishermen, 
angling in the Campbell River region 
will be a revelation, and it’s small won- 
der that the Seattle bankers were 
flooded with so many inquiries about 
fishing that it was necessary to name a 
hunting and fishing committee. 


* * * 


Requests for “what to wear” in- 
formation are answered with word that 
Seattle’s climate is “mild, equable and 
pleasant.” 

* * * 


“The same clothes you wear at home 


during the Spring should be comforta- 
WIDE WORLD 
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* When a man buys the same 
thing over and over again, it is 
positive proof of satisfaction 
-...the simplest, truest story of 


satisfaction that could ever be 
told. 


* When Marchant users buy 
again, and yet again... some 
own two. some own hundreds 
...itis only because their ex- 
perience has proved that Mar- 
. chant serves them—most prot- 
itably... most capably ...most 
economically. This is positive 
proof of complete satisfaction. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA,U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 
Stations in all Principal Cities 


GET ALL 
MARCHANT FACTS 


| quicksilver, 
| gypsum, 


TO You! 


ble, with a light wrap or overcoat for the 
evening,” says the publicity committee. 
* * * 

The Pacific Northwest produces more 
than a third of the nation’s lumber, a 
seventh of its wheat, a tenth of its flour, 
a third of its apples, a sixth of its wool, 
an eighth of its salmon and potatoes. 

* * * 


Since 1848 the Northwest states have 
produced approximately six billion dol- 
lars’ worth of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc. 

* * * 

One half of the virgin timber left in 
America is growing in the Northwest. 
If properly conserved and replenished, 
it will form an everlasting supply to take 
care of the nation’s needs. 

* * * 


The Inland Empire of the Northwest 
contains the greatest diversified min- 
eral section in North America. 

* * * 


In a vast area covering two-thirds of 
Washington, a quarter of Idaho, west- 
ern Montana, northeastern Oregon and 
the southeast corner of British Colum- 
bia are found gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
copper, iron, magnesium, mica, man- 
ganese, molybdenum, antimony, asbes- 
tos, aluminum, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, 
tin, tungsten, graphite, 
coal, petroleum, industrial 
stones, ceramic clays. 

* * * 


The annual mineral production is 


valued at $125,000,000, nearly half of 
which is paid out in wages and salaries. 


* * * 


Approximately 50 per cent of the un- 
developed water power of the country is 
in the Northwest. 


* * * 


But the section is also rich in agricul- 
tural products: wheat, oats, barley, 
corn, potatoes, apples, peaches and 
pears are leading crops. Livestock and 
dairying are also important. 


Facts and Figures 


hile the State of Washington ranks 
30th in population (1937 est., 
1,647,000), its 69,127 square mile area 
gives it 19th place in that respect. The 
population density is 23.4 per square 
mile. 
* * * 


Washington is one state that had a 
balanced budget in 1937. Revenues were 
$74,740,244, and expenditures were 
$71,032,772. 


* * * 


The total assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the State of Washington was 
$1,083,329,750 in 1937. 


* * * 


There are 15 cities in the state with 

a population over 10,000. Seattle, the 
largest, has 365,583 inhabitants. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, president of which is Cebert Baillargeon, president of the 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
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In 1864 the lobby of The Bank of California 
was a community meeting place. The man in 
the right foreground is wheeling gold dust 


LL EF 


Gere the history of Western trade branches of the London & San Francisco 
and industrial growth can be traced back Bank, which had been founded in 1882 pri- 
three-fourths of a century on the ledgers of marily to serve the Northwestern grain in- 
The Bank of California. No other institution dustry. Customers of The Bank of California 
has been more intimately related toits times are today represented by one staff, operating 
—or more steadfast in the support of its cus- under one management, in each of the three 
tomers. Pacific Coast states. The long-experienced 

On July 5, 1864, the bank opened in San _ business judgment of its officers rests on this 
Francisco under its present name. In 1905 intimate contact with all of the West’s lead- 
it acquired the Oregon and Washington _ ing industries. 


“All delegates to the A. B. A. Convention are 
invited to make full use of our office facilities. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER, FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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Seattle Trust | 
| & | 
Savings Bank 


Complete Personal 
Banking and Trust | 


Service 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
OVER $1,000,000 


Investment Bonds and Securities. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Real Estate Owned 

Other Assets........ 

Cash and in Banks................ 
U. S. Gov’t Direct and Guar. Bonds. 
U.S. Treas. Bills and Notes... .. 


Capital: 
Common 
Preferred 


Undivided Profits......... 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Dividends. 
Other Liabilities. . . 


Demand Deposits.......... 
Time Deposits........... 


Consolidated Statement of 
FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 
SYSTEM OF BANKS 
June 30, 1939 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts................-. 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures. . 


Municipal and Listed Securities... ... . 


LIABILITIES | 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Expense, etc. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Convention Country—Cont’d 


Washington is known as the “Ever- | 
green State’”’, Oregon as the “Beaver | 


State’’, Idaho as the State”’. 


* 


Washington was first explored by 
Capt. Robert Gray in 1792, in which 
year he sailed into the Columbia River 
and established the American claim to 
the valley. American rights were further 
established by Lewis and Clark, whose 
famous expedition of 1805-06 ended in 
what is now the State of Washington. 
Conflicting claims of the United States, 
England, Spain and Russia were settled 
in 1846 and a territorial government 
was soon organized. 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


* * 


“Coming of the White Man”, famous statue 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho were in Portland, Oregon 
admitted to the Union in 1889, 1859 and 
1890, respectively. All three are still 
governed under their original constitu- 
tions. 


100 special events ranging from his- 
torical pageants and rodeos to water 
carnivals and pioneer jamborees. 


* * * 


Simple subtraction shows that Wash- 
ington this year is celebrating her 50th 
anniversary of statehood. She’s observ- 
ing this Golden Jubilee with more than 


Washington’s big attractions for tour- 
ists include three-mile-high Mount 
Rainier, Grand Coulee Dam, the Puget 
Sound region of sheltered salt waters, 
and her new Olympic National Park, 
which is larger than Rhode Island. 


* * * 


Superlatives come natural to Cali- 
fornia—you know, the best climate, the 
longest coast, the biggest trees, the 
largest producer of many fruits, first in 
fisheries and gold and movie stars, etc., 
etc., etc., etc. She holds some important 
seconds, too, ranking next to Texas in 
size and petroleum output and next 
to New York in the number of libraries. 


$23,999,143.46 

1,109,215.05 

631,387.58 

138,000.00 

57,431.90 

182,559.93 

$24,853,262.33 
16,939,2 12.32 
2,923,000.00 
1,996,208.23 


* * * 


Noted as a mother of sportsmen, she 
| also has some authors any state would 
be proud of: Bret Harte, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Jack London, Robinson Jeffers, 
Joaquin Miller, Mary Austin, Frank 
Norris. 


19,711,682.88 


$75,829,420.80 


$ 2,160,000.00 
1,040,000.00 

3,200,000.00 

1,938,000.00 
1,529,855.88 
1,460,296.30 
208,901.41 
13,500.00 
15,507.86 


California’s history is almost as long 
as her coast line, but until the day of the 
Forty-Niners she was just a vague spot 
on the map to most of the country. To- 
day her Spanish ancestry is one of her 
charms. 


7,572.49 


15,786.86 


7,433,359.35 


With a population well over 6,000,- 
000, California is the nation’s sixth most 
populous state. 
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Oregon is supposed to have had a 
visit from none other than Sir Francis 
Drake way back in 1578 when that gen- 
tleman was looking for the Northwest 
Passage. In size Oregon ranks ninth, in 
population 34th. 


* * * 


Long years ago Britain and the States 
squabbled over Oregon, but the ‘54-40 
or Fight!” furor was settled by com- 
promise. 

* 


* * 


The Olympic Peninsula of Washing- 
ton (Olympic National Park) lies in the 
extreme northwestern corner of the 
United States. Completely encircled by 


square miles embrace a primitive wilder- 


' ness made accessible by roads and horse- | 
e back trails. It is a land of lakes, ever- | 
green forests, streams, and mountains. | 
Vast and unspoiled, the Peninsula is 
- called “the last big woods.” 
r 
* * 
Mt. Rainier National Park centers 
around the highest peak in the Cascade 
. Range. Covering 100 square miles of 
t territory, the peak is guarded by the 
t nation’s largest series of glaciers. Ages 
3, ago the mountain was America’s might- 
iest volcano. Today it is encircled by 
400 miles of national park playground. 
* * * 
I- The Indians called Mt. Baker “the 
e great white watcher.”’ About it, in Mt. 
e 
n 
: The beautiful Falls in Yosemite National 
Park, California 
it 
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a 350-mile modern highway, its 6,000 | 


Baker National Forest, cluster more 
than 50 snow-water lakes, and from its 
flanks radiate 75,000 acres of peaks, 
water and upland meadows. 


* * * 


Mt. Adams and Mt. St. Helens are 
popular with vacationists, too. 


* * * 


Spokane, heart of Washington’s fa- 
mous Inland Empire, is the nearest 
large city to the Grand Coulee Dam. 


* * * 


This Inland Empire extends from the 


Modern ocean liners are the last 
word in safety, yet they still 
carry lifeboats. Property values 
likewise are always exposed to 
hazards that cannot be ignored 
no matter what the precaution. 
When your policies are in Fire- 
man’s Fund or a company of its 
group, you have a right to feel 
secure. Assets, $41,000,000, pol- 
icyholders’ surplus, $23,800,- 
000. Over a quarter of a billion 


dollars paid in claims. 


Ask your Home-Town Agent. 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance ompany 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insu rance ompany 


New York 


Chicago 


OVER 11.000 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING | 
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HOME-TOWN 


western slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
in Montana to the Cascade Mountains 
in Washington, and from the Canadian 
boundary on the north to Oregon’s 
Blue Mountains. The area contains a 
considerable part of the drainage area of 
the Columbia River and its principal 
tributaries. 


“In the heart of this country,” says a 
description published by the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, “are millions of 
acres of broad plateaus cut into regions 
and districts by the rivers of the valleys. 
Approaching closer to the mountains, 


| 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 


STABILITY 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 
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particularly to the North and East, are 
the higher areas of the bench lands and 
the rich fertility of the mountain val- 
leys themselves. 


* * * 


“The total area is about 100,000 
square miles and the population as 
given by the 1930 Census is 711,334. 
Included in this area are over 200 in- 
corporated towns and cities, the largest 
of which is Spokane, situated close to 
the geographical center of the area and 
the natural commercial and industrial 
hub of the Inland Empire of the Pacific 
Northwest.” 


* 


‘Marvel at the world’s greatest struc- 
tural achievement, Grand Coulee Dam,” 
says Governor Clarence D. Martin of 
Washington in a letter extending to 
visitors the state’s hospitality in its 
Jubilee Year. And an attractive booklet 
about the state, in which this letter ap- 
pears, asserts: “Fifteen million years 
ago a torrent large as 40 Niagaras rolled 
through this great gash in the earth’s 
crust—the Grand Coulee. Close beside 
it boils America’s number two river, the 
Columbia. 

“Right here is waging the greatest 
engineering battle since the building of 
the Pyramids.” 


* 


National Bank of 
Washington 


Tacoma, Washington 


Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


OPERATING 10 BRANCHES IN WESTERN WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, The Lumber Capital of the World 


Send Us Your Western Washington Business 


1889 * OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR * 


» 
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1939 


W:* ARE LOOKING FORWARD with keen pleasure to your arrival 
in Seattle for the 65th A.B.A. Convention. We hope to wel- 
come you at our bank and shall be very happy if we can contribute 
personally to your enjoyment while you are Seattle’s guest and ours. 


RAYMOND R. FRAZIER, Chairman of the Board 


DIETRICH SCHMITZ, President 


WASHINGTON MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


Resources, $65,000,000 
Oldest and Largest Savings Institution in Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A pamphlet on the dam published by 
the Department of the Interior tells us 
that it is “the most massive man-made 
structure in the world’’, a unit of the 
Columbia Basin Reclamation Project, 
under construction by the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation, which will eventually 
irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land, regulate 
the Columbia’s flow, and develop elec- 
trical power for use on the project and 
elsewhere. 

* * * 


Here are some statistics, from the 
same source, on the Dam when finished: 


Length: At base 3,000 feet, at crest 4,300 
feet. 

Width: At crest 30 feet, at base 500 feet. 

Spillway: Width 1,650 feet, capacity 1,- 
000,000 second-feet. 

Spillway gates: 11, 28 feet high, 135 feet 
long. 

Outlet tunnels: 60, diameter 8% feet. 

Power-plant capacity: 2,420,000 horse- 
power. 

Turbines: 18, each rated at 150,000 horse- 
power. 

Generators: 18, each rated at 120,000 
kilovolt-amperes. 

Storage basin: Area 82,000 acres, length 
151 miles. 

Columbia River Basin above Coulee Dam: 
Area 74,100 sq. miles, in Canada 39,000 
sq. miles. 

Principal tributaries: Kootenai, 
Fork, Spokane Rivers. 

Excavation for dam: Common, nearly 
18,000,000 cubic yards. 

Excavation for dam: Rock, over 1,000,000 
cubic yards. 

Excavation for sand and gravel (ulti- 
mate): About 25,000,000 cubic yards. 


Clark 


Multnomah Falls on the Columbia River 


| Highway a short distance from Portland 
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Concrete, final total in dam: 11,250,000 
cubic yards. 

Cement, final total in dam: 12,000,000 
barrels. 

Reinforcing steel, 
77,000,000 pounds. 

Steel sheet piling: 19,000 tons. 

Timber, all purposes: 60,000,000 board 
feet. 


powerhouses, etc.: 


* * * 


Washington’s earliest banker, accord- 
ing to F. C. Forrest, president of the 
First National Bank of Pullman, was 
Dr. Dorsey S. Baker, a young man with- 
out capital when he arrived in the 
Northwest from Illinois. 


* * * 


“Locating in Oregon City in 1848 
when Portland was only a small vil- 
lage,” says Mr. Forrest, “he and four 
others in the same year became inter- 


ested in the purchase of the town site. 
The firm combined a store and hotel, 
and the doctor practised medicine. This 
man’s business extended from California 
to Portland. His mode of travel ap- 
pears to have been by mule back. Goods 
were purchased in the East and shipped 
around the Horn. 


* * * 


“An advertisement run at an early 
date by the firm stated among other 
things that it would give its customers 
at the end of the year one-half of the net 
profits. Who knows, this may have been 
the inception of the cooperative system 
in the Northwest.” 


* * * 


Baker had a cattle range extending 
from the Cascades on the West, the 
Coulee Dam on the North, a point near 


September 1939 


Lewiston, Idaho, on the South, and The 
Dalles on the West. 


* * * 


“Banking,” said Mr. Forrest in an 
address to the 1939 convention of the 
Washington Bankers Association as 
president, “had its beginning in the 
Northwest in the early 1860’s at Walla 
Walla. It was a rip-roaring headquarters 
for miners coming mostly from Cali- 
fornia and outfiting for the Orofino and 
adjacent mines east of Lewiston. Seat- 
tle was then a small village. 


* * * 


“Some writers place the amount taken 
from these mines as high as $50,000,000. 
The miners left their gold poke with the 
merchants, all of whom had an iron safe 
of some kind. Each bag of gold dust 
with the name of the owner on a tag 


Visit the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, served 
by the Bank of America 
Treasure Island Branch. 


|. = oF AMERICA enjoys fine memories of the friend- 
ships formed during the convention of the American 
Bankers Association in San Francisco in 1936, and would 
welcome the renewal of those friendships this year when 
you are in California en route to or from the convention 
in Seattle. 


Bank of America officers cordially anticipate your call 
at Head Office, 1 Powell Street, when in San Francisco, 
and also at the Los Angeles Main Office, 660 South 
Spring Street, where a warm welcome awaits you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 
‘SAN FRANCISCO - 


495 Branches Serving All California 
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securely attached was thrown in a com- 
mon pile. No receipts were given and 
no losses ever occurred. The usual 
charge was one dollar a month a poke. 
Hundreds of thousands in gold dust was 
handled with no controversy. At times 
the amount was so large that the poke 
was placed in nail kegs by the safe; no 
guard was ever placed over the treasure. 


* * * 


“Baker-Boyer had the largest safe in 
town. Naturally, their unusual equip- 
ment attracted business and they per- 
formed most of the functions of a bank- 
ing institution, loaned money, dealt in 


gold dust and received deposits in addi- 
tion to their mercantile business. 


* * * 


“In 1869 they sold the mercantile 
business and opened a bank on the sec- 
ond floor of the first brick building 
erected in Walla Walla. 


* * * 


“At the close of business December 
31, 1869, the statement showed: loans 
$62,000; overdrafts $19,000; cash $49,- 
500, including $8,580 of currency which 
when depreciated to its value was only 
$6,866; $990 in Government bonds; bul- 


TARE YOUR TIME 


TO THE CONVENTION 


POR TLAND 


O SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES TUCSON 


SAN DIEGO SAN ANTONIOQ 


TO MEXICO CITY 


HOUSTON 


* No matter if business de- 
lays you up to the last 
minute, you can get to the 
convention on time and 
have time to spare—if you 
take a Flagship! American’s 
network of routes and its 
excellent connections 
northwest of Chicago pro- 
vide highly convenient 
service for the majority of 
convention-bound dele- 


gates. The most comfortable | 


and convenient travel in 


the world! See your Travel | 


Agent for reservations or 
phone nearest office of 
American Airlines, Inc. 


MONTREAL® 


Niagara 
Falls 


AMERICAN AIRLINES nc 
SYSTEM MAP 


NEW ORLEANS 
@™ AMERICAN AIRLINES —— CONNECTING LINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS e COAST TO COAST 
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| Currency, 
| petitor who sent his application by 


lion $3,200; and gold dust $516. De- 
posits were $17,323, and capital and un- 
divided profits $120,000. Certainly there 
could be no complaint with regard to 
their capital ratio. 


* * * 


“This bank received a national char- 
ter in 1889, and the present president, 
W. W. Baker, is a son of the founder.” 


* * * 


“The First National Bank of Walla 
Walla,” continued Mr. Forrest, ‘‘the 
oldest national bank in Washington, 
was founded in 1878 by Levi Ankeny 
who served on the executive council of 


| the Washington Bankers Association in 
1890. 


“Both the Baker-Boyer and the First 
National desired national charters but 


| Mr. Ankeny won by wiring his creden- 


tials to one of the Oregon senators at 


| Washington who immediately closed 


the matter with the Comptroller of the 
thus winning from his com- 


mail. It was 11 years later that Baker- 
Boyer got their national charter.” 


The Columbia is the largest river 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean from the 
western continent, its total length from 


| its source in the Canadian Rockies be- 
| ing approximately 1,200 miles. 


* * * 


The river is navigable by ocean-going 
vessels for a distance of 100 miles to 
Portland. 


Yellowstone Falls in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyoming 
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Salmon fisheries in the Columbia River and its tributaries 
supply canneries that have an annual output valued at 
$4,000,000. 


* * * 


The river and the streams that feed it—many of them 
large—are the spawning grounds for salmon, trout, smelt 
and other migratory fish that sustain a $10,000,000 fishing 
industry in the Northwest. 

* * * 


Spokane, second largest city between Minneapolis and 
Seattle, bears an Indian name meaning “Children of the 
Sun.” 

* * * 


Known throughout the Northwest as the “home of the 
mining kings”, Spokane is the mining center of that great 
section. 

* * * 


The city is also at the heart of a vast lumbering region 
which has the greatest stand of white pine forests in the 
United States. 

* * * 


Spokane ships to the world’s markets the fine Columbia 
River wheat and other products of agriculture grown in a 
region of fertile soil and in irrigated districts. 


* * * 


Spokane leads the Pacific Northwest in the shipment of 
greenhouse products. 
* * * 


Tacoma, on Commencement Bay (Puget Sound), is called 
the “Lumber Capital of America.” 


* * * 


Well situated for the disposal of the Northwest’s forest 
products, the city is served by four transcontinental rail- 
roads and 67 steamship lines. There is also direct airplane 
service coastwise and to the East. 


Part of the United States fleet in the harbor of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, with Mt. Rainier in the distance 


SOIBELMAN 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1939 
NOT INCLUDING TRUST FUNDS 


Resources 
CASH 
On Hand and with Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. . $41,819,285.87 
With Other Banks 17,082,794.30 


INVESTMENTS ( at not exceeding market 
value} 
United States Bonds and 


141,891,094.26 
Other Bonds 


23,585,134.25 
State of California Warrants 5,514,407.53 


Stocks and Other Securities 
(Including $450,000.00 Stock in 
Federal Reserve Bank of S. F.) 

LOANS 
Loans and Discounts 
Loans on Real Estate 


37,934,305.79 
11,134,431.88 


Customers’ Liability for 

Credits and Acceptances 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures .. . 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Liabilities 
DEPOSITS 
Demand Deposits. . . 
Time Deposits (Savings 
and Commercial) .. . 
Public Funds 


Letters of Credit, Credits 
and Acceptances 
Foreign Acceptances and Bills of Exchange 
Sold with our Endorsement 
Reserved for Taxes 
Other Liabilities 
CAPITAL Paid in 9,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. .. . 2,698,567.89 


$141,636,008.19 


115,032,057.92 
7,982,488.72 


$58,902,080.17 


170,990,636.04* 
591,339.52 


49,068,737.67 


6,864,359.86 
3,181,104.29 
669,176.40 


$290,267,433.95 


$264,650,554.83 


7,158,361.90 
139,145.87 


241,945.00 
378,858.46 


17,698,567.89 
$290,267,433.95 


*$12,663,689.20 pledged to secure Public and Trust Funds 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
City and County of San Francisco 


A. W. Kohner, Cashier of Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 
being duly sworn, says he has a personal knowledge of the mat- 
ters contained in the foregoing report of condition and that 
every allegation, statement, matter and thing therein contained, 
is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

A. W. Kohner, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of July, 1939, 
Mrs. Emi Eggers Del Bono, Notary Public in and for the City and 


County of San Francisco, State of California. 


Correct — Attest: W. P. Fuller, Jr., Henry Rosenfeld, Arthur D. 


King. 
DIRECTORS 


I. W. Hellman 
Arthur D. King 
Frank B. King 

H. G. Larsh 

Dr. Hartland Law 
Samuel Lilienthal 
E. C. Lipman 

F. L. Lipman 


S. P. Eastman 

Sidney M. Erhman 
James Flood 

J. A. Folger 

W. P. Fuller, Jr. 

W. L. Gerstle 

Clara Hellman Heller 
F. J. Hellman 


R. B. Motherwell 
Henry D. Nichols 
George A. Pope 
Henry Rosenfeld 
R. S. Shainwald 
Guy V. Shoup 
Frank E. Sullivan 
J. D. Zellerbach 


Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Oldest Bank in the West — Established 1852 


Member F. D. I. C. 
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Tacoma has extensive manufacturing 
plants: lumber mills, furniture factories, 
car sheds, foundries, smelters, flour 
mills, pulp and paper mills. 

* * * 

The average of Tacoma’s water- 
borne commerce over a seven-year 
period is about 3,130,000 tons, valued 
at $96,800,000. 

* * * 

Tacoma has the first electric light 
plant constructed in Washington—built 
in 1882 by the Tacoma Mill Company. 

* * * 

Washington has a 10,000 mile net- 

work of state highways, making accessi- 


10-THE A.B.A. CONVENTION 


Save hours, miles and money! Stay longer at your desk, 
yet arrive at the Convention on time! Have more days 
for business or pleasure. ... Northwest's great new fleet 
of 1939, super-powered, 21-passenger Douglas planes 
makes the fastest time over the shortest route between 
Chicago and Seattle. Splendid connections at Chicago for 
travelers from New York, the East and South. Convenient 
schedules and most frequent service — Chicago-Seattle! 
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From any point on Northwest’s Short Cut 
Route (top of map at right)—and back 
again! See the Puget Sound Country, San 
Francisco’s World’s Fair, Hollywood, In- 
dian Country, National Parks and Play- 
grounds. Generous stopover privileges. 
Your choice of three famous airlines, east- 
bound, between California and Chicago. 
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ble the State’s scenic and recreational 
regions. 
* 


Since 1905 Washington has led the 
nation in lumber production; but she 
still has some 270 billion feet of timber 
in about 15 million acres of forest, lo- 
cated chiefly on the western slopes of 
the Cascade and Coast ranges and in 
the Olympic Peninsula. 


* * * 


Her industrial cities include Everett, 
Bellingham, Yakima, Walla Walla, 
Wenatchee, Vancouver, Aberdeen and 
Longview. 


LOW ROUND 
TRIP FARES 


to Seattle 
From— 
New York 
$240.90 
Philadelphia 
$232.26 
Boston 
$257.56 
Pittsburgh 
$203.10 
Detroit 
$183.85 
Chicago 
$160.00 
Twin Cities 
$107.00 
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Complimentary Meals Aloft—Stewardess Service On All Douglas Flights 


SHORT CUT—CHICAGO, TWIN CITIES, PACIFIC COAST 
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More than 
tablishments 
goods valued 
annually. 


5,000 manufacturing es- 
in Washington produce 
at nearly $1,000,000,000 


* * * 


Agriculture claims nearly a third o 
the state—orchards, market gardens 
and dairy farms in the northeast; grain 
in the eastern section; fruits and vegeta- 
bles in central Washington; livestock in 
the eastern and central regions; and 
berries, vegetables, poultry and bulbs 
west of the Cascades. 


* * * 
Many of the delegates to the Conven- 


tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be taking a swing through 


California. 


* * 


And that will probably mean a visit 
to the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition on Treasure Island in San Fran- 


| cisco Bay. 


* * * 


Sponsors of the Fair are the cities of 
San Francisco Bay, the State of Cali- 


| fornia, and its sister States of the West, 


which offer this exposition as “‘a symbol 


of the past achievements, and a proph- 


ecy for the future, of the great West- 
ern Empire and the Pacific area.” 


* * * 


The Exposition is built on the world’s 
largest man-made island midway be- 
tween San Francisco and the metropoli- 
tan area of Oakland and East Bay 


cities. 


* * * 


Several foreign nations and 23 States 
of the Union are participating in 


““ America’s World’s Fair on the Pacific.” 


The world’s first streamlined ferryboat, 
| which plies between Seattle and Bremerton 
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November 14-17 


December 14 


December 15 


December 21 


January 10 


January 13 


January 16 


January 27 


February 9-10 


February 14-16 


February 23-24 


March 8-10 


The Association Year 


1938 


The American Bankers Association holds its 64th 
Annual Convention in Houston, Texas. Following 
officers elected: President, Philip A. Benson, presi- 
dent, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; First Vice- 
president, Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; Second Vice-president, P. D. Houston, 
chairman of the board, American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Treasurer (reelected) M. H. 
Malott, president, Citizens Bank of Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Division Presidents were chosen as follows: Na- 
tional Bank Division, H. E. Cook, president, Second 
National Bank, Bucyrus, Ohio; Savings Division, 
P. W. Williams, vice-president, Bank of America, 
N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles; State Bank Division, 
H. W. Koeneke, president, The Security Bank of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; Trust Division, Samuel C. 
Waugh, executive vice-president, The First Trust 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska; State Secretaries 
Section, C. W. Beerbower, secretary, Virginia Bank- 
ers Association, Roanoke. 


Association publishes a booklet “‘So the Public May 
Know’”’, describing its public relations activities. 


Association announces completion of ‘Song and 
Story”, a new series of electrically transcribed radio 
programs for bank sponsorship. 


Research Council releases annual survey of savings 
deposits and depositors, showing small increases for 
the year. 


1939 


Frank Hogan, president of American Bar Associa- 
tion, announced as speaker at Trust Division’s 28th 
annual banquet February 16. 


Dan Stephens, former president of the Stephens 
National Bank at Fremont, Nebraska, former 
president of the State Bank Division, dies at his 
home in Fremont. 


President Benson announces that Association’s 65th 
Convention will be held at Seattle, September 
25-28; Spring Meeting of Executive Council to be 
April 23-26 at Hot Springs, Virginia. 


Research Council publishes ‘‘ The Earning Power of 
Banks”, an important study. 


Regional Banking Conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
under auspices of A.B.A. with cooperation of state 
associations in the territory served. 


20th Mid-Winter Trust Conference held in New 
York. 


Minneapolis Regional Conference. 


Eastern Savings and Commercial Banking Confer- 
ence at New York. 


September 1939 


April 11 


April 23-26 


May 16 


August 3 


August 10 


August 11 


August 25 


Eighteen states on the A.B.A. honor roll for attain- 
ing the 1,000 point goal in bankers’ agricultural 
activities. 


Second annual reunion of The Graduate School of 
Banking held in New York. 


Death of Morris Goldwater, 87, Secretary of the 
Arizona Bankers Association for 34 years. 


Spring Meeting of the Executive Council at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 


Plans announced for 17th Regional Trust Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States in Los Angeles, September 19-20. 


President Benson appoints a committee to study a 
pension plan for banks. 


American Institute of Banking national convention 
at Grand Rapids; Harry R. Smith, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco, elected President. 


Death of Blaine B. Coles, former Trust Division 
President, and vice-president, First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon. 


The Graduate School of Banking opens its fifth 
resident session at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, with an enrolment of 647 men. 


Graduate School’s third commencement exercises 
for a class of 172; diplomas presented by Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the Board of Regents; speaker, 
the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Washington, D. C. 


Bank Management Commission publishes a plan for 
uniform methods of checking account analysis. 


Association makes public results of a survey on 
bank lending in Pennsylvania. 


State Bank Division publishes its annual surveys of 
earnings and expenses, resources and liabilities, of 
state banks, covering 1938. 


Returns from A.B.A. survey of lending by Ohio 
banks are announced. 


Bank Management Commission publishes survey of 
earnings and expenses of all insured commercial 
banks for 1938. 
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Association 


Officers 
1938-1939 


Left, PuiLip A. BENSON, President of the 
American Bankers Association and president 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. E. Cook, President of the National P. R. WILLIAMS, President, Savings H. W. KOENEKE, President, State Bank 
Bank Division and president, Second Division and vice-president, Bank of Division and president, The Security 
National Bank, Bucyrus, Ohio America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles Bank of Ponca City, Oklahoma 
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ROBERT M. HANES, First Vice-president 

of the Association and president, Wa- 

chovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH, President, Trust 

Division, and executive vice-president 

and trust officer, First Trust Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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P. D. HOUSTON, Second Vice-president 

of the Association and chairman of the 

board, American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


C. W. BEERBOWER, President, State 

Secretaries Section, and secretary of the 

Virginia Bankers Association, Roanoke, 
Virginia 


M.H. MALorTT, Treasurer of the Associ- 

ation for the past two years. Mr Malott 

is president of the Citizens Bank, 
Abilene, Kansas 


HARRY R. SMITH, President, American 

Institute of Banking and assistant 

vice-president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco 
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The Association’s Loan Survey 


The following account, from Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, describes one of the most 
important steps in public education. De- 
tails on a Pennsylvania loan survey re- 
sults will be found in “ News Paper” 
page 144. 


E oft-repeated assertion, some- 
times on the authority of various 
Federal bureaus, that banks are 

unwilling to lend money was effectively 
quashed, at least so far as Meadville is 
concerned, by a campaign of advertising 
and publicity which had its origin in a 
recent American Bankers Association 
press release. 

The A.B.A. story reported the num- 
ber and total of new loans made by 417 
banks in 290 Pennsylvania cities and 
towns in the period between January 1 
and June 30, 1939. Received in Mead- 
ville on August 4, it was published in the 
Meadville Tribune-Republican on Au- 
gust 7 through the efforts of Earl W. 
McGill, president of the Crawford 
County Trust Company. Mr. McGill 
also prepared an advertisement showing 
the number and amount of loans his 
bank had made during the first six 
months of the year and suggested that 
the two other banks be interviewed and 
a local story written. 

A. F. Miller, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Mead- 
ville, and John E. Reynolds and John 
D. Bainer, respectively president and 


AND WE'VE BEEN DOING THIS RIGHT ALONG 


IN THE LAST TWO WEEKS 
WE HAVE MADE 


LOCAL LOANS 


TO THE AMOUNT OF 


$45,000.00 


THE 


MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
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cashier of the Merchants National Bank 
and Trust Company, were enthusiastic 
and cooperative. The newspaper, sens- 
ing a business story of local interest, 
took up the matter. 

While the advertising campaign de- 
veloped almost spontaneously there 
was a certain amount of planning. Open- 
ing gun was the A.B.A. story on August 
7, followed on August 9 by the local 
story and the advertisement of the 
Crawford County Trust Company. 

On August 10 the leading editorial 
in the Tribune-Republican was devoted 
to an analysis of the lending-borrowing 
situation. The advertisement of the 
First National Bank appeared on Au- 
gust 11. Originally it had been planned 
to have the Merchants National Bank 
and Trust Company advertisement ap- 
pear that same day, but it was decided 
that greater public reaction could be 
obtained by a little wider spacing. Ac- 
cordingly the Merchants advertisement 
was scheduled for August 15. In the 
meantime, on August 12, a second ad- 
vertisement by the First National on 
the use of personal loans to finance 
instalment purchases appeared. 

Robert S. Bates, editor of the Trib- 
une-Republican and a director of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company, reports that all angles of the 
campaign—news, editorial and advertis- 
ing—have influenced the attitude of the 
public toward the banks. Officers in all 
three banks state that taking the public 
on this little journey behind the scenes 
has created friendly interest and stimu- 
lated the personal loan business. 

Meadville is a small city of 21,000 in 
the northwestern corner of Pennsyl- 
vania. Its trading area is about 75,000. 
Principal industries are Talon, Inc., 
originators of the slide fastener (zipper), 
employing 4,000; and the American 
Viscose Corporation, manufacturers of 
Seraceta yarn, employing 1,900. Erie 
Railroad shops and eight or ten smaller 
factories employ an additional 1,200. 

Meadville has never really felt the 
depressions of the dast 10 years. The 
Viscose Corporation, arriving in 1929, 
and the spectacular growth of Talon 
not only kept employment figures high 
but provided employment for residents 
of towns in a 30-mile radius, most of 
whom commute daily. 

One point of interest in connection 
with Meadville is the spirit of coopera- 


Borrow wisely—not mor 
you need of beyond 
repay 


POPULAR FALLACY No. 1 
* 
“BANKS HAVE A 
LOT OF MONEY BUT 
THEY WON'T LEND 


ANY OF IT” 


RECORD OF LOANS 
First 6 Months of 1939 
* 


The Crawtord County Trust Co. made 
731 loans ..... -total $621,783.37 


Average amount New Luans $ 713.79 
Average mortgage ...... 3,504.00 


MEADVILLE 
Corporat 


Member Pederal Ineurance — Member Federal Reserve System 


tion among the banks. Though all are 
active in seeking business there exists a 
good feeling that permits coordinated 
advertising effort as illustrated in the 
scheduling of the recent campaign. 
While the 75,000 people of the Mead- 
ville area constitute only a microscopic 
portion of the national population, the 
A.B.A.-inspired publicity campaign as 
handled locally marks a start in a na- 
tional program to combat erroneous 
propaganda, and it can serve as a model 
for campaigns in other centers. 
RoBert L. MuRPHY 


LOAL LOANS OF 
BANS RUN 


No Presen Asset 
Meadville Area, Six 
Months Report Shows 


JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, ‘39 


SAT1,324.25 
$ 94,892.00 
$699,808.50 
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25 NEW MORTGAGES 


1,568 LOAN RENEWALS 


AVERAGE NEW LOANS 
AVERAGE NEW MORTGAGES 
AVERAGE LOAN RENEWALS 
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THE CRAWFORD COUNTY TRUST CO. 
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A Record in 


Agricultural Work 


HE 11 states of the West and North- 
west show an exceptionally fine 
record of banker-farmer accom- 

plishments, when measured by the goal 

of 1,000 points established by the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 

Bankers Association. 

There are eight states that have 
reached the goal and three others have 
sufficiently high records to give promise 
of attaining the goal in the next year or 
two. To Oregon belongs the distinction 
of having reached the goal for ten con- 
secutive years. North Dakota has a 
winning record of eight consecutive 
years, and both California and Washing- 
ton for five consecutive years each. 

To attain and maintain this high rec- 
ord requires continuous effective team 
work among the members of the agri- 
cultural committees, the officers of the 
state bankers associations, the county 
key bankers and the agricultural ex- 


One of the West’s important 
agricultural crops 
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tension forces of the colleges of agricul- 
ture, and the Agricultural Commission. 

The total accomplishments of these 
11 states in 1938, as revealed by reports 
received, show that 103,946 farm people 
were contacted by bankers and en- 
couraged and stimulated to engage in 
some form of project work, including 
farm inventories, credit statements, 


farm budgets, soil conservation, 4-H 


clubs, Future Farmers of America and 
miscellaneous local projects. There 
were 16,917 bankers reported as en- 
gaged in some form of special agricul- 
tural activities such as addressing agri- 
cultural meetings, visits to farms, etc., 
while 3,511 bankers attended agricul- 
tural meetings. Contributions of bankers 
to agricultural causes in these 11 states 
the past year amounted to $43,332. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NORTHWESTERN STATES — 1938 


Definite Special Altendance 

State Projects Activities at Meetings Contributions 

California 10,163 2,997 687 $ 2,307.25 
Idaho... 2,678 679 103 295 .00 
Minnesota. . 34,414 1,356 682 7,230.45 
Montana 2,795 697 80 627 .43 
Nevada 20 40 2 95.25 
North Dakota 1,304 612 274 10,159.36 
Oregon 12,689 4,768 664 11,640.34 
South Dakota 22,541 1,163 413 4,411.12 
Utah 4,973 722 156 2,413.25 
Washington 9,679 3,196 365 3,624.60 
Wyoming 2,690 687 85 528.75 
TOTALS 103,946 16,917 3,511 $43,332.80 
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One of the year’s Regional Conference displays 


TALK 


A New Approach to Public Relations 


evening’s bridge game had just ended. Charles Ed- 

ward Jones had won the prize, and he was enjoying the 

glow of victory. While the hostess was getting the refresh- 

iments ready, the ‘conversation turned to one of the current 

economic and political problems that are so much in the 

public mind these days. At this point Jones became some- 
what uneasy, for he could seo whet was coming, 


Keynote of the customer relations series of hanthie Pts 


bove, at last $ Summer’ s Graduate School. Below, Seattle 
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For the Seattle Bankers 


Committees for the 1939 Convention 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


General Committee 


ANDREW Price, President The National Bank of Commerce, Chairman 
J. W. SPANGLER, Vice-president .Seattle-First National Bank, Vice-chairman, Treasurer 
CEBERT BAILLARGEON, President.................. Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
ALBERT BryGGER, President ena National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
G. H. GREENWoop, President. . aan Pacific National Bank 
E. V. IttsEy, Manager... ... .The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Harry B. Lear, President....... University National Bank 
Louis K. Lear, President. . ....Green Lake State Bank 
DietRIcH ScuMitz, President Washington Mutual Savings Bank: 
Harry SHELTON, Vice-president and Manager Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank 
J. A. SWALWELL, President... ... ......Seattle-First National Bank 
G. L. WAKEMAN, Manager The Bank of California National Association 


Educational Displays Committee 
A. W. Hocus, Vice-president University National Bank, Chairman 
C. M. Latimer, Manager Ranier Branch .. .Seattle-First National Bank 
ROSERT FARAGHER. Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
O. R. WELTZIEN, Assistant Secretary ... Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
W. E. MitcuHe tt, Assistant Cashier The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


Entertainment Committee 
W. Ericu Lucas, Vice-president 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Chairman 


BOAT TRIP 
JosHua GREEN, JR., Vice-president 
Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle, Vice-chairman 
C. F. FRANKLAND, Vice-president Pacific National Bank 
P. A. Strack, Executive Vice-president 
Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
E. A. ANDERSON, Assistant Manager. ...The Bank of California National Association 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD, Executive Vice-president 
Seattle-First National Bank, Vice-chairman 
W. H. Berry, Vice-president .....Seattle-First National Bank 
BOLAND WILSON, Assistant Vice-president. .... Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
R. P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Vice-president University National Bank 


BALL 

Tuomas F. GLEED, Vice-president Seattle-First National Bank, Vice-chairman 
BARRETT GREEN, Assistant Vice-president 

The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
J. F. Eppy, Assistant Cashier Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
A. V. Gopsave, Vice-president and Trust Officer Pacific National Bank 
F. H. BROWNELL, JR., Vice-president ....Seattle-First National Bank 
H. C. Bryant, Secretary ... Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
H. BIncaMAN, JR., Assistant Vice- president. . .......Seattle-First National Bank 


Finance Committee 
J. W. SPANGLER, Vice-president Seattle-First National Bank, Chairman 
E. V. Ittsey, Manager. . . .......The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
C. W. CLARKE, Executive Vice-president. . . . Pacific National Bank 
C. L. Yost, Cashier Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 


Golf Committee 

J. C. Grass, Assistant Manager 

The Bank of California National Association, Chairman 
E. E. Apams, Assistant Manager The Bank of California National Association 
C. W. CLARKE, Executive Vice-president Pacific National Bank 
W. J. Warp, Vice-president Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
A. W. FARAGHER, Vice-president The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
C. W. Caster, Manager, Ballard Branch.............. Seattle-First National Bank 
J. A. GREEN, Vice-president Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
H. H. Jupson, Vice-president and Trust Officer... ....Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 


Halls and Meeting Places Committee 


HARRY SHELTON, Vice-president and Manager 

Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank, Chairman 
W. C. Puituirs, Assistant Vice-president .............. Seattle—-First National Bank 
O. H. HASKELL, Vice-president Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
OAKLEY MAXWELL, Assistant Cashier. ...The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
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Hotel Committee 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Chairman 
. Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
Pacific National Bank 
T ‘he Bank of California National Association 
.Seattle—-First National Bank 
‘The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


. Frazier, Vice-president 

. BLAINE, JR., Vice-president... 
. Vice-president 

. FRANKLAND, Vice-president 

ADAMS, Assistant Manager 

. MUNGER, Vice-president. . . 

. Assistant Manager 
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Information Committee 
. PHILBRICK, Vice-president............. Seattle-First National Bank, Chairman 
. BLAINE, JR., Vice-president 

Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle, Vice-chairman 
. V. HitcuMan, Assistant Manager. ...The Bank of California National Association 

©. J. SATTERBERS, Assistant vice-president 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
. W. Martin, Vice-president Pacific National Bank 
. J. STOWELL, Assistant Cashier........The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
WILLIAM KAHLKE, Assistant Vice-president Seattle-First National Bank 
H. E. ScHAEFER, Vice-president Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
A. W. TENNEY, Assistant Vice-president University National Bank 
R. W. Pasco, Assistant Secretary. . . Washington Mutual Savings Bank 


Music Committee 

Pacific National Bank, Chairman 

Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 

THomas F. GLEED, Seattle-First National Bank 

Personnel Committee 

J. L. Piatt, Vice-president... .The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, Chairman 
°. B. KLUCKHOHN, Assistant Vice-president Seattle-First National Bank 
F. Murene, Cashier... Pacific National Bank 


Publicity Committee 
<. WINSLOW, JR., Executive Vice-president 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, Chairman 
Pacific National Bank 


. S. WALKER, Vice-president : 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


. W. SPRAGUE, Vice-president 


Reception Committee 

. R. Frazier, Chairman of Board... ..Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Chairman 
G. L. WAKEMAN, Manager .The Bank of California National Association 

JosHua GREEN, SR., Chairman of Board 
a National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
M. A. ARNOLD, Chairman of Board ..Seattle-First National Bank 
J. W. MAxweLt, Chairman of Board The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
C. W. CLarKE, Executive Vice-president. . . Pacific National Bank 
CEBERT BAILLARGEON, President Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
Harry B. Lear, President. . . .University National Bank 
E. V. Ittsey, Manager... The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
C. R. SHaw, Manager Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Seattle Branch 


Registration Committee 
C. Vice-president. . Seattle-First National Bank, Chairman 
G. BaLpwin, Vice-president. . Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
P. STEEN, Auditor. Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
_ D. Harrison, Assistant Cashier. .University National Bank 
S. PENROSE, Auditor .Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
O. OuspDaAHL, Cashier. . , The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
H. Srmpson, Assistant Manager The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
. V. HitcuMan, Assistant Manager... .The Bank of California National Association 


Trans portation Committee 
Seattle-First National Bank, Chairman 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
: Pacific National Bank 
Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 


Jay G. Larsen, Vice-president 
R. R. Knapp, Assistant Vice-president 
. Boyp, Vice-president 
. Martin, Vice-president 
. Yost, Cashier 
. PRINGLE, 


Office Equipment Committee 

Assistant Vice-president 

Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, Chairman 

. BRYANT, Secretary .... .Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
E. B. Assistant Vice- president. . Seattle-First National Bank 
C. O. OusDAHL, Cashier The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
J. R. JACKSON..... .. The Bank of California National Association 
J. H. Smwpson, Assistant Manager .The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Net W. TELFoRD Pacific National Bank 
Lous K. Lear, President Green Lake State Bank 
Mrs. CLARA R. POMEROY Seaboard Branch, Seattle-First National Bank 
W. W. Wyatt Peoples National Bank of Washington in Seattle 


. GARRETT, 


Ladies Committee 
Mrs. LAWRENCE ARNOLD, Chairman 
(Wife of L. M. Arnold, Executive Vice-president, Seattle—First National Bank) 
Mrs. CeEBERT BAILLARGEON 
(Wife of Cebert Baillargeon, President, Seattle Trust and Savings Bank) 
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Conventions and Presidents Elected 


1875—Saratoga Springs, New York.. 
1876—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . . 


1877—New York City 


1878—Saratoga Springs, New York....... 
1879—Saratoga Springs, New York. 


1880—Saratoga Springs, New York. . 


1881—Niagara Falls, New York. . 


1882—Saratoga Springs, New York..... 


1883—Louisville, Kentucky. . . 
1884—Saratoga Springs, New York 


1885—Chicago, Illinois. 
1886— Boston, Massachusetts. 


1887—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania... .... 
1888—Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
1889— Kansas City, Missouri...... . 


1890—Saratoga Springs, New York... 
1891—New Orleans, Louisiana..... . 
1892—San Francisco, California. ..... 
1893—Chicago, Illinois 


1894—-Baltimore, Maryland 


1895—Atlanta, Georgia. . 
1896—St. Louis, Missouri 
1897—Detroit, Michigan. . 
1898— Denver, Colorado 
1899—Cleveland, Ohio. . . 


1900— Richmond, Virginia 
1901—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1902—-New Orleans, Louisiana 
1903—San Francisco, California. . 
1904—New York City 


1905—Washington, D. C. 
1906—St.Louis, Missouri 
1907—Atlantic City, New Jersey 
1908— Denver, Colorado 
1909—Chicago, Illinois. 


1910—Los Angeles, California 
1911—New Orleans, Louisiana 
1912—Detroit, Michigan 
1913—Boston, Massachusetts 
1914— Richmond, Virginia 


1915—Seattle, Washington... . 
1916—Kansas City, Missouri. 
1917—Atlantic City, New Jersey 
1918—Chicago, Illinois. . 
1919—St. Louis, Missouri 


1920—Washington, D. C.. 
1921—Los Angeles, California... . 
1922—-New York City . 
1923—Atlantic City, New nanny 
1924—-Chicago, Illinois 


1925—Atlantic City, New Jersey..... 


1926—Los Angeles, California 
1927—Houston, Texas. . 


1928— Philadelphia, 


1929—San Francisco, California 


1930—Cleveland, Ohio. . 
1931—Atlantic City, New Jersey 
1932—Los Angeles, California 
1933—Chicago, Illinois 
1934—Washington, D.C..... 


1935—New Orleans, Louisiana. . . 


1936—San Francisco, California... . . 


1937—Boston, Massachusetts 
1938—Houston, Texas 


.Hon. Charles B. Hall 
.Hon. Charles B. Hail 


Hon. Charles B. Hall 
. Alex Mitchell 
. Alex Mitchell 


.. Alex Mitchell 
George S. Coe 
. .George S. Coe 
J. Gage 
Lyman J. Gage 


.Lyman J. Gage 
.Logan C. Murray 
.Logan C. Murray 

.Charles Parsons 


Charles Parsons 


.Morton McMichael 


...Morton McMichael 


.William H. Rhawn 


M. M. White 


.. John J. P. Odell 


. Eugene H. Pullen 
Robert J. Lowry 

. Joseph C. Hendrix 
.George H. Russell 
. Walker Hill 


.Alvah Trowbridge 
Myron T. Herrick 
.Caldwell Hardy 
.Caldwell Hardy 
. .E. F. Swinney 


.. John L. Hamilton 
. .G. S. Whitson 

.J. D. Powers 
.George M. Reynolds 
.. Lewis E. Pierson 


F. O. Watts 
William Livingstone 
Charles H. Huttig 
Arthur Reynolds 
William A. Law 


James K. Lynch 
.P. W. Goebel 
Charles A. Hinsch 
Robert F. Maddox 
Richard S. Hawes 


.John S. Drum 


. Thomas B. McAdams 


John H. Puelicher 
Walter W. Head 
William E. Knox 


Oscar Wells 

. Melvin A. Traylor 
. Thomas R. Preston 
.Craig B. Hazlewood 
. .John G. Lonsdale 


Reme C. Stephenson 
Harry J. Haas 

. Francis H. Sisson 
Francis Marion Law 
Rudolf S. Hecht 


_Robert V. Fleming 

.Tom K. Smith 
.. Orval W. Adams 
.. Philip A. Benson 
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Just a Few 


Mag 


. HE last Seattle Convention of the 
American Bankers Association was in 
1915, slightly more than a year after the 
beginning of the World War. 

Assembling September 6 for its 42nd 
annual meeting, the Association carried 
out an extensive program. Former Presi- 
dent Taft was a speaker. 


Left, 4th Annual Convention of the Associa- 

tion in Saratoga Springs, New York, August 

1878, from a contemporary sketch. This was 

a favorite convention spot in the Associa- 
tion’s early years 


Below, the 1915 Convention in a Seattle 
newspaper. The banker guests, the paper 
states, were amazed at the beauties of their 
trip, especially the western peaches, which 
weighed “‘a full pound apiece” 


INTELL IGENCER, 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1915. - TWO CENTS. Se 


SUBMARINE 
TORPEDOES 
BIG LINER 


Allan Steamer Hesperian, Hav- 
ing Americans Aboard, At- 
tacked off Pastnet on Satur- 
day Night—No Lives Lost, 

+ but Several Are Injured. 


| 


? 


4 if tpl 
i \ \ | | | i j | 
FROM FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
BANKERS POUR —Prominel | 
01 Ss Mere tor Convention 
Bi 
Men of Money Become Frait- \ 
High on Trains, und | NO WARNING WAS GIVEN 
“| here today. and the Washing- | | 
j het aff the pattergers acd 
Gay: Laster sent: word { ‘Fae race the thar they had parsed 
ot ant The t At the explostan was tre. 
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Years Ago 


The Washington State Bankers Asso- 
ciation met in Seattle simultaneously. 

Seattle newspapers displayed promi- 
nently the convention news, which shared 
the first page of the Post-Intelligencer for 
Labor Day with the story of the torpedo- 
ing of the steamer /Tesperian by a German 
submarine. 


Right, the beautiful Spanish lounge of the 
Olympic Hotel, headquarters of this year’s 
Convention 


Below, a further account of the delegates’ 
arrival in 1915, with pictures of A.B.A. 
officials and other prominent bankers 


HERE 


man just seeking to es- 
-—all are alike in- 
vited to call or write to us. 


Scandinavian American 
Bank 


Resources Over $11,000,000.00 


K. N. & K. 
Letters of Credit Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Checks Deposit Accounts 


Investment Securities. 
Custody of Securities. 
Imports and Exports Financed and 


_ Forwarded. 
. : - Drafts, Collections and Cable Pay- 
wand be Guia” ments on All Parts of the World. 
Reskers Revert Meedy. vice 

“we 

_ Bank Money Orders 

ta whe, bat te] Your danger tu wot from tut} we rental Tl 
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THE PORINTELLIGENCER SEATTLE, TURADAY, SEPTEWRER 7, 
H ATE BANKERS OPEN SESSION 
| Bankers From All Parts of the Country Who Are at Convention Bank Servic 
| That Makes For 
gels | Business Success 
ex ke More and more do Business Men 
by J..W. Maxwell, . realize that the sort of Banking 
| | Service they receive is a very 
Samoel Collyer and Rev. | \ large factor in the success of their 
COOPERATION 1S URGED. - lf of © tad 
of Commonwealth St-eng- 4 Wr Consistently adhering to conser- 
yr. fe ; A tive banking methods, The Scan- 
Bonding of Coua- =~ veloped fulness a 
‘ aly positors that are worthy of the 
~ ‘of the f ad or additional banking facilities. 
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ARLY in 1803 the Act of Congress 
establishing “ trading houses” with 
the western Indians was about to 

expire. President Jefferson, with an eye 
to extending its application to the tribes 
on the Missouri River, sent a confiden- 
tial message to the legislators on Janu- 
ary 18 recommending “some modifica- 
tions” in that legislation and proposing 
that a party of exploration be sent, by 
way of preparation for the expected 
commerce and for possible territorial 
expansion, “to trace the Missouri to its 
source, to cross the Highlands, and fol- 
low the best water-communication to 
the Pacific Ocean.” 

Congress approved Mr. Jefferson’s 
proposal and voted a sum of money for 
carrying it out. 

The President’s secretary was one 
Captain Meriwether Lewis, an unusu- 
ally resourceful and competent young 
man with experience not only in his 
official capacity as aide to the Chief 
Executive but in the hardships of wil- 
derness life. Naturally, he knew of Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s plan and he asked for 
the job of leading the expedition. 

Jefferson, in writing about Lewis’s 
life some time later, thus described the 
man whose name was henceforth to be 


Northwest Passage 


so intimately associated with America’s 
Northwest: 

“Of courage undaunted; possessing a 
firmness and perseverance of purpose 
which nothing but impossibilities could 
divert from its direction; careful as a 
father of those committed to his charge, 
yet steady in the maintenance of order 
and discipline; intimate with the Indian 
character, customs and principles; ha- 
bituated to the hunting life; guarded, 
by exact observation of the vegetables 
and animals of his own country, against 
losing time in the description of objects 
already possessed; honest, disinterested, 
liberal, of sound understanding, and a 
fidelity to truth so scrupulous that 
whatever he should report would be as 
certain as if seen by ourselves—with all 
these qualifications, as if selected and 
implanted by nature in one body for 
this express purpose, I could have no 
hesitation in confiding the enterprise to 
him.” 

And so Captain Meriwether Lewis’s 
wish came true and he was put in charge 
of the party that was being organized 
to carry out the President’s project. 
Because of the hazards of the undertak- 
ing, Lewis proposed that a sort of co- 
director be appointed, one who could 


In Washington Park, Portland, Oregon, is this statue of Sacagawea, the 
Indian girl who guided Lewis and Clark down the Snake River. It was 
erected by the women of the United States 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


take command in the event of the Cap- 
tain’s death. For this post he proposed 
his tried and true friend William Clark, 
brother of General George Rogers 
Clark. 

Jefferson wrote a letter of detailed in- 
structions to Lewis, outlining the as- 
signment. Dated June 20, 1803, it be- 
gan: 

“To Meriwether Lewis, Esq., Cap- 
tain of the First Regiment of Infantry 
of the United States of America: 

“Your situation as secretary of the 
president of the United States has made 
you acquainted with the objects of my 
confidential message of January 18, 
1803, to the legislature; you have seen 
the act they passed, which, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, was meant to 
sanction those objects, and you are 
appointed to carry them into execu- 

“Your mission has been communi- 
cated to the ministers here from France, 
Spain and Great Britain, and through 
them to their governments, and such 
assurances given them as to its objects 
as we trust will satisfy them. . . . 

“The object of your mission is to ex- 
plore the Missouri River, and such 
principal streams of it, as, by its course 
and communication with the waters of 
the Pacific ocean, whether the Colum- 
bia, Oregan (sic), Colorado or any other 
river, may offer the most direct and 
practicable water-communication across 
the continent for the purposes of com- 
merce. . 

“The interesting parts of the portage 
between the heads of the Missouri and 
of the water offering the best com- 
munication with the Pacific ocean 
should also be fixed by observation; 
and the course of that water to the 
ocean. ... 

“The commerce which may be car- 
ried on with the people inhabiting the 
line you will pursue, renders a knowl- 
edge of those people important. You will 
therefore endeavor to make yourself 
acquainted, as far as a diligent pursuit 
of your journey will admit, with the 
names of the nations and their num- 

“Other objects worthy of notice will 
be 

“The soil and face of the country, its 
growth and vegetable products, espe- 
cially those not of the United States; 

“The animals of the country, gen- 
erally and especially those not known 
in the United States;”’ 
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“The remains and accounts of any 
which may be deemed rare or extinct; 

“The mineral productions of every 
kind, but more particularly metals, 
lime-stone, pit-coal, and saltpetre; sa- 
lines and mineral waters, noting the 
temperature of the last, and such cir- 
cumstances as may indicate their 
character; 

“Volcanic appearances; 

“Climate, as characterized by the 
thermometer, by the proportion of 
rainy, cloudy, and clear days; by light- 
ning, hail, snow, ice; by the access and 
recess of frost; by the winds prevailing 
at different seasons; the dates at which 
particular plants put forth; times of 
appearance of particular birds, reptiles 
or insects... . ” 

Then Mr. Jefferson gave some rather 
detailed suggestions on how the ex- 


pedition was to handle the Indian tribes. | 


Continuing, he wrote: 

“Should you reach the Pacific ocean, 
inform yourself of the circumstances 
which may decide whether the furs of 
those parts may not be collected as ad- 
vantageously as at the head of the Mis- 
souri (convenient as is supposed to the 
waters of the Colorado, and Oregan or 
Columbia) as at Nootka Sound... . 

“On your arrival on that coast, en- 
deavor to learn if there be any port 
within your reach frequented by the sea 


vessels of any nation, and to send two | 
of your trusty people back by sea, in 


such way as shall appear practicable, 
with a copy of your notes; and should 
you be of the opinion that the return of 
your party by the way they went will 
be imminently dangerous, then ship the 
whole and return by sea, by the way 
either of Cape Horn or the Cape of 
Good Hope, as you shall be able. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT’S CREDIT 
“AS you will be without money, 
clothes or provisions, you must en- 
deavor to use the credit of the United 
States to obtain them; for which pur- 
pose open letters of credit shall be 
furnished you, authorizing you to draw 
on the executive of the United States or 
any of its officers in any part of the 
world on which draughts can be dis- 
posed of, and to apply with our recom- 
mendations to the consuls, agents, mer- 
chants, or citizens of any nation with 
which we have intercourse, assuring 
them, in our name, that any aids they 


may furnish you shall be honorably | 


repaid, and on demand. 

“Should you find it safe to return by 
the way you go, after sending two of 
your party round by sea, or with your 
whole party, if no conveyance by sea 
can be found, do so; making such ob- 
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servations on your return as may serve 
to supply, correct or confirm those 
made on your outward journey.” 

With these directions from the Presi- 
dent, the first American expedition to 
reach the Pacific overland started on its 
westward journey, reaching a point 
near St. Louis late in 1803. There Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark spent the Winter, 
resuming the journey May 14, 1804. By 
early November the explorers had 
pushed up the Missouri to a spot near 
the present city of Bismark where they 
passed the second Winter. 

Continuing as soon as conditions per- 
mitted, they reached the river’s three 
forks and then struck westward through 


the Rockies. Embarking in canoes on a 
tributary of the Columbia River, they 
reached the mouth of that mighty 
stream on November 15, 1805, after 
traveling more than 4,000 miles. 

The third Winter was spent on the 
Coast. Leaving for the return trip on 
March 23, 1806, Lewis and Clark parted 
company in order that more territory 
might be covered, reuniting later for the 
final stage of the journey back to St. 
Louis. They reached that town Septem- 
ber 23, 1806. 

President Jefferson’s confidence in a 
young captain of infantry had been 
justified. The way to the Northwest was 


open. 


contact. 


States. 


A MESSAGE TO 
unior Officers 


THE POLICY-MAKING executives of the important 
banks of this country are personally acquainted with 
the Senior Officers of The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle or know of this bank through reputation and 


We would like to have you Junior Officers equally well 
acquainted. We know the assistant vice-presidents and 
assistant cashiers of today will be the policy makers of 
tomorrow. Then it will be to your advantage as well as 
ours for you to have in mind that The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle stands high for the manner in 
which it carries out correspondent banking relations. 


Established exactly fifty years ago with capital funds 
of $100,000.00, The National Bank of Commerce now has 
a combined capital, surplus, undivided profits and reserve 
of over $7,000,000.00 and total resources in excess of 
$84,500,000.00. It maintains 17 offices in 15 cities in West- 
ern and Central Washington. Its intimate knowledge of 
credit, business and financial conditions of this Pacific 
Northwest region is available to all correspondents, in- 
cluding the more than 7,000 treasurers of major corpora- 
tions, as well as the more than 15,000 banks in the United 


THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF SEATTLE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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2 Years at Rutgers 


N a catalog of 31 pages (the last one had 60) 
it was announced a few years ago that “The 
first resident session of The Graduate School 

of Banking will be opened at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, in June 1935.” The 
hope was modestly expressed that “as this work 
develops at Rutgers . . . interest in the program 
will be aroused on the part of bankers throughout 
the country.” 

It was. The 220 students of the first resident 
session grew to 646 for the fifth session in 1939, 
requiring a faculty increase to 32 from the original 
10. The school now has 486 alumni, graduates of 
the classes of 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

The administrative officers as originally an- 
nounced were: Lewis E. Pierson (chairman of the 
board, Irving Trust Company, New York), Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents; Dr. Harold Stonier 
(then Educational Director, American Institute 
of Banking and now, in addition, Executive 
Manager, American Bankers Association), Di- 
rector of the School; Dr. Eugene E. Agger (pro- 
fessor of economics and business research, Rutgers 
University), Associate Director; Richard W. Hill 
(Secretary, American Institute of Banking, and 
now also Secretary of the American Bankers 
Association), Registrar; Norman C. Miller (di- 
rector, extension division, Rutgers University), 
Associate Registrar. 

To these administrative officers, who are still 
serving, have been added: William A. Irwin 
(Assistant Educational Director, A. I. B.), As- 
sistant Director of the School; Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson (member of the board, Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware), Director of 
Trust Research Department; W. T. Elder (as- 
sistant director, extension division, Rutgers), 
Assistant Registrar; M. A. Chaffee (assistant di- 
rector, extension division, Rutgers), Assistant 
Registrar. 

A wide variety of courses is offered students of 
the Graduate School, who, during their required 
three resident sessions of two weeks each, follow 
an intensive schedule that runs from 8:30 A.M. 
to 9:30 P.M. and often later. The work at the resi- 
dent sessions, however, is only a small part of the 
actual effort required of students, gallons of mid- 
night oil being burned back home in the prepara- 
tion of correspondence work and the writing of 
theses. 

One of the School’s valuable contributions to 
the banking profession in general is the theses 
written by graduating students. From among 
those written by each graduating class, studies of 
particular interest and wide application have been 
selected for use in the Library of the American 
Bankers Association. There are 117 theses in the 
Library’s collection, covering a wide range of sub- 
ject matter. The demand has been so great that 
borrowers of these studies have been limited toa 
week’s personal use of the material. 
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1936—399 STUDENTS—16 FACULTY MEMBERS 
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587 STUDENTS—21 FACULTY MEMBERS 
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STUDENT’S SCHEDULE FOR TWO WEEKS’ RESIDENT SESSION 


All 
Students 


A.M. 


Monday 


Major 


First- and 
Third-Year 
Students 


Second-Year 


Students 


Banking Law 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Major 


Banking Law 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Major 


Banking Law 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Thursday 


Major 


Banking Law 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Friday Saturday 


Review 


Majer in Major 


. Review in 
Banking Lew Banking Law 


Faculty Faculty 


Consultation | Consultation 


Second-Year 
Students 


All 
Students 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Minor 


Athletics 


Athletics 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Economics 


Economics 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Minor 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Economics 


Athletics 


Economics 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Athletics 


Faculty 
Consultation 


Minor 


Athletics 


Athletics 


Seminar 


Seminar 


Seminar 


Seminar 
(first week) 
Students’ 
Night 


(second week) 


Seminar 
(first week) 


Commencement 
(second week) 


Seal of the Graduate School 


Left, a full schedule. This was the program 
for 1939. Below, in front of the gymnasium 
just before lunch. Serving 1,900 excellent 
meals quickly and efficiently was merely 
part of the daily routine at the last session 


Above, left, singing after lunch (1936). This may have been “On the Banks of the Old Raritan”. Below, left, an eco- 
nomics seminar session in the gymnasium last June; right, commencement for the 191 graduates of the Class of 1937 
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lebruary 6 


February 7 


February 7- 


March 20 


April 4-7 


April 6 


May 17- 


June 6 


June 3 


June 15 


June 20 


August 2 


August 18 


Washington Year 


Interim Committee meets to consider the 
Trust Indenture Bill of 1939. 

R. M. Hanes, First Vice-president of the 
Association, presents position of the Associa- 


tion on the Trust Indenture Bill at hearings | 


conducted by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

R. G. Page, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Mortgage Trusteeships of the Trust Division, 
and other bankers testify regarding Trust 
Indenture Bill of 1939 at subcommittee 
hearings. 

Interim Committee meets to consider bill 
introduced by Senator Brown of Michigan to 
centralize examining functions of Federal 
banking supervisory agencies in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and abolish 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


R. G. Page, Chairman, Special Committee on | 


Mortgage Trusteeships of the Trust Division, 
and other bankers testify regarding Trust 
Indenture Bill of 1939 at hearings conducted 
by a subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Interim Committee meets to give further 


consideration to Brown Bill and other pend- | 
ing or proposed measures of major importance | 


to the Association membership prior to the 
Spring Meeting of the Executive Council. 
President Benson, P. R. Williams, President 
of the Savings Division, and other bankers 
present views on Steagall Bill amending the 
laws relating to the Federal savings and loan 
associations, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Banks. 

Charles H. Mylander, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, presents statement contain- 
ing suggestions for constructive changes in 
Federal revenue laws to House Ways and 
Means Committee conducting hearings on 
Revenue Bill of 1939. 

R. M. Hanes, First Vice-president of the 
Association, H. W. Koeneke, President of the 
State Bank Division, H. E. Cook, President 
of the National Bank Division, and other 
bankers representing a cross-section of the 
country, both geographically and by size of 
institution, present the viewpoint of the 
banks on the Mead Bill, providing Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation insurance of | 


loans to small business, at hearings conducted 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Company, testifies before the sub- 
committee on the economic implications of 


the Mead Bill. 


Interim Committee meets to consider policy | 
and procedure with respect to pending meas- | 
ures affecting the Federal savings and loan | 


associations. 


Committee on Federal Legislation publishes | 
“Summary of 1939 Federal Legislation | 


Affecting Banking’’ summarizing the laws en- 
acted in the first session of the 76th Congress 
and important pending bills which go over to 
the next session. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON 
IN SEATTLE 


Statement of Condition 


ASSETS 

Cash & Due from Banks........ $11,725,494.37 
U. S. Gov’t Securities... ........ 2,737,310.84 
Municipal Bonds............... 986,255.14 

$15,449,060.35 
Other Bonds............ 283,541.76 
Loans and Discounts.......................... 11,820,335.66 
Amortized Real Estate Loans................... 1,962,481.75 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................... 51,600.00 
Banking House and Equipment. . P 260,178.35 
Customers’ Liability a/c eal L 212,677.83 

$30,086,943.01 

LIABILITIES 

400,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit.............. 212,677.83 
Interest Collected, Not Earned................. 46,521.36 

$30,086,943.01 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First Avenue Branch, First and Columbia 
North Seattle Branch, Roosevelt Way and E. 63rd 
West Seattle Branch, West Alaska and California 


BRANCHES IN RENTON, EVERETT, HOQUIAM, 
KENT and ANACORTES, Washington 


FOUNDED WITH WASHINGTON STATE 


American Bankers Association Convention 


Close of Business 


JUNE 30, 1939 


Head Office, 1414 Fourth Ave. 


Seattle, Washington 


Fifty Years of Service in the 
Pacific Northwest 


A Hearty Welcome to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE AMERICAN ‘BAN KERS. ASSOCIATION 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT - 


tHe Dime SAVINGS BANK or BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


PHILIP A. BENSON 
PRESIDENT 


To members of the American Bankers Association: - 


In sending you this reminder of our Association's 65th Annual Con- 
vention at Seattle, September 25-28, I am tempted to borrow a phrase 
used by the committee that organized the first Convention back in 
1875. Those of you who read BANKING'S November, 1938 article on 
our early history will recall that the founders referred to the 

then forthcoming gathering at Saratoga Springs as "this National 
Congress of Bankers," the object of which was "to bring bank offi- 
cers and. bankers into closer relations, with a view to the advance- 
went and protection of mutual interests." 


I like to think of our Annual Convention in just these terms. It 
is, after all, a national congress, and the work of the Association, 
as perpetuated these many years by succeeding yearly meetings has 
always been, and will continue to be, for the good of banks and the 
country. 


We feel that the Seattle program is attractive and that from its 
speeches, roundtables and clinics every banker can take away some- 
thing that will make his trip well worth while. 


' But there is aiso this to be said: Every banker who goes to the 
Convention not only gets but gives. His very presence, regardless 
of ‘whether he is "on the program," means that he is a part of our 
Association and its many activities. +n his contacts with his 
coiieagues from all parts of the country he has an opportunity to 
express his own ideas, relate his own experiences, amd "swap" prac- 
tical suggestions on the business of running a bank in these 
difficult times. These personal contacts of bankers, I feel, are 
one of the permanent benefits of the Convention. 


Neediess to say, the energetic Seattle committees, under the 

' general chairmanship of Andrew Price, have left nothing undone 
to make our visit memorable. Northwestern ty. is exceed- 
ed by that of no other section. 


To many bankers the Convention affords an opportunity for combining 
business with vacation, and the numerous tours available in connec- 
tion with the trip to and from Seattle are attractive inducements. 


Remember, our "National Congress of pexkers™ will not be complete 
unless your bank is represented. 


Cordially,yours, 


Philip a.(/Benson, President 
American Bankers Association 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONVENTION. A letter written for 
BANKING by the President of the American Bankers Association 
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Recreation List 


Has Varied Fare 


Boat Trip, Fishing 
and Golf Included 


Two steamships have been 
chartered by Seattle banks for 
the cruise to Victoria, B. C., 
which is to be a feature of the 
entertainment program at the 
Seattle Convention. This event 
comes on the second day of the 
Convention, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 26, when no business ses- 
sions are scheduled. 

Additional — entertainment 
features announced by Andrew 
Price, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, and J. W. 
Spangler, vice-president of the 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively, of the General 
Convention Committee, are: 

A general reception and cock- 
tail hour; the annual ABA golf 
tournament; a salmon fishing 
derby; a buffet supper and 
inaugural ball; a post Conven- 


Special Trains and 
Tours Available 


Several special trains and 
tours have been arranged for 
bankers going to the Seattle 
Convention. Here is an outline 
of some of the services: 


New York Central Railroad 
—Leaves New York Sept. 9; 
returns after 22-day tour. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Leay es 
New York Sept. 16; returns 
Oct. 8. 

Falltonic—Leaves Chicago 
Sept. 21; returns Oct. 4. 

Indiana Bankers Association 
Special—Leaves Indianapolis 
Sept. 20; returns Oct. 10. 

Special of Missouri, Kansas, 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska | 
and Colorado bankers associa- | 


| tions—Leaves St. Louis Sept. 
| 20. 


tion football game between the 


University of Pittsburgh and 
the University of Washington; 
and a fishing jaunt to Camp- 
bell River, located on Van- 
couver Island. 

The Victoria cruise has been 
planned to provide an oppor- 
tunity to view some of the 
most beautiful points of scenic 
and historical interest in the 
Pacific Northwest, including 
the capital city of British 
Columbia. 

Six championship specifica- 
tion golf courses and as many 
top flight professionals have 
been allotted to the committee 
in charge of the annual tourna- 
ment. 

A special program of enter- 
tainment is also being prepared 
for bankers’ wives. These plans 
include a garden tour, an 
oriental tea at Seattle’s art 
museum, and a luncheon at 
the Sunset Club. 


September 1939 


American Express Company 
—18-day tour from Chicago, 
leaving Sept. 20. 


Seattle Awaits 65th Convention of the Association 


Round Tables, Day’s Cruise Will 


Feature Big Program for Bankers 
Arranged by President Benson 


Three days of business meetings and round tables, and one of 
recreation, are provided in the program for the 65th Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers Association at Seattle, 


September 25-28. 


Opening Monday with divisional and sectional meetings, the 
Convention will devote Tuesday, Sept. 26, to a cruise to Vic- 
toria, B.C., arranged by the Seattle bankers. Business will be 


Lawrence Tibbett to 


Sing at Inaugural 


Lawrence Tibbett, celebrated 
baritone of opera and concert 
stage, is to sing at the ceremony 


of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

This, the final Convention 
event, takes place at 8:45 
P.M., Sept. 28, in Metropoli- 
tan Theatre, Seattle. 


Convention Timetable 
Monday, September 25 


Trust Division, business meeting (Olympic Hotel) 
National Bank Division (Metropolitan Theatre) 
Savings Division (Olympic Hotel) 

State Secretaries Section (Olympic Hotel) 

State Bank Division (Metropolitan Theatre) 


Tuesday, September 26 


Convention Cruise to Victoria, British Columbia 


Wednesday, September 27 


10 A.M. 
2 P.M. 


First General Session (Music Hall Theatre) 
Investments and Mortgages Round Table Confer- 


ence (Olympic Hotel) 


2 P.M. 


Control of Internal Operations and Earnings 


Round Table Conference (Metropolitan Theatre) 


8 P.M. 
politan Theatre) 


Education and Public Relations Meeting (Metro- 


Thursday, September 28 


10 A.M. 
2 


Second General Session (Music Hall Theatre) 
Personnel and Operation Problems Round Table 


Conference (Olympic Hotel) 


2 


Additional Bank Services Round Table Conference 


(Metropolitan Theatre) 
8:45 P.M. Inaugural Ceremony (Metropolitan Theatre) 


resumed the following day, 
Wednesday, with the first of 
two general sessions, the second 
coming on Thursday. 

Four round table confer- 
ences, a meeting on education 
and public relations, the in- 


| augural ceremony for the new 
inaugurating the new officers | Ce 


officers, educational displays of 
bank equipment, a public rela- 
tions laboratory and the first 
showing of the Association’s 
motion picture, ‘Money at 
Work”, are other features ar- 
ranged by President Philip A. 
Benson, who will preside at the 
general meetings. 

At the first of these sessions 
Mr. Benson makes his presi- 
dential address and business of 
the Association is transacted. 
Two other prominent speakers 
will also be heard, H. Donald 
Campbell, president of the 
Chase National Bank, New 
York, and Senator Pat Harri- 
son. 

Officers will be elected at the 
second general session. Speak- 
ers at this meeting are E. P. 
Pearce, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Union National Bank, 
Marquette, Michigan, and Dr. 
Bruce Baxter, president, Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, 
Ore. 

The inaugural ceremony is 
scheduled for Thursday even- 
ing in the Metropolitan The- 
atre where some of the business 
meetings are also to be held. 
Other sessions take place in the 
Olympic Hotel, Convention 
headquarters. 

Here is a synopsis of the pro- 
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grams for the various meetings; 

arranged chronologically : 
Trust Division, Sept. 25, 
P.M.—Business meeting only. 
State Secretaries Section, | 
Sept. 25, P.M.—Board of con- | 
trol and general meeting, Pres- 
ident C. W. Beerbower pre- 
siding; reports of officers and 
committees; ‘Federal Legis- 
", A. L. M. Wiggins, 


lation”, 
president, Bank of Hartsville, 
Hartsville, S.C. ;“ BankersCon- 
ferences’’, Paul P. Brown; “‘ The 
Advantages of Bank Research 
Programs in Association Plans”’, 
Don E. Warrick; ‘An All Year 
Program for State Secretaries”, 
Haynes McFadden. 

National Bank Division, Sept. 
25, P.M., President H. E. 
Cook presiding; “The Na- 
tional Banking System”’, Pres- 
ton Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency; “Social Implica- 
tions of Banking Changes”’, 
Dean H. H. Preston, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Savings Division, Sept. 25, 
P.M., President P. R. Williams | 
presiding; ‘“‘Good and Bad 
Money’’ (a demonstration), 
Julian T. Baber, U. S. Secret 
Service; ‘‘The World Today”, 
Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York 
City. | 
State Bank Division, Sept. | 


25, evening—President Henry | 
W. Koeneke presiding; ‘What | 
Profiteth It A Nation?”’, Wood | 
Netherland, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank | 
and Trust Company, St. Louis; 
“Some Constructive Worry- 
ing’, R. E. Gormley, superin- 
tendent of Banks, Georgia. 

First General Session, Sept. 
27, A.M.—President Benson’s 
address; official acts and pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Coun- 
cil; appointment of resolutions 
committee; ‘‘ The Future of the 
Metropolitan Bank”, Mr. Camp- 
bell; ‘‘ Federal Fiscal Policies’, 
Senator Harrison. 

Investments and Mortgages 
Round Table, Sept. 27, P.M.— | 
Raymond R. Frazier, chairman | 
of board, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle, presid- 
ing; “Investment Problems 
Confronting Trust and Savings 
Departments Today”’, O. Paul | 
Decker, vice-president, Ameri- | 
can National Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago; ‘‘ Basis for Anal- 
ysis of Municipal Securities”’, 
Edward A. Wayne, chief ex- 
aminer, South Carolina; ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Mortgage Standards”, 


Frederick M. Babcock, assist- 
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| ary 1 and June 30, 1939. The | 


$1,610. 


| be estimated that considerably | 


| lion dollars. 


| that in addition to new loans 
| they renewed 675,498 existing 


| Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 


| Francisco, and President, Amer- 


|A.B.A. Gets Data on 
Activity In Ohio and Pennsylvania 


Current assertions that banks 
are not adequately serving the | 
credit needs of the business | 
men and business firms of their | 
communities are answered, so | 
far as two states are concerned, | 
by figures submitted to the | 
American Bankers Association. | 

Data from 417 banks in 290 | 
cities and towns in Pennsyl- | 
vania show that these banks | 
made 231,236 new loans total- 
ing $372,350,286 during the six 
months’ period between Janu- 


average number of new loans | 
per bank was 555 and the aver- 
age size of the loans was 


The 417 reporting banks 
represent 43 per cent of the 
965 banks in the Keystone 
State holding Association mem- 
bership. Based on the showing 
of these 417 institutions it can 


more than 300,000 new loans 
were made by the 965 A.B.A. 
member banks in Pennsyl- 
vania in the six months’ period, 
amounting to somewhere in the | 
neighborhood of one half bil- 


The same 417 banks report | 


loans totaling $750,393,485. | 


Bank Lending 


The average number of re- | 


newals per bank was 1,620, 
and the average renewal was 
for $1,111. On the basis of 
these figures it can be estimated 
that the A.B.A. member banks 
in Pennsylvania renewed ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 loans 
during the first half of 1939, 
aggregating somewhere around 
$1,000,000,000. 


These 417 banks also report | 


the making of 6,378 new mort- 
gage loans aggregating $25,- 
365,244, that the average num- 
ber of new mortgage loans per 
bank was 15, and that an 
average size of the mortgages 
was $3,977. 

Also, seventy-two banks re- 
port such “open lines of credit”’ 
on their books, in the sum of 
$330,000,000. These 72 banks 
report, however, that only 
$80,000,000, or 24 per cent, of 
this credit is actually being 
used, as of June 30, by business 
firms and corporations. 

The Ohio returns showed 
that 452 banks in that state 
made 249,472 new loans ag- 
gregating $341,761,718. They 
renewed 296,731 loans amount- 
ing to $381,828,720. 

Details of the survey in Ohio 


were not available at the time | 


of going to press. 


Investment Bankers 
Nominate Connely 


Emmett F. Connely, presi 
dent of the First of Michigan 
Corporation, Detroit, has been 
nominated as the next presi- 
dent of the Investment Bank 
ers Association of America. 

The ticket of officers selected 
by the board of governors will 
be presented to the associa- 
tion’s convention in Del Monte, 
Calif., Oct. 9-13. 

Those nominated as _ vice- 
presidents are: John S. Clark 
of Fahey, Clark & Co., Cleve- 
land; Paul H. Davis of Paul H. 
Davis & Co., Chicago; Edward 
H. Hilliard of J. J. B. Hilliard 
& Son, Louisville; Colis Mitchum 
of Mitchum, Tully & Co., San 
Francisco, and Joseph P. Ripley 
of Harriman Ripley & Co., 
| Inc., New York. 


F.A.A. Surveys Car Loan 
| Advertising Media 

Newspaper display advertis- 
ing, commercial statement en- 
| closures, direct mail, window or 
lobby posters, radio and news- 
paper classified advertising, in 
the order named, are the prin- 
cipal media used by 105 Ameri- 
can banks to promote auto- 
| mobile financing business. This 
information was disclosed in a 
survey by the Financial Ad- 
| vertisers Association. 


ant administrator in charge of 
underwriting, FHA. 

Control of Internal Opera- 
tions and Earnings Round 
Table, Sept. 27, P.M.—W. 
Laird Dean, president, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Topeka, 
presiding; ‘‘Expense Control 
for Better Earnings”, J. L. 
Dart, vice-president, Florida 
National Bank, Jacksonville; 
“Assignment of Life Insurance 
Policies as Collateral Secur- 
ity”, Robert C. Tait, assistant 
trust officer, Genesee Valley 


“Loss Prevention First—In- 
demnity Always”, Kenneth C. 
Bell, second vice-president, 
Chase National Bank, New 
York. 

Education and Public Rela- 
tions, Sept. 27, evening—‘‘ The 
Front I.ine: A Good Will Focal 
Point”’’, Harry R. Smith, assist- 
ant vice-president, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., San 


ican Institute of Banking; “Our | 
Experience with Public Meet- | 


ings”, S. N. Pickard, president, 
Manufacturers National Bank, 
Neenah, Wisc.; a skit by Se- 
attle Chapter, A.I.B.; ‘‘ Money 
at Work”, a motion picture, 
William R. Kuhns, editor of 
BANKING. 

Second General Session, 
Sept. 28, A.M.—‘‘The Future 
of the Country Bank”, Mr. 
Pearce; ‘Courage for Tomor- 
row’’, Dr. Baxter; report of 
resolutions committee; report- 
ing of nominating committee 
and election of officers; installa- 
tion of officers. 

Personnel and Operation 
Problems Round Table, Sept. 
28, P.M.—Edwin V. Krick, 
vice-president, American Trust 
Co., San Francisco, presiding; 
“Selecting and Developing Per- 
sonnel”’, Ray A. Ilg, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; ‘‘Work Simplification 
and Organization for Efficient 
Operation”, J. J. Gard, vice- 
president, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore.; 
“Account Analysis as a Guide 


to Charges”, Claude L. Stout, 
executive vice-president and 
cashier, Poudre Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Additional Bank Services 
Round Table, Sept. 28, P.M.— 
Clarence L. Robey, president, 
Purcellville (Va.) National 
Bank, presiding; ‘Industrial 
Research as an Aid to Bank 
Customers”, Bert H. White, 
vice-president, Liberty Bank, 
Buffalo; “‘The Credit Facilities 
of Banks’’, Herbert V. Proch- 
now, assistant vice-president, 
First National Bank, Chicago; 
“Meeting the Public Need for 
Personal Credit”’, W. B. Harri- 
son, president, Union National 
Bank, Wichita, Kans. 

The Division presidents will 
speak at their respective group 
meetings. 


Denver Conference Dates 


The dates of the Associa- 
tion’s regional conference in 
| Denver have been changed to 
Mar. 21-22, 1940, from Jan. 
11-12. 
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Commerce in North America 


"he merchandise trade between the United States 
and Canada is greater than that between any other two nations. When 
to this trade are added tourist expenditures, sales of securities and other 
financial items, total transactions average over two billion dollars 
yearly. 

* 


Banking has taken a leading role in building up 
commercial and financial relations between these two North American 
nations, and The Canadian Bank of Commerce has long been one of 
the most active intermediaries in the development of American- 


Canadian trade. 


The Canadian branches of this Bank, now number- 
ing over 500, have always been in close touch with the American 
offices and affiliates of the institution—San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore. opened in the ’60’s, New York in 1872, Seattle in 1900 and Los 
Angeles in 1931. Through these channels, and through American cor- 
respondents of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, flows a large part 


of this international trade. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce offers its unsur- 
passed facilities to all those who are engaged or interested in this vast 
and promising field of trade and finance. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 
S. H. LOGAN, President A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


Seattle Portland, Ore. 
*San Francisco “Los Angeles 


*The Canadian Bank of Commerce (California) 
New York Agency 
Exchange Place & Hanover Street 
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Far West Trust Men 
To Have Conference 


Trust institution public rela- 
tions will be the general theme 
of the 17th Regional Trust 
Conference of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States, 
which will be held in Los 
Angeles, Sept. 19 and 20, 1939, 
according to the program an- 
nounced by Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division and executive vice- 
president and trust officer, of 
The First Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Speakers representing the 
large and influential lay groups 
will present the points of view 
of the attorney, the family and 
the business man. The techni- 
cal addresses will deal with 
current trust problems and 
each will be presented by an 
authority in the field. 


Bank Women Will 
Meet In Seattle 


The 17th annual convention 
of the Association of Bank 
Women takes place at Seattle, 
Sept. 21-24. Miss Mildred 
Roberts, assistant cashier, Citi- 
zens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, is the 
organization’s president. 

Miss Grace S. Stoermer, as- 
sistant vice-president, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A., Los 
Angeles, is general convention 
chairman and Miss Merna 
Lassen, secretary, Hollywood 
(Calif.) State Bank, heads the 
program committee. 

A feature event is to be the 
Member Forum which this 
year discusses “Public Rela- 
tions—Your Job and Mine.”’ 

Other program features are 
a luncheon symposium and 
the president’s dinner. 


Protest”? Limit 


Increase Is Popular | 


Since recommending to all 
banks and clearinghouses an 
increase in the minimum “no 
protest” limit to $50 from $10, 
the Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 
ers Association has received 


several inquiries for further in- 
| formation about putting this 


change into effect. 

From all indications, the 
recommendation is receiving a 
hearty response. Some banks 
wishing to cooperate in the 
change have adopted clearing- 
house rules and have explained 
to customers that the higher 
limit should mean a consider- 
able saving to them. 

In order to expedite and 
simplify the handling of these 
inquiries, the Association's Legal 
Department has prepared, in 
question and answer form, in- 
formation about the protesting 
of checks. 

Here are a few of the 25 
questions: 

What is the legal obligation 
of a bank in regard to protest- 
ing checks? Why is it custom- 
ary for banks to protest checks? 
Would it not be just as effective 
and less expensive if the check 
were not protested unless the 
protest was necessary to save 
the liability of the customer? 
Is acheck dated and payable in 
one state and endorsed in 
another subject to protest? Is 
there any liability involved on 
the part of a bank in omitting 


| protest on checks amounting to 


$50 or less? 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 19-20 


17th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast 


and Rocky Mountain States, Los Angeles, California 


Sept. 25-28 
ington 

Oct. 26-27 
Illinois 

Dec. 7-8 
Feb. 13-15 
Mar. 21-22 


Annual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
Tenth Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Chicago, 


Regional Conference, Richmond, Virginia 
1940 

Mid-Winter Trust Conference, New York 

Regional Conference, Denver, Colorado 


State Associations 


Sept. 8 
Oct. 17-19 
Oct. 23-24 


Delaware, Henlopen Hotel, Rehoboth 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Other Organizations 


Sept. 7-8 
York Harbor 


Sept. 11-14 Financial 


Advertisers 


Maine Savings Bank Association, Marshall House, 


Association, Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto, Canada 


Sept. 14-15 


Toronto Is Host 
To Advertisers 


FAA Plans Its Firsi 


Dominion Meeting 


The Financial Advertisers 
Association holds its 24th an- 
nual meeting in Toronto, Cana- 
da, Sept. 11-14. 

Although the association is 
made up of public relations 
representatives of financial in- 
stitutions in the United States 
and Canada, this is the first 
time it has met on Canadian 
soil, and many unique features 
are promised by the Canadian 
hosts. 

Morning sessions will feature 
dramatizations emphasizing pub- 
lic relations problems in the 25- 
year career of an hypothetical 
financial institution. 

These dramatizations will be 
preceded by an hour’s “school 
of selling’’, conducted by an 
eminent sales counsellor who 
will adapt the psychology of 
sales to the selling problems of 
financial institutions. 

Afternoons will be devoted 
to forum sessions. 

Stephen H. Fifield, vice- 
president of the association, 
and assistant vice-president of 
the Barnett National Bank, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is program 
chairman, while G. Lorne 
Spry, advertising manager of 
The Canada Trust Co.; Lon- 
don, Ont., is general conven- 

| tion chairman. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


14-16 
15-16 
18-19 
20-22 


21-23 
28-30 


9-11 


9-13 


National Association of Sales Finance Companies, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
Massachusetts Savings Banks Association, 
Ocean House, Swampscott 

Independent Bankers Association, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Mid-Year Meeting, Robert 
Rochester, N. Y. 

National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Association of Bank Women, Seattle, Washington 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Seattle, Washington 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
Investment Bankers Association, Hotel Del Monte, 
Del Monte, California 

Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Angeles, California 


New 


Morris Associates, 


Westchester 


Los 
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